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LEWIS AND CLARKE'S 

EXPEDITION 

UP THE MISSOURI. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Party, after procuHng Horses from the Shoshoneea, proceed 
on their Journey through the Mountains.— Difficulties and 
Dangers of the Route.— Council held with Another Band of 
the Sboshonees, of whom some Account is given.-^They are 
reduced to the Necessity of killing their Horses for food.— Cap* 
tain Clarke, with a small Party, precedes .the main Body m 
que^t of Provisions, and is hospitably received by the Pierced* 
Nose Indians. — Arrival of the main Body among this Tribe, 
with whom a Council is held.— They resolve to perform the 
Remainder of their Journey in Canoes.— Sickness among the 
Party.— They descend the Kooskooskee to its Junction with 
Lewis River, after passing several dangerous Rapids.— Brief 

' Description of the Manners and Dress of the Pierced-Nose 
Indians. 

" AuotJST S^. We were now occttpied in deteraiin* 
ing on our route and in procuring horses from the 
Indians. The old guide who had been sent on by 
Captain Clarke now affirmed, through our interpret* 
er, what he had already asserted of a road up Berry 
Creek, which would lead to Indian establishments 
on another branch of the Columbia: his reports 
were, however, contradicted by all the Shoshonees. 
This representation we ascribed to a wish on their 
part to keep us with them during the winter, as well 
for the protection we might afford them against their 
«uemies, as for the purpose of consumiog our mer- 
IL— A 
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chandise among them ; and as the old man promis* 
ed to conduct us himself, the route indicated by him 
seemed to be liie most eligible. We were able to 
procure some horses, though nut enough for uli our 
purposes. Tiiis traffic, and our councils with the 
Indians, consumed the remainder of the day. 

" August 28. The purchase of horses was resumed, 
and our stock raised to iwenty-two. Having now- 
crossed more than <xyc& the country which separates 
the head-waters of the Missouri from those of the 
Columbia, we can designate the easiest and most ex* 
peditious route for a portage. It is as follows : 

" From the forks of the river, north 60 degrees 
west, five miles, to the point of a hill on the right} 
then south 80 degrees west, ten miles, to a spot 
where the creek is ten yards wide, and the liighlands 
approach within two hundred yards ; southwest five 
miles, to a narrow part of the bottom ; then turning 
south 70 degrees west, two miles, to a creek on the 
right ; thence south 80 degrees west, three miles, to 
ifk rocky point opposite to a thicket of pines on the 
left ; thence west three miles, to the gap where is 
the fountain of the Missouri ; on leaving this fount* 
ain, south 80 degrees west, six miles, across the di* 
vidlng ridge to a run from the right, passing several 
small streams north 80 degrees west, four miles, 
over hilly ground to the east fork of Lewis's River, 
which is here forty yards wide.* 

* Since the time of Lewis and Clarke, a far more practicable 
lonte baa been discovered across the mountains, farther sootby 
by asceiidiDg the Platte Kiver instead of the Missouri. 

Mr. Parker, who left Council Bluflfs wiih a party of the Amer* 
ican Fur Company in 1835, and crossed the Kocky Mountains 
hf thb southern route, says: **The passage through these 
mountains is in a valley so gradual in the ascent and descent, 
that I shouJd nm have known that we were passing them, bad 
U not been that, as we advanced, the atmosphere gradually be- 
came cooler ; and at length we found perpetual snows upon our 
right hand and upon our left, elevated many thousand feel above 
m, ia some places tea thousand. The highest part of thest 
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^ Angast 39. Captain CUirke Joined us this morn- 
ing, and we continued bargaining for horses. The 
late misfortunes of the Shoshonees have made the 
price higher than common, so that one horse cost us 
a pistul, one hundred balls, some powder, and a knife ; 
another was purchased with a musket , and in this 
way we finally obtained twenty-nine. The animals 
are young and vigorous, but very poor, and mo^t of 
them have sore backs, in consequence of the rough- 
ness of the Shoshonee saddle.. We arc therefore 
afraid of burdening them too heavily, and arc anx- 
ious to obtain one, at lea^t, for each man, to cari^ 
the baggage or the man himself, or in the last re- 
•oorce to t^erve as food ; but with all our exertions 
we are unable to provide all our mien with horses. 
We have, however, peen fortunate in obtaining for 
the last three days a sufficient supply of flesh, our 
feunters having killed two or three deer every day. 

** August 30. The weather was fine, and. having 
new made all our purchases, we loaded our horses 
and prepared to start. The greater part of the band, 
also, who had delayed their journey on our account, 
were ready to depart. We now took our leave of 
^le Shoshonees, who set out on their visit to the 
Missouri at the same time that we, accompanied by 
the old guide, his four sons, and another Indian, be- 
gan the descent of the river, along the same road 
which Captain Clarke had previously followed," 

Before night they accomplished a distance of 

noantfiins is found hj mefttarenwnt to be eighteen thotusnd 
feet above the level of ibe sea. This valley was not discover- 
•d until a few years since Mr. Hunt and his parly more than 
twenty years ago went near it, but did not find it. though in 
•earch of some favourable passage. It varies in width from five 
to twenty mites ; and, fullowmg its course, the distance through 
the mountains is abcat eighty miles, or four days* journey. 
Though there are some elevations and depressions in this val- 
ley, yet, comparatively speakmg, it is level. There wndd ^ «• 
mficul/y in the way of constrmting a railroad from the Atlantic t§ 
m Fadfk Ocean."-- Parker's Joutyud, p. 72. 
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twelve miles. The following day they fonnd the 
valleys and prairies in different places on fire, as 4 
signal to collect the different bauds of Sboshone^s 
and Flatheads, preparatory to their migration to the 
Missouri. On reaching Tower Creek, they diverged 
from the former route taken by Captain Clarke, and 
followed for four miles the course of Berry Creekv 
On the 1st of September, quitting Berry Creek, they 
turned to the northwest, and, after travelling eighteen 
miles across a hilly country, they arrived at Fish 
Creek, a considerable stream flowing into the Co» 
lumbia ; and, after going up this creek four milesy 
they encamped. The next morning all the Indians 
left them except the old guid6. In continuing to 
ascend Fish Creek, at the distance of seven and a 
half miles they found it divided into two branches, 
and the road they had been following turning to the 
east, and leading, as their guide informed thdm, to 
the Missouri. 

"We were therefore," proceeds the narrative^ 
" left without any track ; but, as no time was to be 
lost, we began to cut our road up the west branch of 
the creek. This we effected with much difficulty. 
The thickets of trees and brush through which we 
were obliged to cut our way required great labour: 
the road itself was over the steep and rocky sides 
of the hills, where the horses could not move with- 
out danger of slipping down, while their feet were 
bruised by the rocks and stumps of trees. Accus- 
tomed as these animals were to this kind of travel- 
ling, they suffered severely: several of them fell 
' some distance down the sides of the hills, some 
turned over with the baggage, one was crippled, and 
two gave out, exhausted with fatigue. After cross» 
ing the creek several times, we at length made five 
miles with great fatigue and labour, and encamped 
on the left bank, in some stony, low ground." • • • 

"September 3. The horses were very stiff and 
weary. We sent back two men for the load of the 
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Imnre which had been crippled jcstcrdny, and whicb: 
we had been forced to leave two miles behind. Oa 
their return we set out at eight oV*lock, and proceed- 
td up the creek, making a passage through the brush 
and timber along its borders. The country gener- 
ally is well supplied with pine, and in the low 
pounds is a great abundance of fir-trees and under- 
onish. The mountains are high and rugged, and 
those to the east of us covered with snow. With 
all fiiir precautions, the horses were very much in- 
iured in passing over the ridges and steep points of 
the hills, and, to add to the difficulty, at the distance 
of eleven miles the high mountains closed upon the 
creek, so that we were obliged to leave it to the 
right, and abruptly cross the mountain. The ascent 
was here so steep that several of the horses slipped 
and hurt themselves ; but at last we succeeded in 

fitting across, and encamped on a small branch of 
ish Creek. We had now made fourteen miles, in 
a direction nearly north from the river." ***** At 
dusk it commenced snowing, »ind continued till the 
ground was covered to the depth of two inches, 
when it changed into a ^leet. We here met with a 
serious misfurtune, the last of our thermometers 
being broken by accident. After making a scanty 
supper on a little corn and a few pheasants killed iu 
the course of the day, we laid down to sleep, and 
the next morning, 

** September 4, found everything frozen, and the 
ground covered with snow. We were obliged to 
wait some time, in order to thaw the covers of the 
baggage, after which we began our journey at eight 
o*clo<'.k. We crossed a high mountain, which forms 
the dividing ridge betweeh the waters of the creek 
we had been ascending, and those running to the 
north and west. We had not gone more than six 
miles over the snow, when we reached the head of 
a stream from the right, which directed its course 
more to the west ; and, descending the steep sides 
Vol. II.-B 
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of the hill» along Us border, at the distance of fhfM 
miles found a small branctrcoming in fi-om the east. 
We saw several of the argalia, but they were too 
shy to be killed, and we therefore made our dinner 
from a deer shot by one of the hunters. Then we 
pursued the course' of the stream ibr three milesy 
till it emptied itself into a river from the east. In 
the wide valley at iheir junction we discovered a 
krge encampment of Indians; and on reaching 
them, and alighting from our horses, we were re- 
ceived with great cordiality. A council was imme- 
diately assembled, white robes were thrown ov^ 
Our shoulders, and the pipe of peace was introduced.. 
After this ceremony, as it was too late to go any far- 
ther, we encamped, and continued smoking and cofti* 
Tersing with the chiefs till a late hour. The next 
morning, 

^' September 5, we assembled the chiefs and war* 
riors, and informed them who we were, and the piir« 
pose for which we had visited their country. Att 
this was, however, conveyed to them through so 
many different languages, that it was nut compre- 
hended without difficulty. We therefore proceeded 
to the more intelligible language of presents, and 
made four chiefs by giving a medal and a small 
quantity of tobacco to each. We received in turn 
from the principal chief a present consisting of the 
skins of a blaireau (badger), an otter, and two ante 
lopes, and were treated by the women to some dried 
roots and berries. We then began to traffic for 
horses, and succeeded in exchanging seven and par* 
chasing eleven, for which we gave a few articles of 
merchandise. 

" This encampment consists of thirty-three tents# 
in which were about four hundred souls, among 
whom eighty were men. They are called Ootla* 
shoots, and represent themselves as one band of a 
nation called Tushepaws, a numerous people of four 
hundred and fiftjf tents, residing on the head-watera 
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of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers, and some of 
them lower down the latter river. In person these 
Indians are stout, and their complexion lighter than 
that common among Indians. The hair of the men 
is worn in queues of otter skin, falling in front over 
the shoulders. A shirt of dressed skin covers the 
body to the knee, and over this is worn occasiunally 
a robe. To these are added leggins and moccasins. 
The women suffer their hair to fall in disorder over 
the face and shoulders, and their chief article of cov- 
ering is a long shirt of skin, reaching down to the 
ankles, and tied round the waist. In other respects, 
as also in the few ornaments which they possess, 
their appearance is similar to that of the Shosho- 
nees : there is, however, a difference between the 
languages of these two people, which is still farther 
increased by the very extraordinary pronunciation 
of the Ootlashoots. Their words have all a remark- 
ably guttural sound, and there is nothing which 
seems to represent the tone of their speaking more 
exactly than the clucking of a fowl or the noise of 
a parrot. This peculiarity renders their voices 
scarcely audible, except at a short distance ; and, 
when many of them are talking, forms a strange 
confusion of sounds. The common conversation 
that we overheard consisted of low, guttural sounds, 
occasionally broken by a low word or two, after 
which it would relapse, and could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished. They seemed kind and friendly, and 
willingly shared with us berries and roots, which 
formed their sole stock of provisions. Their only 
wealth is their horses, which are very fine, and so 
numerous that this party had with them at least five 
hundred. 

" September 6. We "Spent the morning with the 
Ootlashoots, from whom we purchased two more 
horses, and obtained a vocabulary of their language. 
They set off about two o'clock to join the different 
bands who were collecting at the Three Forks of 
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the Missouri, and we ourselves proceeded at tbt 
Mtme time. Taking a direction north 30^ west, we 
crossed, within the distance of a mile and a half, a 
Bmall river from the right, and a creek coming in 
from the north. The river is the main stream, and 
when it reaches the end of the valley where the 
mountains close in upon it, it is joined by the stream 
on which we encamped last evening, as well as by 
the creek just mentioned. To the river thus form- 
ed we gave the name of Clarke, he being the first 
white man who had ever visited its waters. At 
the end of five miles on this course we crossed the 
valley, and reached the top of a mountain covered 
with pine : this we descended along the steep sides 
and ravines for a mile and a half, when we came to 
a spot on the river where the Ootlashoots had en- 
camped a few days before. We then followed the 
course of the stream, which is from twenty-five to 
thirty yards wide, shallow and stony, and the low 
grounds on its borders narrow. Within the distance 
of three and a half miles we crossed it several times; 
and, after passing a run on each side, encamped oa 
its right bank, having made ten miles during the af- 
ternoon. The horses were turned out to graze; 
but those we had lately bought were secur^ and 
watched, lest they should escape, or be stolen by 
their former ojvners. Our stock of flour was now 
exhausted, and we had but little com ; and, as our 
hunters had killed nothing except two pheasanU% 
our supper consisted chiefly of berries." 

The two following days they continued to follow 
the course of the river, being fortunate in procuring 
game, and encountering no particular difficulty. 
They were not a little annoyed, however, by the 
prickly pear, which, say s the journalist, "grows here 
m clusters, is of an oval form, about the size of a 
pigeon^s egg, and its thorns are so strong and beard- 
ed, that, when it penetrates our feet, it brings away 
the pear itself." Several horses were seen, whidi 
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tppeared to be in a wild state. Thejr passed a small 
stream falling into the river, to which, from its hav* 
Ing several channels, they gave the name of Scat- 
tering Creek. 

" September 9. We resumed our journey," con- 
tinues the narrative, " through the valley, and, leav. 
iDg the road on our right, crossed Scattering Creek, 
and halted, at the distance of twelve miles, on a 
small run from the east, where we breakfasted on 
the remains of yesterday*s hunt. We here took a 
meridian altitude, which gave the latitude of 46^ 4V 
SS^ ; after which we proceeded on, and at the dis- 
tance of four miles passed over to the left bank of 
the river, where we found a large road through the 
valley. At this place is a handsome stream of very 
clear water, a hundred yards wide, with low banks, 
and a bed formed entirely of gravel : it has every 
appearance of being navigable ; but, as it contain* 
no salmon, we presume there must be some fall be- 
low which obstructs their passage. Our guide could 
not inform us where this river discharged its waters. 
He said that, as far as he knew its course, it ran 
along the mountains to the north, and that not far . 
from our present position it was joined by another ' 
stream nearly as large as itself, rising in the mount- 
ains to the east, near the Missouri, and flowing 
through an extensive valley or open prairie. Through 
this prairie was the great Indian road to the waters 
of the Missouri ; and so direct was the route, that in 
four days' journey from this place we might reach 
the Missouri about thirty miles above What we call- 
ed the Gates of the Rocky Mountains, or the spot 
where the valley of that river widens into an exten- 
sive plain on entering the chain of mountains. At 
ten ni^s from our camp Svas a small creek falling 
jn frwJ the eastward ; Rye miles below which we 
halted, on a large stream, which empties itself on 
the west side of the river. It is a fine, bold stream 
of clear water, about twenty yards wide, and w$ 
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called it Traveller's-rest Creek ; for, as our guide 
told us that we should here leave the river, we de< 
termined to stop for the purpose of taking celestial 
observations and collecting some food, as the coun- 
try through which we were to pass had no game for 
a great distance." • • • 

"September 10. The rooming being fair, all the 
hunters were sent out, and the rest of the party em- 
ployed in repairing their clothes : two of them were 
despatched to the junction of the river from the east, 
along which the Indians go to the Missouri, and 
which is about seven miles below TravellerVrest 
Creek." • • • 

"Towards evening one of the hunters returned 
with three Indians, whom he had met in his excursion 
up Traveller's-rest Creek. As soon as they saw him 
they prepared to attack him with arrows ; but he pa- 
cified them by laying down his gun, and, advancing 
towards them, soon persuaded them to come to the 
camp. Our Shoshonee guide could not speak the 
language of these people ; but, by the universal lan- 
Ifuage of signs and gesticulations, which is perfectly 
wtelligible among the Indians, he found that they 
' were three Tushepaw Flatheads, in pursuit of two 
men, supposed to be Shoshonees, who had stolen 
twenty-three of their horses. We gave them some 
boiled venison and a few presents, such as a fish-hook, 
a steel to strike fire, and a little powder ; but they 
seemed best pleased with a piece of riband which we 
tied in the hair of each of them. They were in such 
haste, however, lest their horses should be carried 
off, that two of them set off after sunset in quest of 
the robbers ; but the third was persuaded to remam 
with usy and to conduct us to his relations. These, 
he said, were numerous, and resided on the Colum- 
bia, in the plain below the mountains. From that 
place, he added, the river was navigable to the ocean ; 
that some of his kinsmen had been there last fall, and 
«een an old white man, who resided there by himself, 
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ad who ^ve them some hairidkerchiefs like those 
we have. The distance from this place was five 
sleeps, or days' journeys. When our hunters had all 
joined us, we found our provisions consisted of four 
deer, a beaver, and three grouse. The observation 
of to-day gave 46o 48' 28"' as the latitude of Travel* 
ler's-rest i;r6ek." 

They were detained the whole of the next mominff 
lo recover. some of their horses which had strayed 
«way, so that they advanced but seven miles during 
the remainder of the day. The Indian became im- 
patient to return home, and left them. 

''September 12. We proceeded,^ continues the 
Journal, *' at seven o'clock, and soon passed a stream 
iaUing in on the right, near which whs an old Indian 
camp, with a bath or sweating- house covered with 
earth. At two miles' distance we ascended a high 
bank, and thence passed through a hilly and thickly* 
timbered country for nine miles, when we came to 
the forks of the creek, where the road branches up 
each fork. We followed the western route; ana, 
finding that the creek made a considerable bend at 
the distance of four miles, crossed a high mountain 
in order to avoid the circuit. The.road had been very 
bad during the first part of the day ; but the passage 
over the mountain, which was eight miles across, 
was exceedingly trying to the horses, as we were 
obliged to go over steep, stony sides of hills, and 
along hollows and ravines, rendered still more troub- 
lesome by the fallen timber, chiefiy pine, spruce-pine, 
and fir. We at length reached the creek, having made 
twenty-three miles on a route so difficult thai some 
ef the party did not join us before ten o'clock. We 
found the accounts of scantiness of game but too trae, 
as we were not able to procure any during the whole 
of yesterday, and to-day we killed only a single pheas- 
ant. Along the road we observed many of the pine» 
trees peeled off, which is done bv the Indians to pro» 
core the inner bark for food in the spring. 
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"September 13. Two of the horses strayed aw«y 
during the night, aad one of them being Captaift 
Lewis's, he remained with four men to seek for them, 
while we proceeded up the creek. At the distance 
of two miles we came to several springs, issuing from 
large rocks of a coarse, hard grit, and nearly boiling 
hot. They seem to be much frequented, as thera 
are several paths made by elk, deer, and other ani- 
mals, and near one of them there is a hoie or Indian 
bath, besides roads leading in different directions* 
These embarrassed our guide, who, making a mis* 
take, took us three miles out of the proper course^ 
over an exceedingly bad route. We then fell into 
the right road, and proceeded on very well, when, hav- 
ing made five miles, we stopped to refresh the horses. 
Captain Lewis here joined us; but, not having been 
able to find his horse, two men were sent back to 
continue the search.'* 

They advanced till the evening, and encamped 
on a stream to which they gave the name of Glado 
Creek. 

Starting early the next morninff, they advanced 
along the right bank of Glade Creek, and at the dis- 
tance of six miles found it joined by another of equal 
size, coming from the right. ^'Here,'* says the 
Journal, " we passed over to the left side of the 
creek, and began the ascent of a veiy high and steep 
mountain, nine miles across. On reaching the oth- 
er side, we found a large branch from the left, which 
seems to rise in the Saowy Mountains to the south 
and southeast." • ♦ * *» The mountains we crossed 
to-day were much more difficult than those of yes- 
terday : the last was particularly fatiguing, being 
Steep and stony, broken by fallen timber, and thick- 
ly overgrown by pine, spruce, fir, hacmataok, and 
tamarac. Although we had made only seventeen 
miles, we were all very weary. Our whole stock 
of animal food was now exhausted, and we there- 
fore killed a colt, on which we made a hearty sup«^ 
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per. From this incident we called the last creelt 
we had passed from the south Colt-killed Creek« 
The river itself is eighty yards wide, with a swift 
current and a stony channel. Its Indian name i« 
Kooskooskee. 

''September 16. At an early hour we proceeded 
along the right side of the Kooskooskee, over steepi 
rocky points of land, till at the distance of four 
miles we reached an old Indian fishing-place. The 
load here turned to the right of the river, and began 
to ascend a mountain ; but the wind and the fire had 
prostrated or scorched almost all the timber on the 
Bonth side, and the ascents were so steep that we 
were forced to wind in every direction round the 
high knobs, which constantly impeded our prggress. 
Beveral of the horses lost their foothold and slip* 
ped ; one of them, which was loaded with a desk 
and small trunk, rolled over and over for forty yards, 
till his fall was stopped by a tree. The desk was 
broken, but the poor animal escaped without much 
injury. After clamberitig in this way for four miles, 
we came to a high, snowy part of the mountain, 
where was a spring of wat^r, at which we halted 
two hours to refresh our horses. 

''On leaving the sprmg the road continued as bad 
as it was below, and the timber more abundant. At 
four nules we reached the top of the moimtain, and, 
foreseeing no chance of meeting with water, we en* 
camped on the northern side, near an old bank of 
snow three feet deep. Some of this we melted, 
and supped on the remains of the colt killed yester* 
day. Our only game to-day was two pheasants; 
and the horses, on which we calculated as a last re- 
source, began to fail us, for two of them were so 
poor and worn out with fatigue that we were obli- 
ged to l^ave them behind. All around us were high, 
rugged mountains, among which was a lofty rauffe 
from southeast to northwest, whose tops were witb> 
oat timber^ and in some pkces covered with snow* 
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The night was cloudy and teiy coldt and three honft 
before daybreak, , 

^September 16, it began to snow, and coniinoed 
til day, so that by evening It was six or eight incb^ 
es deep. This covered the track so '•C(»tnpletely 
that we were obliged constantly to halt aitd exsinn- 
ine, lest we should lose our way. In many placet 
we had nothing to guide us except the branches of 
the trees, which, t^ing low, have beeu rubbed by 
the burdens of the Indian horses. 'I*he road was^ 
tike that of yesterday, along steep hillsides obstruct* 
•d with fallen timber, and having a growth of eight 
different species of pine, standing so thick that the 
snow fell from them as we passed, and kept us con* 
tinually wet to the skin, and so cold that we were 
anxious lest our feet should be frozen, as we had 
only thin moccasins to defend them. 

^*At noon we halted to let the horses feed on 
some long grass on the north side of the mount* 
sin, and endeavoured, by making -Ares, to keep our* 
selves warm. As soon as the horses were refresh* 
ed, Captain Clarke went ahead with one man, and 
St the distance of a\;L miles reached a stream from 
the right, and prepared fires by the time of otrr arri* 
?al at dusk." • • • " We were aR very wet, cold, 
and hungry : although before setting out this moni» 
ing we had seen four deer, we could not procure Bnf 
of them, and were obliged to kill a second colt for 
our supper.'* 

The two following days they encountered simihr 
difficulties from the ruggedness of the country and 
the absence of game, so that they were obliged to 
kill another colt for their si^sistence. On the eves* 
ing of the i8th they encamped, afler a fatiguing 
day's jou mey of eighteen miles. " We now," eontin* 
ues the Joiur nal, *' melted some snow, and supped on 
a little portable soup, a few cai\isters of which, with 
•bout twenty pounds of bears' oil, are our only re- 
naiaing means of subsisttoce. Our guns are scarce* 
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Sof any service, ibr there ia no Hf ii^ creature in 
ese iiiouala ins, except a few udhU pheASHivts, • 
$mall species of gray squirrel, aod a blue bird ofkbtt 
Yulture kind, about the size of a turtle-dove or jay^ 
Iffid even these are difHcult to shoot/* 
' Captain Clarke, meanwbilei had proceeded in ad* 
Tance of the party, with six hunters, for the purpose 
of procuring game. In this, however, they were 
wholly unsuccessful ; and, without anything to eai, 
t^y encamped in the. evening on. the- banks of a 
stream^ to which they gave the appropriate name of 
hungry Creek. 

** September 19. Captain Clarke proceeded up the 
creek, along which the road was more steep and 
stony than any he had yet pussed. ^t six milee* 
distance he reached a small plain, in which he fop> 
tunately found a horse, on which ho breakfasted, 
and^hung ihe rest on a tree for the party in the rear. 
Two miles beyond this he left the creek and croaa^ 
ed three high nHHintains, rendered almost impassa^ 
We from the steepness of the ascent and the quantity 
of fallen timber, ^fter clambering over these ridg* 
es and moontains, and paseing some branches of 
Hungry Creek, he came to a large creek rauninf 
westward. This he followed for four miles, then 
turned to the right dowa the motintain, till he cama 
to a small creek to the left. Here he habed, having 
akade twenty-two miles on his course, south 80 dch 
grees west, though the winding route over tba 
IDountains almost doubled the distance. On de- 
scending the last mountain, the heat became miM^ 
wiore sensible, after tbe exireme cold he had expop* 
lienced for several days pae^-* 

Tbe main party advanced eighteen milesf over 
aoountains and along narfow, dangerous paths^ aad 
encamped for the night on a hraach of Hungry Creek* 
They killed no gan>e, and their only refresbmeal 
Quriiig the day was a little portable soup. From fsi* 
tigue ai\d want of food they were, becoming mtidl 
emeebled, and dysentery began to prevail. 
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*' September 20. Captain Clarke went on tbtougb 
It country as rugged as before, till, on passing a low 
mountain, at the distance of four miles he came 
to the forks of a large creek. Down this he pro* 
ceeded oi^ a course south 00 degrees west for two 
miles, then turning to the right, continued over a 
dividing ridge, where were the heads of several lit* 
tie streams, and at twelve miles' distance descend* 
ed the last of the Rocky Mountains, and reached the 
level country. A beautiful open plain, partialljr 
supplied with pine, now presented itself. After pro* 
ceeding five miles, he discovered three Indian boys, 
who, on observin'g the party, ran off and hid them- 
selves in the grass. Captain Clarke immediat^y^ 
alighted, and, giving his horse and gun to one of the 
men, went afier the boys. He soon relieved their 
apprehensions, and sent them forward to the village, 
about a mile off, with presents of small pieces of 
riband. Soon after they reached home a man came 
out to meet the party, but with great caution: he 
conducted th^m to a larse tent in the village, and all 
the inhabitants gathered round to view with a raiz^ 
ture of fear and pleasure the wonderful strangers. 
The conductor now informed Captain Clarke, by 
signs, that the spacious tent he was in was the res- 
idence of the great chief, who had set out three 
days ago, with all the warriors, to attack some of 
tlteir enemies towards the southwest ; that he would 
not return before fifteen or eighteen days, and that 
in the mean time there were only a few men left to 
gfuard the women and children. Tbey now set be- 
ft>re them a small piece of buffalo meat, some dried 
salmon, berries, and several kinds of roots. Among 
these last was one which was round, much like an 
onion in appearance, and sweet to the taste; its 
name is quamash^ and it is eaten either in its nato^ 
ml state, boiled into a kind of soup, or made into a 
cake, when it is called pasheco. After their long 
•iMtinence this was a 8iimiituou% treat. They ie« 
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tamed the kindness of the people hy a few small 
presents, and then went on, in company with one 
of the chiefs, to a second yillaee in the same plain, 
at the distance of two miles. Here they were treat- 
ed with great kindness, and passed the night. The 
hunters were sent out, but, though they saw some 
tracks of deer, were unable to procure anything.** 

Captain Lewis, with the main party, had proceed- 
ed about two miles, when they fortunately found 
the remainder of the horse left by Captain Clarke, 
and also a note signifying his intention to descend 
into the plains to the southwest in search of pro- 
Tisions. One of their horses, with a valuable load, 
was missing, and two men were sent to find him. 
Their general course was south 25P west, through 
a dense forest of large pine, and they advanced fiif* 
teen miles before encamping. 

*' On descending the heights of the mountains,** 
continues the Journal, " the soil becomes gradually 
more fertile, and the land through which we passed 
this evening is pf an excellent quality. It has a 
dark gray soil, though very broken, and with large 
masses of gray freestond above the ground in many 
placesf Among the vegetable productions we dis- 
tinguished the alder, honeysuckle, and whortleber- 
ry, common in the United States ; also a species of 
honeysuckle known only west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, which rises to the height of about four feet, and 
bears a white berry. There is likewise a plant re- 
sembling the chokecherry, which grows in thick 
clumps eight or ten feet high, and bears a black ber- 
ry with a single stone, of a sweetish taste. The 
arbor vit<By too, is very common, and grows to a great 
size, being from two to six feet in diameter. 

*' September 31. The free use of food, to which 
he had for some time not been accustomed, made 
Captain Clarke very sick. He therefore sent out 
all the hunters, and remained himself at the village, 
as well on account of his illness as for the puN 
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fate of a:voidit|g^ ^ospictod, And collecting iuforaMi* 
iioii from the Indians as to the route. 

^* The two villagefs consisted of about thirty doutdt 
lents, and the inhabitants called themselves Chopuii* 
liish, or Pierced-Nose. The chief drew a chart of 
the rivery and explained thai a greater chief tiiaul 
hhnself, who governed these villages, and whose 
Qame was Twisted Hair, was now fishiug at th^ disi> 
iance of half a day's ride down the river. His chart 
made the Kooskooskee fork a little below his camfj^ 
with a second fork farther on, and a large brandi 
flowing m on each side, below which the river pass* 
ed the mountains : here was a great fall of water« 
near which lived white people, from whom were pro- 
cured the w^ite bead^ and brass ornaments worn 
by the women. 

" A chief of another band made a visit this mom^ 
tng, and smoked with Captain Clarke. The hunters * 
fetuming without having been able to kill anythinf, 
$)aptain Clarke purchased as much dried salmon* 
roots, and berries as he could with the few articles 
hfk chanced to have in his pockets, and having seitt 
them by one o( the men and a hired Indian back to 
Captain Lewis, he went on towards the camp of 
Twisted Hair. It was four o'clock before he set 
out, and the night soon came on ; but, meeting im - 
Indian coming from the river, they engaged him, 
with the present of a neckcloth, to guide them to that 
chief. They proceeded twelve miles through the 
plain before they reached the river hills, which are 
very high and steep. The whole valley, from these 
^lis to the Rocky Mountains, is a beautiful level 
country, with a rich soil, covered with grass : there 
is, however, but little timber, and the country is 
badly watered. The plain is so much lower than 
the surrounding hills, or so much sheltered by them, 
that the weather M'as quite warm, while the cold 
of the mountains was extreme. From the top of 
ihe river hills they proceeded down for three miles^ 
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i^ they reached the water side between eleven and 
twelve o*clock at night. Here they found a small 
camp of five squaws and three children, the chief 
himself being encamped, with two others, on a small 
island in' the river. The guide called to him, and he 
soon came over : Captain Clarke gave him a medal, 
and they smoked together till one o'clock." 

The main party proceeded on without anything 
worthy of note occurring. During the day they 
were so fortunate as to kill a few pheasants and a 
prairie wolf. ' 

" September 22. Captain Clarke passed over to 
the island in company with Twisted Hair, who 
seemed to be cheerful and sincere in his conduct. 
The river at this place was about one hundred and 
sixty yards wide, but interrupted by shoals, and the 
low grounds on its borders were narrow. The hunt- 
ers brought in three deer ; after which Captain Clarke 
left his party, and, accompanied by Twisted Hair 
and bis son, rode back to the village, where he arri- 
ved about sunset : they then walked up together to 
the second village, where we had just arrived. 

** We had intended to set out early; but one of the 
men having neglected to hobble his horse, he stray- 
ed away, and we were obliged to wait till nearly 
twelve o'clock. We then proceeded on a western 
course for two and a half miles, when we met the 
hunters sent by Captain Clarke from the village, 
seven and a half miles distant, with provisions. 
This supply was most seasonable, as we had tasted 
nothing since last night; and the fish, roots, and 
berries, in addition to a crow which we killed on the 
route, completely satisfied dur hunger. After this 
refreshment we proceeded in much belter spirits, 
and at a few miles were overtaken by the two men 
who had been sent back after the lost horse on the 
80th." • ♦ * 

" As we approached the village, most of the woro- 
•o, though a{.prized of our being expected, fled with 
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iheir children into the neighbouring woods. Ite 
men, however, received us without anv apprehen- 
sion, and gave us a plentiful supply of provisions. 
The plains were now crowded with Indians, who 
had come to see the persons of the whites, and the 
strange things they had brought with them ; but, as 
our guide was a perfect stranger to their language, 
we could converse by signs only. Our inquiries 
were chiefly directed to the character of the coun- 
try, the courses of the rivers, and the Indian villa- 
ges, in regard to all which we received more or less 
information ; and, as their accounts varied but little 
from each other, we were induced to place^ confi- 
dence in them. Twisted Hair drew a chart of the 
river on a white elkskin ; according to which, the 
Kooskooskee Forks were a few miles from this 
place: two days' journey towards tl)e south was 
another and larger fork, on which the Shoshonee or 
Snake Indians nshed ; five days' journey lower down 
was a large river from the northwest, into which 
Clarke's River empties itself; and from the moutk 
of that river to the falls was five days' journey far- 
ther. On all the forks, as well as on the main river, 
great numbers of Indians resided, j^nd at the falls 
were establishments of whites. This was the story 
of Twisted Hair. 

^ September 23. The chiefs and warriors were all 
assembled this morning, and we explained to them 
from whence we came, the objects of our visiting 
them, and our pacific intentions towards all the In^ 
dians. This, being conveyed by signs, might not 
have been perfectly Qomprehended, but appeared to 
give entire satisfaction. We now gave a medal to 
two of the chiefs, a shirt to Twist^ Hair, in addi- 
tion to the medal he had already received, and a flag 
and handkerchief for the grand chief on his return. 
To these were added a knife, a handkerchief, and a 
small piece of tobacco for each chief. The Indians 
did not give us any provisions gratuitously. We 
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ifcerefofepureliased ti quantity of fish; berries (chiefly 
red haws), and roots, and in the afternoon went on 
to the second village. Twisted Hair here introdu- 
ced as into his own tent (which consisted, however, 
of nothing more than pine-bnshes and bark), and 
gave us some dried sdmon boiled. We continued 
our purchases^ and obtained as much provision as 
oar horses could carry, in their present weak condi- 
tion, as far as the river. The men exchanged a few 
old canisters for dressed elkskins, of which they 
made shirts. Great crowds of the natives were 
round us all night, but we' did not miss anything ei^- 
cept a knife, and a few other articles stokn from a 
shotpottch the day before. 

^ September 24* We sent back Colter in search 
of the horses lost in the mountains ; and, having 
collected the rest, set out at ten o'clock along the 
same route already passed by Captain Clarke to- 
wards the river. All round the village the women 
were, busily employed in gathering and dressing the 
pash^o root, of which large quantities were heaped < 
up in piles over the plain. We now felt severely 
the consequences of eating heartily after our late 
privations : Captain Lewis and two of the men were 
taken very ill last evening, and to-day he could 
scarcely sit on his horse, while others were obliged 
to be put on their horses, and some, from extreme 
weakness and pain, were forced to lie down by the 
side of the road for a considerable time. At sunset 
we reached the island where the hunters had been 
left on the 38d; They had been unsuccessful, hav- 
ing killed only two deer since that time, and two of 
Uiem were very ill. A Uttle below this island was 
a larger one, on which we encamped, and adminis- 
tered Rush's pills to the sick. 

'* September 35. The weather was very hot and 

oppressive to the party, most of whom were now 

complaining of sickness. Our situation, indeed, 

pendiercd it neeessary to husband our remaining 
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■tiength, and it was determined to proceed down tlte 
river in canoes : Captain Clarice therefore set out 
with Twisted Hair and two young men in quest of 
timber for their construction. As he went down the 
river, at the distance of a mile he crossed a creek 
from the right, wjiich, from the rocks that obstructed 
its passage, he called Rockdam River. The hills 
along the river were high and steep, the low grounds 
narrow, and the navigation was embarrassed by two 
rapids. At the distance of two miles farther he 
reached two nearly equal forks of the stream, one 
uf which flowed in from the north. At this place 
h^, rested for an hour, and cooked a few salmon 
which one of the Indians had struck with a gig. 
H^re, too, he was joined by some Indians in two 
canoes from below. These canpes were long, 
steady, and loaded with the furniture and provisions 
of two families. He now crossed the south fork, 
and returned to the camp on the south side, the 
greater part of the way through a narrow pine bot- 
tom, in which was found much fine timber suitable 
for canoe?' One of the Indian boats, with two men, 
set out at the same time ; and such was their dex- 
terity in managing the pole, that they reached camp 
within fifteen minutes after him, although they had 
to drag the canoe over three rapids. He found Cap- 
tain Lewis and several of the men still very sick, 
and distributed to such as were in need of it salts 
and tartar emetic. 

** September 26. Having resolved to go down to 
some spot calculated for building canoes, we set out 
eariy this morning, proceeded &v^e miles, and en- 
eamped on a piece of low ground opposite the forks 
of the river; but so weak were the men, that sever- 
al were taken sick in coming down, the weather 
being oppressively hot. Two chiefs, with their fam- 
ilies, followed us, and encamped, with a great num- 
ber of horses, near us ; and soon after our arrival 
WjB were joined by two Indians^who had comedown 
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teiiDitkforkcmanilt. W6 pwdiMed some fiQMli^ 
«ilmon ; mnd, havrog distributed axes, and portioned 
Oitt the labour ^ the party^ 

** September 37, at an early faovr began our pre^ 
arations for constructing ^^tB canoes. But few A' 
the men, however, were able to wotk« and of theae 
eeVeral were soon taken ill, bm the day proved very 
Itot. The huntera, too, retamed without any gaiiie« 
and seriously indisposed, so that nearly the whole 
pAny were now sick* We procured eome frei^ 
aaimon ; and Coher, who at this time returned with 
one of the horses, brought half a deer, which waa 
very nourishing to the invalids. Several Indiada 
i^rom a camp bel6w came up to see us." 

From this time to the 9th of October, aE the 
men clkpable of labonr were employed in preparing 
the canoes. The health of the party gradnally re* 
cruited, thongh they still su^ered severely from want 
«f food ; and, as the hunters had but little success in 
procuring game, they were obliged on the 8d to kiM 
one of their horses. Indians from different qoarters 
fVmoently visited them, but all that could be obtain^ 
ed Rom them was a little fish and some dried roots^ 

*' October 5. The canoes being nearly finished^** 
ftaye the Journal, *'it became necessary td dispose 
of our horses. They were therefore collected, to the 
number of thirty^^ight, and, after being branded and 
marked, were ddivered to three Indians, the two 
brothers and the son of a chief who had promised to 
accompany us down the river. ^ To each of these 
men we gave a knife and some small articles, and 
they agreed to take care of the horses till our return* 
The hunters, with all their diligence, were unable lo 
tLili anything ; the hills being high and rugged, and 
the woods too dry to hunt deer, which was the only 
game in the country. We therefore continued to 
eat dried fish and roots, which were purchased of 
the squaws with small presents, but chiefly white 
~i, of which they are extravagantly fond. Boms 
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oJP ihese roots seemed to possess Teiy active prop* 
erttes; for, after supping on them this evening, we 
were swelled to such a degree as to be scarcely able 
to 'breathe for several hours. Towards night we 
launched two canoes, which proved to be very good. 

^ October 6. The morning was cool, and the wind 
easterly. The general course of the winds seems 
to be nearly the same as we observed on the east 
side of the mountains. While on the head^waters 
of the Missouri, we had every morning a cool wind 
from the west. At this place a cool breeze springs 
up during the latter part of the night, or near day- 
break, aim continues till seven or eight o*clock, whea 
it subsides, and the other part of the day is warm. 
Captain Lewis was now not so well as he had been, 
and Captain Clarke was also taken ill. We had all 
our saddles buried in a cache near the river, about 
half a mile below, and deposited at the same time a 
canister of powder and a bag of balls. The time 
which could be spared from our labours oa the ca- 
noes was devoted to some astronomical observations. 
The latitude of ottr camp, as deduced from the mean 
of two observations, was found to be 46^ 34' 56.3^ 
north. 

** October 7. This morning all the canoes were 
put in the water and loaded, the oars fixed, and evetj 
preparation made for setting out ; but when we were 
all ready, the two chiefs who had promised to ac- 
company us were not to be found, and at the same 
tkne we missed a pipe tomahawk : we therefore pro- 
ceeded without them. Below the forks the river is 
called the Kooskooskee, and is a clear, rapid stream, 
with a number of shoals and difficult places. For 
some miles the hills were steep, and the low grounds 
harrow ; but then succeeded an open country, with 
a few trees scattered along the river. At the dis- 
tance of nine miles was a small creek on the left. 
We passed in the course of the day ten rapids ; in 
descending one of which, one of the canoes struck a 
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ioek and sprung aleak. We, however, continued foe 
nineteen miles, and encamped on the left side of 
the river, opposite to th^ mouth of a small ran. 
Here the canoe was unloaded and repaired, and two 
lead canisters of powder were deposited. Several 
camps of Indians were on the sides of the river, hot 
we had little intercourse with any of them. 

•* October 8. We set out at nine o'clock. At eight 
and a half miles we passed an island, and four and 
a half miles lower a second, opposite a small creek 
on the left side of the river. Five miles farther was 
another island on the left ; and a mile and a half be- 
yond, a fourth. At a short distance from this was 
a large creek coming from the right, to which we gave 
the name of Colter's Creek, from Colter, one of our 
men. We had proceeded from this creek about a 
mile and a half, and were passing the last of fifteen 
rapids, having gone over the other fourteen safely, 
when one of the canoes struck, and, a hole being made 
m her side, she immediately filled. The men, several 
of whom could not swim, clung to her till one of Uie 
other boats could be unloaded, and with the assistanee 
of an Indian canoe they were all brought to shore. 
All the goods were so much wet that we were obliged 
to halt for the night, and spread them out to dry. 
While all this was doing it was necessary to place 
two sentinels over the merchandise, for we have 
focmd that these Indians, though kind and disposed 
to give us every aid during our distress, cannot resist 
the temptation of pilfering small articles. We passed, 
daring our route of twenty miles, several encamp- 
ments of Indians on the islands and near the rapids, 
which places are chosen as most convenient fortaking 
salmon. At' one of these camps we found the two 
chiefs who had left us after promising to descend the 
river with us : they, however, willingly came on board 
after we had gone through the ceremony of smoking. 

** October 9. The morning, as usual, was cool ; bat« 
ii the wither was (doudy, our merchandise dxie4 
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lot riowly. The boat, thoagh much injured, wif 
nepured by ten o'clock so as to be pnrfectly fit for 
service: still we were obliged to remain througli 
the day, for the articles to be sufficiently dry to bf 
reloaded. The time we employed tn purchasing §8^ 
Inr the voyage and in conversing with the Indians* 
In the afternoon we were surprised at hearing that 
oor old Shoshonee guide and his son had left us, and 
been seen mnning up the river several miles above. 
As he had never given any notice of his intention, nor 
even received his pay for conducting us, we could 
not imagine the cause of his desertion, nor did he 
ever come back to explain his conduct. We request- 
ed the chief to send a horseman after him, to ask 
him to return and receive what we owed him. From 
this, however, he dissuaded us ; saying very franklyi 
that his nation, the Chopunnish, would take from the 
old man any presents he might have on passing tlveir 
camp. 

" The Indians came about our encampment at nigfat« 
and weie very gay and good-humoured with the mevu 
Among other exhibitions was that of a s()uaw, who 
appeared to be crazy : she sang in a wild, mcohereot 
manner, and would offer to the spectators all the lit- 
tle artieles she possessed, scarifymg herself in a hor- 
rid manner if any one refused her presents. She 
seemed to be an object of pity among the Indians, 
who suffered her to do as she pleased, without any 
ittlemiption. 

^ October 10. A fine morning. We loaded the ea- 
noes and set off at seven o'clock. At the distance 
of two and a half miles we had passed three islands, 
the last of which was opposite to a small stream on 
the right. Within the next three and a half miles 
was another idand, and a creek on the left, with wide 
low grounds, containing wiUow and cotton wood trees, 
and on which were three tents of Indians. Twa 
miles lower was the head »f a large island, and six 
and a half miles beyond it we halted at an encamp* 
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teent of eight lodges on ^e led, in Ofder to examioi 
a rapid before us. We had already passed eight, 
fiome of them difficult ; but this was worse than amr 
of those, being strewed with rooks, and very hazam- 
OQs : we purchased here some roots, and dined with 
the Indians. Among them was a man from the falls, 
who says that he has seen white people at that place, 
and is very desirous of going down with us : an offer, 
however, which we declined. Just above this camp 
we had passed a tent, near which was an Indian bath- 
ing himself in a small pond or hole of water, warmed 
by throwing in hot stones. Alter finishing our neid, 
we descended the rapid with no injury except to one 
of our boats, which ran against a rock, but in the 
course of an hour was got off, with only a small split 
in her side. This rapid, from its appearance and difll> 
culty, we named Rugged Rapid. We went on over 
five others of a less dangerous character, and at the 
distance of five miles reached a large fork of the river 
from the south; and, after having gone twenty miles, 
halted below the junction on the right bank. Om 
arrival soon attracted the attention of the Indians, 
who flocked in all directions to see us. In the even- 
ing, the Indian from the falls, whom we had seen at 
Rugged Rapid, joined us with his son, in a small cs- 
noe, and insisted on accompanying us to the Tails. 
Being again reduced to fish and roots, we made an 
experiment to vary our food by purchasing a few dogs, 
and, after having been accustomed to horse-flesh, felt 
no disrelish to this new dish. The Chopunnish have 
great numbers of dogs, which they employ for do- 
mestic purposes, but never eat them; and our using 
the flesh of that animal soon brought us into ndtoulp 
as dog- eaters. 

" Tne country at the junction of the two rivers is 
an open plain on all sides, broken towards the left 
by a distant ridge of high land, thinly covered with 
timber. This is the only body of timber which the 
country contains, for at the forks there is not a tree 
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to be seen ; and in almost the whole descent or niHtf 
miles down the Kooskooskee from its forks, there are 
Tery few. This southern branch is, in fact, the main 
•tream of Lewis's River, on which we encamped when 
among the Shoshonees. The Indians inform us that 
it is navigable for sixty miles ; that not far from its 
mouth it receives a branch from the south; and a 
second and larger branch two days* march up, nearly 
parallel to the first Chopunnish villages we met near 
the mountains. This branch is called Pawnashte, 
and is the residence of a chief who, according to 
their expression, has more horses than he can count 
The river has many rapids, near which are numer- 
ous fishing camps, there being ten establishments of 
this kind before reaching the first southern branch : 
one on that stream, five between that and the Paw- 
nashte, one on that river, and two above it ; besides 
which, there are many other Indian settlements on 
the more distant waters of the river. All these In- 
dians belong to the Chopunnish nation, and live in 
tents of an oblong form, covered with fiat roofs. 

^ At its mouth Lewis's River is about two hun- 
dred and fifty yards wide, and its water is of a green- 
khUue colour. The Kooskooskee, whose waters 
are clear as crystal, is one hundred and fifty yards 
in width, and after the union the breadth is increased 
to three hundred yards : at the point of union is an 
Indian cabin, and in Lewis's River a small island. 

*' The men of the Chopunnish, or Pierced-Noso 
nation, residing on the Kooskooskee and Lewis Riv- 
ers, are in person stout, portly, and well- looking; 
the women are small, with good features, and are 
gmisrally handsome, though the complexion of both 
sexes is darker than that of the Tushepaws. In 
dress they resemble that nation, being fond of dis- 
playing their ornaments. Buffalo or elk skin robest 
decorated with beads, sea-shells, chiefly mother-of- 
pearl, attached to an otter-skin collar, falling in front 
In two queues ; feathers, paints of different kinds. 
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{MTincipally white, green, and light blue, all of which 
they'find in their own coynlry — these are the chief 
ornamenta they use. In the winter they wear a 
short shirt of dressed skins, long painted leggins and 
moccasms, and a plait of twisted grass lound the 
neck. 

" The dress of the women is more simple, con- 
' eisting of a long shirt 9{ argalia or ibex skin, reach- 
ing down to the ankles, and without any girdle : to 
the bottom of it are lied little pieces of brass, shells, 
and other small articles, but the top is not at all or- 
namented. The dress of the females is, indeed, more 
modest, and more studiously so than any we have 
observed, while the other sex are heedless of the 
indelicacy of exposure. 

** The Chopunnish have very few amusements, 
their life being painful and laborious, and all their 
exertions being necessary to earn even a precarious 
subsistence. During the summer and autumn they 
are busily occujtied in (ishing for salmon, and col* 
lecting their winter store of roots. Tn the av inter 
they hunt the deer on snow-shoes over the plains, 
and towards spring cross the mountains to the Mis- 
souri<, for the purpose of trafficking for buffalo robes. 
The inconveniences of this comfortless life are in- 
creased by frequent encounters with their enemies 
from the west, who drive them over the mountains 
with the loss of their horses, and sometimes the 
lives of many of the nation. Though originally the 
same people, their dialect varies very perceptibly 
from that of the Tushepaws. Their treatment to 
us differed much from the kind and disinterested 
services of the Shoshonees ; they are, indeed, self- 
ish and avaricious, p4rting very reluctantly with ev- 
ery article of food or clothing ; and, while they ex- 
pect a recompense for every service; however small, 
do not concern themselves about reciprocating any 
favours we may show them. 

«* They are generally healthy, the only disorders 
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we have remarked among them being of a scrofiK 
lous kind ; and for these, as well as for the amuse- 
ment of those who are in good health, hot and cold 
bathing is very frequently used. 

" The soil of these prairies is a light yellow clay : 
it is barren, and produces little more than a beam- 
ed grass about three inches hi^h, and the prickly 
pear, of which we here found three species. The 
first is of the broad-leafed kind, common to the Mis- 
souri ; the second has a leaf of a globular form, and 
is also frequent in the upper parts of the Missouri, 
particularly in the country along the river after it 
enters the Rocky Mountains. The third is peculiar 
to this country, and is much more troublesome than 
either of the others. It consists of small, thick leaves 
of a circular form, which grow from the margin of 
each other, as in the broad-leafed pear of the Mis- 
souri. These leaves are armed with a great number 
of thorns, which are very strong, and appear to be 
barbed ; and, as the leaf itself is very slightly at- 
tached to the stem, as soon as one of the thorns 
touches the moccasin, it adheres, and brings with it 
the leaf, accompanied by a re-enforcement of ottor 
ihofos.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 

Departare of the Party.— Description of an Indian Sweating- 
bath and Burial-place.— Daogerous Kapids.— Visits from the 
iDdians, who manifest a pacific Disposition.— Description of the 
Sokulk Tribe.— Their Dress, and Manner of building Houses, 
— Their pacific Character.— Their Habits of Living.— Their 
Mode of boiling Salmon.— Vast Quantities of Salmon among 
the Sokulks.— Council held with this Tribe.— The Tenor 
and Consternation excited by Captain Clarke. — Some Ac- 
count of the Pishquitpaws.— Their Mode of burying the Dead. 

^October II, 1805. This morning the wind was 
from the east, and the weather cloudy. We set 
aut early, and at the distance of a mile and a half 
reached a point of rocks in a bend of the river to- 
wards the left, near to which was, an old Indian 
house, and a meadow on the opposite bank. Here 
the hills came down towards the water, and, with 
the rocks which have fallen from their sides, form- 
ed a rapid, over which we were obliged to drag the 
canoes. A mile and a half farther we passed two 
Indian lodges in a bend towards the right, and at six 
miles from our camp of last evening reached the 
mouth of a brook on the left. Just above this stream 
we stopped for breakfast, at a large encampment of 
Indians on the same side. We soon began to trade 
with them for a stock of provisions, and were so 
fortunate as to purchase seven dogs and all the fish 
they could spare. While this traffic was going on, 
we observed a vapour- bath or sweating- house of a 
difierent form from any used on the frontiers of the 
United States or among the Rocky Mountains : it 
was a hollow square of six or eight feet deep, form- 
ed against the river-bank by damming up with mud 
the other three sides, and covering the top com- 
pletely, except an aperture about two feet wide. 
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The bathers descend by this hole, taking with them 
a number of heated stones and jugs of water ; and 
after seating themselves round the room, throw the 
water on the stones till the steam becomes of a 
temperature sufficiently high for their purpose. The 
baths of the Indians in the Rocky Mountains are of 
different sizes, the most common being made of mud 
and slicks, hke an oven ; but the mode of raising 
the steam is exactly the same. Among both these 
nations it is very uncommon for a man to bathe 
alone ; he is generally accompanied by one, and 
sometimes several of his acquaintances. Indeed, it 
is so essentially a social amusement, that to decline 
going in the bath when invited by a friend is one 
of the highest indignities which can be offered. The 
Indians on the frontiers generally use a bath that 
will accommodate only one person, and which is 
formed of a wicker-work of willows, about four 
feet high, arched at the top, and covered with skins 
In this the bather sits, till by means of the steam 
from the heated stones he has perspired sufficiently. 
These baths are almost universally in the neighbour- 
hood of running water, into which the Indians 
plunge immediately on coming out from them ; and 
sometimes they return again, and subject themselves 
to a second perspiration. This practice is, howev- 
er, less frequent among the nations on our borders 
than those to the westward. The bath is employed 
either for pleasure or health, and is used indiscrini' 
inately for all -kinds of diseases. 

" Shortly after leaving our encampment we passed 
two rapids, and at the distance of four and a half 
miles reached one which was much more difficult. 
Three miles beyond this there were three huts of 
Indians on the right, where we stopped and obtain- 
ed, in exchange for a few trifles, some pasheco roots, 
fLwe dogs, and a small quantity of dried fish. We 
made our dinner of part of each of these articles, 
and then proceeded on without any obstruction tiU 
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after we had gone twelve and a half miles, whe«^ 
we came to a ^tony island on the right side of the 
river, opposite to which was a rapid, and a second 
at its lower point. About three and a half miles be* 
yond this island was a small brook, emptying itself 
into a bend on the right, where we stopped at two 
Indian huts, which we found inhabited. Here we 
met two Indians belonging to a nation residing at 
the mouth of this river. We had made thirty-one 
miles to-day, although the weather was warm, and 
the current obstructed by nine different rapids, more 
or less difficult to pass. >A11 these rapids are fishing* 
places, greatly resorted to in the season; and as we 
passed we observed near them slabs and piepes of 
split timber raised from the ground, and some entire 
houses, vacant at present, but which will be occupied 
as soon as the Indians return from the plains on both 
sides of the river, where our chief informs us they are 
now hunting the antelope. Near each of the houses 
is a small collection of graves, the buriiR-places of 
those whb frequent these establishments. The dead 
are wrapped in robes of skins, and deposited in 
graves, which are covered over with earth, and mariir 
ed or secured by little pickets or pieces of wood 
stuck promiscuously in and around them. The 
country on both sides, after mounting a steep ascent 
of about two hundred feet, becomes an open, level, 
and fertile plain, which is, however, as well as the 
borders of the river itself, entirely destitute of any 
kind of timber : and the chief growth we observed 
consisted of a few low blackberries." • • • 

They continued to descend the river, and from the 
12th to the 15th proceeded about sixty- three miles. 
On their way they passed several rapids, one of 
which was particularly dangerous, and two miles in 
length. They got over it safely, however, by the aid 
of their Indian pilots, but were less fortunate the next 
^ny; one of their canoes being driven sideways 
^^diust a rock, so that she filled with water, and they 
D2 
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were obliged to unload her to dry the baggage 8h« 
had on board. Unfortunately, their roots and other 
provisions were in this boat, and were entirely spoil- 
ed. The only game they procured was a few geese 
and ducks. They passed two considerable streams 
on the 13th, the first of which they called Kimooenim 
Creek, and the other Drewyer's River. Having part- 
ly dried their baggage, they set out again late in the 
day on the 15th, intending to complete the drying at 
the mouth of the river, where they proposed stopping 
to take some celestial observations, and which they 
supposed could not be far distant. 

" For the first four miles," proceeds the Journal, 
'*we passed three islands, at the lower points of 
which were the same number of rapids, besides a 
fourth at a distance from them. In the next ten miles 
we passed eight islands and three more rapids, and 
reached a point X)f rocks on the left. These islands 
were of various sizes, and were all composed of 
round ston^ and sand : the rapi^is were in many pla- 
ces difficult and dangerous to pass. The country 
now became lower than before, the ground near the 
river not being higher than ninety or a hundred feet, 
and extending back into a waving plain. Soon aAer 
leaving this point of rocks we entered a narrow chan- 
nel, formed by the projecting cliffs of the bank, which 
rise nearly perpendicular from the water. The river 
is not, however, rapid, but gentle and srmooth the 
whole length of its confinement, which continues for 
three miles, when it falls, or rather widens, into a 
kind of basin nearly round, and without any percept- 
ible current. After passing through this basin we 
were joined by the three Indians who had piloted us 
through the rapids since we left the forks, and who, 
in company with our two chiefs, had gone before us. 
They had halted here to warn us of a dangerous rapid 
which begins at the lower point of the basin. As the 
day was too far spent to attempt it, we determined 
to examine it before desceiiding, and therefore en- 
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camped near an island at its head, and studied par- 
ticularly all its narrow and difficult parts. The spot 
where we landed was an old fishing establishment, 
of which there yet remained the timbers of a house, 
carefully raised on scaffolds to protect tliem against 
the spring freshet. Not being able to procure any 
other fuel, and the night being cold, we were a sec- 
ond time obliged to use the property of the Indians, 
who still remain in the plains hunting the antelope. 
Our progress had been but twenty miles, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of passing the rapids ; and 
our game consisted of only two teal. 

" October 16. Having fully examined the rapids, 
which we found even more difficult than the report 
of the Indians had induced us to believe, we set out 
early, and, putting our Indian guide in front, our 
smallest canoe next, and the rest in succession, be- 
gan the descent. The passage proved to be very 
disagreeable, as there was a continuation of shoals, 
extending, from bank to bank, for the distance of 
three miles, the channel being narrow and crooked, 
and obstructed by large rocks in ev^ry direction, so 
as to require great dexterity to avoid being dashed 
against them. We got through, however, with no 
injury to any of the boats except the hindmost, which 
ran on a rock ; but, by the assistance of the other 
boats and of the Indians, who were very alert, she 
escaped, though the baggage on board of her was 
wet. Within three miles we passed three small isl- 
ands, on one of which were the pans of a house, put 
on scaffolds as usual, and soon after came to another 
rapid at the lower extremity of three small islands ; 
and to a second, again, at the distance of a mile and a 
half below them. At six miles from the great rapid 
we reached a point of rocks at a rapid opposite to the 
upper part of a small island on the left : three miles 
farther there was another rapid ; and two miles be- 
yond this, a very bad one, or, rather, a fall of the river. 
This last proved, on examination, to be so difficult, 
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that \i e thought it imprudent to attempt it, and thex^ 
fore unloaded the canoes, and made a portage of three 
quarters of a mile. This rapid, which is of about the 
same length, is much broken by rocks and shoals^ 
and has a small island in it, on the right side. 

''After completing the transportation we halted 
for dinner, and while we were eating were visited 
by five Indians, who had come up the river on foot 
in great haste. We received then^ kindly, smoked 
with them, and gave them a piece of tobacco to smoke 
with their tribe ; on receiving which they set out to 
return, and continued running as fast as they could 
while they remained in sight. Their curiosity had 
been excited by the accounts of our two chiefs, who 
had gone on ahead, to apprize the tribes of our ap- 
proach, and of our friendly dispositions towards 
them. After dinner we reloaded the canoes and pro- 
ceeded. We soon passed a rapid opposite to the up- 
per point of a sandy island on the left, which has a 
8ffloller island near it. At three miles there was a 
gravelly bar in the river ; and four miles beyond this, 
the Kimooenim River empties itself into the Colum- 
bia, having an island at its mouth, just below a small 
rapid. We halted above the point of junction, on the 
Kimooenim, to confer with the Indians, who had col- 
lected in great numbers to receive us. On landing 
we were met by our two chiefs, to whose good offices 
we were indebted for this reception, and also by the 
two Indians who had passed us a few days since on. 
horseback ; one of them appearing to t>e a man of in- 
fluence, as he harangued the assembly on our arrival. 
After smoking with the Indians, we formed a camp at 
the point where the. two rivers unite, near which we 
found some driftwood : we were also supplied by our 
two old chiefs with the stalks of willows and some 
small bushes for fuel. Scarcely had we fixed our 
quarters and got the fires prepared, when a chief 
came from the Indian camp about a fourth of a mile 
up the Columbia, at the head of nearly two himdred 
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men. Thejr formed a regular procession, keeping 
timfe to the music, or, rather, noise of their drums, 
which they accompanied with their voices ; aiui as 
they advanced, they ranged themselves in a semicir- 
cle around us. and continued singing for some time. 
We then smoked with them all, and communicated, 
as well as we could by signs, our friendly intentions 
towards every nation, and our joy at finding ourselves 
surrounded by our children. After this we proceeded 
to distribute presents amon&r them, giving the princi- 
pal chief a large medal, a shirt, and a handkerchief; 
to the second chief, a medal of a smaller size ; and 
to a third, who had come down from some of the up- 
per villages, a small medal and a handkerchief. This 
ceremony being concluded, they left us; but in the 
course of the aftemoon several of them returned, 
and remained with us till a late hour. After they 
had dispersed, we proceeded to purchase provisions, 
and were enabled to collect seven dogs, to which 
some of the Indians added small presents of fish, and 
one of them gave us twenty pounds of fat dried horse- 
flesh. 

" October 17. The day being fair, we were occu- 
pied in taking the necessary observations for deter- 
mining our longitude, and we obtained a meridian 
altitude, from which it appeared that wo were in lat- 
itude 46*^ 15' 13.9". We also measured the two riv- 
ers by angles, and found that at the junction the 
Columbia was nine hundred and sixty yards wide, 
and Lewises River five hundred and seventy-five; 
but, soon after they unite, the former widens to the 
breadth of from one to three miles, including the isl- 
ands. From the point of confluence the country is 
a continued plain, low near the water, and rising 
gradually from it ; the only elevation to be seen be- 
ing a range of high country running from the north- 
east towards the southwest, where it joins a chain 
of mountains from the southwest, and on the oppo- 
site side is about two miles from the Coliunbia.' 
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There is throughout this plahi not a single tree, nor 
scarcely any shrubs, except a few willow bushes; 
and even of smaller plants there is not much more 
than the prickly pear, which is in great abundance, 
and even more thorny and troublesome than any we 
had yet seen. In the mean time the principal chief 
came down, with several of his warriors, and smoked 
with us. We were also visited by several men and 
women, who offered dogs and dried fish for sale ; but 
as the dsh was out of season, being at present abun- 
dant in the river, we contented ourselves with pur- 
chasing the dogs. The nation among whom we now 
are call themselves Sokulks; and with them are 
united a few of another nation, who reside on a 
western branch, emptying itself into the Columbia 
a few miles above the mouth of the latter river, and 
whose name is Chimnapum. 

" The languages of these two nations, of both of 
which we obtained a vocabulary, differ but littte from 
each other or from that of the Chopunnish, who in- 
habit the Kooskooskee and Lewis Rivers. In their 
dress and general appearance, also, they much re« 
semble that nation ; the men wearing a robe of deer 
or antelope skin, under whicli a few of them have a 
short leathern shirt. The most striking difference 
is among the females, the Sokulk women being more 
inclined to corpulency than any we have yet seen. 
Their stature is low, their faces are broad, and their 
heads flattened in such a manner that the forehead 
is in a straight line from the nose to the crown of 
the head. Their eyes are of a dirty sable, their hair 
is coarse and black, and braided without ornament 
of any kind. Instead of wearing, as do the Cho- 

gunnish, long leathern shirts highly decorated wjth 
eads and shells, the Sokulk women have no other 
covering but a truss or piece of leather tied round 
the hips, and drawn tight between the legs. The 
ornaments usually worn by both sexes are large 
blue or white beads, either pendant from their ears^ 
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or round the neck, wrists, and arms : they have like* 
wise bracelets of brass, copper, and horn, and soma 
trinkets of shells, fish-bones, and curious feathers. 
The houses of the Sokulics are made of large mats 
of rushes, and are generally of a square or oblong 
form, varying in length from fifteen to sixty feet, and 
supported in the inside by poles or forks about six 
feet high. The top is covered with mats, leaving a 
space of twelve or fifteen inches the whole length 
of the house, for the purpose of admitting the light 
and suffering the smoke to escape. The roof is 
nearly flat, which seems to indicate that rains are 
not common in this open country ; and the house is 
not divided into apartments, the fire being in the mid- 
dle of the enclosure, and immediately under the hole 
in the roof. The interior is ornamented with their 
nets, gigs, and other fishing-tackle, as well as the 
bow of each inmate, and a large quiver df arrows, 
which are headed with flint. 

" The Sokulks seem to be of a mild and peaceable 
disposition, and live in a state of comparative happi- 
ness. The men, like those on the Kimooenim, are 
said to content themselves with a single wife, with 
whom the husband, we observe, shares the labours • 
of procuring subsistence much more than is common 
among savages. What may be considered an une- 
quivocal proof of their good disposition, is the great 
respect which is shown to old age. Among other 
marks of it, we noticed in one of the houses an old 
woman perfectly blind, and who, we were told, had 
lived more than a hundred winters. In this state of 
decrepitude, she occupied the best position in the 
house, seemed to be treated with great kindness, 
and whatever she said was listened to with much 
attention. They are by no means obtrusive ; and as 
their fisheries supply them with a competent, if not 
an abundant subsistence, although they receive 
thankfully whatever we choose to give, they do not 
importune us by begging. Fish is, indeed, their chief 
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food, to which ihey add roots, and occasionally the 
flesh of the antelope, which, as they have only bows 
and arrows, must bo very scanty. This diet may be 
the iainiediate or remote cause of the principal die- 
order prevailing among them, ^s well as among the 
Flatheads on the Kooskoo^kee and Lewis KiverH 
With all these Indians soreness of the eyes is very 
common, and it is so aggravated by neglect that many 
are deprived of one of their eyes, and some have 
lost entirely the use of both, 'i'his dreadful disor- 
der may also, we think, be imputed, in part, to the 
reflection of the sun from the waters, where they are 
constantly fishing in the spring, summer, and autumn, 
and duiiug the rest of the year from the spow, in a 
country where there is no object to relieve the sight. 
Among the Sokulks, too, and, indeed, among all the 
tribes whose chief subsistence is (ish, we have ob- 
served that bad teeth are very general; some have 
the teeth, particularly those of the upper jaw, worn 
down to the gums; and many of both sexes, and 
even of middle age, have lost them entirely. This 
decay of the teeth is a circumstance very unusual 
among the Indians, either on the mountains or plains, 
and seems peculiar to those of the Columbia. We 
cannot avoid regarding as one cause of it the man- 
ner in which they eat their food. The roots are 
swallowed as they are dug from the ground, frequent- 
ly nearly covered with a gritty sand ; and so little 
idea have they that this is ofl*ensive, that all the roots 
they bring to us for sale are in the same condition. 
Another and important cause may be their great use 
of dried salmon, the bad eflects of which are most 
probably increased by their mode of cooking it, which 
18 simply to warm it, and then eat the skin, scales, 
and flesh, without any farther preparation. The So- 
kulks possess but few horses, the greater part of 
their labours being performed in canoes. Their 
amusements are similar to those of the Missouri In- 
dians. 
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•* In the course oi ihe day, Captain Clarke, in a 
)iiniall ^aiioe wiih Iwu ineii, ascended the Cohimbia. 
At the distiiutje of five miles "he passed an isitand in 
the middle of tlit? river, at the head of w^iich was a 
email but not dangerous rapid. On ihe left bank, 
opposite to this island, was a fishing-place consist- 
ing of three mat houses. Herfl were great quanti* 
ties of salmon drying on scaffolds ; and, indeed, from 
the mouth of the river upward, he saw immense 
numbers of dciid salmon strewed along the shore, 
or floating on the surface df the water, which is so 
clear that the fish may be seen swimming at the 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet. The Indians, who 
had collected on the banks to observe him, now 
joined him in eighteen canoes, and accompanied 
nim up the river. A mile above the rapids he came 
to the lower point of an island, where the course of 
the stream, which had been from its mouth north 
€3° west, now became due west. He proceeded in 
that direction, until, observing three houses of mats 
at a-short distance, he landed to visit them. On en- 
tering one of these houses, he found it crowded with 
iben. Women, and children, who immediately provi- 
ded a mat for him to sit on, and one of the party 
4indertook to prepare something to eat. He began 
by bringing in a piece of pine wood that had drifted 
down the river, which he split into small pieces with 
a wedge made of elkhorn, by means of a mallet of 
stone curiously carved. The pieces of wood were 
then laid on the fire, and several round stones pla- 
ced upon them. One of the squaws now brought a 
bucket of water, in which was a large salmon about 
half dried, and, as the stones became heated, they 
were put into the bucket till the salmon was suffi- 
ciently boiled for use. It was then taken out, put 
on a platter of rushes neatly made, and laid before 
Captain Clarke, while another was boiled for each 
of his men. Daring these preparations he smoked 
with such about hini as would accept of tobacco, 
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though very few would do it, smoking not being 
general among them, and chiefly used as a matter 
of form in great ceremonies. After eating the fish, 
which ^as of an excellent flavour, Captain Clarke 
again set out, and at the distance of four miles from 
the last island came to the lower point of another, 
near the left shore, where he halted at two large 
mat houses. Here, as at the three houses below, 
the inhabitants were*occupied in splitting and drying 
salmon. The multitudes of this fish, indeed, are al- 
most inconceivable. The water is so clear, as we 
have alreacjy remarked, that they can readily be 
seen at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet ; but at 
this season they float down the stream, and are 
drifted ashore in such quantities that the Indians 
have only to collect, split, and dry them on the scaf- 
folds. Where they procure the timber of which^ 
these scaffolds are composed, he could not learn ; 
and, as there are nothing but willow bushes to be 
seen for a great distance from this place, it renders 
very probable, what the Indians assured him by 
sign^, that they often use dried fish as fuel for the 
common occasions of cooking. From this island 
they showed him the entrance of a western branch 
of the Columbia, called the Tapteal, which, as far as 
could be seen, bears nearly west, and empties itself 
about eight miles above into the Columbia, the gen- 
eral course of which is northwest. Towards the 
southwest a range of high land runs parallel to the 
river, at the distance of two miles on the left, while 
on the right side the country is low, and covered 
with the prickly pear, and a weed or plant two or 
three feet high, resembling the whin. To the east- 
ward is a range of mountains about fifty or sixty 
miles distant, bearing north and south ; but neither 
in the low grounds nor in the high lands is any tim- 
ber to be seen. The evening coming on, he deter- 
mined not to proceed farther than the island, and 
therefore returned to camp, accompanied by three 
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eanoes containing twenty Indians. In the course 
of his excursion he shot several grouse and ducks, 
and received some presents of fish, for which he 
gave in return small pieces of riband. He' also kill- 
ed a piairie-cock, a bird of the pheasant kind, but 
about the size of a small turkey. It measured from 
the beak to the eud of the toe two feet six inches 
and three quarters ; from the extremities of the 
wings three feet six inches ; and the feathers of the 
tail were thirteen inches long. This bird we have 
seen nowhere except on this river. Its chief food 
is the grasshopper, and the seed of a wild plant 
which is peciiTiar to this river and the upper parts 
of the Missouri. 

" The men availed themselves of this day's rest 
to mend their clothes, dress skins, and put their 
arms in order : an object always of primary concern, 
but particularly at a moment when we were sur- 
rounded by so many strangers. 

" October 18. We were visited this morning by 
severjtl canoes of Indians, who joined those already 
with us, and formed a numerous council. We in- 
formed them, as we had done all the other Indian 
nations, of our friendship for them, and of our desire 
to promote peace among all our red children in this 
country. This was conveyed by signs through our 
two chiefs, and seemed to be perfectly understood. 
We then made a second chief, and gave to all the 
chiefs a string of wampum, in remembrance of what 
we had said. While the conference was going on, 
four men came in a canoe from a large encamp- 
ment on an island about eight miles below, but, after 
staying a few minutes, returned without saying a 
word to us. We now procured from th^ pnneipal 
chief and one of the Cuimnapum nation. a sketch 
of the Columbia, and some account of the tribes of 
his nation living alon^ its banks and those of the 
Tapteal. They drew it with a piece of coal on ^ 
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robe, and, as we afterward transferred it to paper, jst 
exhibited a valuable specimen of Indian delineation. 

** Having completed ihe purposes of our stay, wa 
now began to lay in our slores, and as it was not tho 
isieason lor dried (ish, purchased forty dogs, for which, 
we gave small articles, such as bells, thimbles, knit- 
ting-needles, brass wire, and a few beads : an ex- 
change with which they all seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied. These dogs, with six prdirie-co<;k8 killed 
this morning, formed a plentiful supply for the pres- 
ent. We here left our guide, and the two young 
men who had accompanied Mm ; two of the three 
not being willing to go any farther, and the third be- 
ing of no use, as he was not acquainted with the 
river below. We therefore took no Indians but our 
two chiefs, and resumed our journey in the presence 
of many of the Sokulks, who carae to witness our 
departure. The niorinng was cool and fair, and tb» 
wind from the southeast." 

Soon after starting they passed the mouth of 
Lewises River, and as they continued to descend,, 
saw different fishing establishments on the shore. 
Having proceeded twenty miles, they encamped for 
the night, and soon after landing were informed by 
their two chiefs that the largest of these establish- 
ments belonged to the most important chief in that 
part of the country. On receiving this intelligencet 
the two chiefs were despatched to invite the great 
chief to spend the night at the encampment. He 
accordingly came, accompanied by twenty men* 
bringing a basket of mashed berries, which he pre* 
eented to the strangers, but established a separate 
camp at some distance from them. 

" October 19. The great chief," continues th« 
narrative, " with two of his inferior chiefs, and a 
third belonging to a band on the river below, made 
us a visit at a very early hour. The first of these^ 
ealled Yellepit, was a handsome, well-proportioned 
man, about ^ve feet eight inches high, and thirty-five 
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years of age, with a bold and dignified countenance: 
the rest had nothing remarkable in their appearance. 
We smoked with them, and, after making a speech, 
gave a medal, a handkerchief, and a string of wam- 
pum to Yellepit,-and a string of wampum only te 
the inferior chiefs. He requested us to remain till 
the middle of the day, that all his nation might come 
and see us ; but we excused ourselves by telling him 
that on our return we would spend two or three 
days with him. This conference detained us till 
nine o'clock, by which time great numbers Of the 
Indians had come down to visit us." 

As they descended they passed an island where 
were several Indian houses, the occupants of which 
were, as usual, employed in drying fish, and seemed 
to be much alarmed at the approach of the party. 
They proceeded on, and at the distance of about 
twelve miles from the point they had left in the 
rooming, they came to a very dangerous rapid, 
which, however, they succeeded in passing safely, 
though with great fatigue and diflSculty. "In or- 
Jer," proceeds the Journal, " to lighten the boats, 
Captam Clarke, with the two chiefs, the interpreter 
And his wife, had walked across the low grounds on 
the left to the foot of the rapids. On the way he 
ascended a cliff about two hundred feet above the 
water, from which he saw that the country on both 
sides of the river, immediately from its cliffs, was 
low, and spread itself* into a level plain, extending 
for a great distance in every direction. To the 
west, at the distance of about one hundred and fiftv 
miles, was a veiy high mountain covered with 
snow ; and, from its direction and appearance, he 
supposed it to be Mount St. Helen's, laid down by 
Vancouver as visible from the mouth of the Colum* 
bia : 'there was also another m.onntain of a conical 
form, whose top was covered with snow, in a south- 
west direction. 

** As Captain Clarke arrived at the lower end of 
E2 
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the rapid before any, except one of the small canoes, 
he sat down on a rock to wait for them, and, seeing 
a crane fly across the river, shot it, and it fell near 
bim. Several Indians had been before this passing 
en the opposite side towards the rapids, and some 
"Who were then nearly in front of him, being either 
alarmed at his appearance or the report of the gun, 
fled to their houses. Captain Clarke was afraid that 
these people had not yet heard that the white men 
were coming, and therefore, in order to allqy their 
uneasiness before the rest of the party should ar- 
rive, he got into the small canoe with three men, 
rowed over towards the houses, and, while crossing, 
shot a duck, which fell into the water. As he ap- 
proached no person was. to be seen except three 
men in the plains, and they, too, fled as he came 
.near the shore. He landed in front of five houses 
close to each other, but no one appeared, and the 
doors, which were of mat, were closed. He went 
towards one of them with a pipe in his hand, and, 
pushing aside the mat, entered the lodge, where he 
found thirty-two persons, chiefly men and women, 
with a few children, all in the greatest consterna- 
tion ; some hanging down their heads, others crying 
and wringing their hands. He went up to them, 
and shook hands with each one in the most friendly 
manner ; but their apprehensions, which had for a 
moment subsided, revived on his taking out a burn- 
ing-glass, as there was no roof to the house, and 
lighting his pipe : he then offered it to several of the 
men, and distributed among the women and children 
some small trinkets which he had with him, and 
gradually restored a degree of tranquillity among 
them. Leaving this house, and directmg each of his 
men to visit a house, he entere,d a second. Here 
he found the inmates more terrified than those in 
the first ; but he succeeded in pacifying them, and 
afterward went into the other houses, where the 
men bad been equally successful. Retiring from 
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tbe hodses, he seated himself on a rock, and beckon- 
ed to some of the men to come and smoke with 
htm ; but none of them ventured to join him till the 
trances arrived with the two chiefs, who immediate- 
ly explained our paciflc intention towards them. 
Soon after the interpreter's wife landed, and her 
presence dissipated all doubts of our being well-dis- 
posed, since in this country no woman ever accoa»- 
panies a war party: they therefore all came out, 
and seemed perfectly reconciled ; nor could we, in- 
deed, blame them for their tei^rors, which were per- 
fectly natural. 'Hiey told the two chiefs that they 
knew we were not men, for they had seen us faU 
from the clouds. In fact, unperceived by them, 
Captain Clarke had shot the white crane, which they 
had seen fall just before he appeared to their eyes : 
the duck which he had killed also fell close by him ; 
and as there were some clouds flying over at the mo- 
ment, they connected the fall of the birds with his 
sudden appearance, and believed that he had himself 
actually dropped from the clouds ; considering the 
noise of the rifle, which they had never heard be^ 
fore, the sound announcing so extraordinary am 
event. This belief was strengthened, when, on en- 
tering the room, he brought down Are from the 
heavens by means of his burning-glass. We soon 
convinced them, however, that we were merely 
mortals ; and after one of our chiefs had explained 
otir history and objects, we all smoked together in 
great harmony. These people do not speak pre- 
cisely the same language as the Indians farther up, 
but understand them in conversation. In a short 
time we were joined by many of the inhabitants 
from below, several of them on horseback, and all 
pleased to see us, and to exchange their fish and ber- 
ries for a few trinkets. 

" We remained here till after dinner, and then pro- 
ceeded. At half a mile the hilly country on the right 
side of the river ceased ; at eleven miles we found 
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a small rapid ; and a mile farther we came to ft 
small island on the left, where there were some 
willows. In going this distance from the Gve lodges 
we passed twenty more, dispersed along the river 
at diflferent points of the valley on the right ; but, as 
the inhabitants were now apprized of our coming, 
they showed no signs of alarm. On leaving the isl- 
and we proceeded three miles farther, through a 
country which was low on both sides of the river, 
and encamped under some willow-trees on the left, 
having made thirty-six miles. Immediately oppo- 
site to us was an island close to the left shore, and 
another in the middle of the river, on which were 
twenty-four houses of Indians, all engaged in drying 
fish. We had scarcely landed before about a hun- 
dred of them came over in their boats to visit us, 
bringing with them a present of some wood, which 
was very acceptable. We received them in as kind 
a manner as we could, smoked with all of them, and 
gave the principal chief a string of wampum ; but 
the highest satisfaction they derived from the music 
of two of our violins, with which they seemed much 
delighted : they remained all night at our fires. 

'* This tribe is a branch of the nation called Pish- 
quitpaws, and can raise about three hundred and 
fifty men. In their dress they resemble the Indians 
near the Forks of the Columbia, except that their 
robes are smaller, and do not reach lower than the 
waist ; indeed, three fourths of them have scarcely 
anything that can be called a robe. The dress of 
the females is equally scanty, for they wear only a 
small piece of a robe, which covers their shoulders 
and neck, and reaches down the back to the waist, 
where it is attached by a piece of leather tied tight 
round the body: their cheek-bones are high, their 
heads flattened, and their persons in general adorned 
with scarcely any ornaments. Both sexes were 
employed in curing fish, of which they had great 
quantities on their scaffolds. 
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••(K'tober 20. The morniiig was cool, the wind 
from the southwest. Our appearance had excited 
the curiosity of the neighbourhood so much, that 
before wo set out about two hundred Indians had 
collected to see us ; and, as we were desirous of se^ 
curing their friendship, we remained to smoke and 
confer with them till breakfast. We then took out 
repast, which consisted wholly of dog's flesh, and 
proceeded. We passed three vacant houses near 
our camp, and at six miles reached the head of s 
rapid, on descending which we soon came to sn« 
other very difficult and dangerous : it is formed by 
a chain of lai^e black rocks stretching from the 
right side of the river, and, with several small isl* 
ands on the left, nearly choking the channel. To 
this we gave the name of Pelican Rapid, from see- 
ing a number of pelicans and black cormorants about 
it. Just below it was a small island near the right 
^ore, where were four houses, the occupants of 
which were busy in drying fish. At sixteen miles 
from our camp we reached a bend to the left, opp(^ 
0ite a large island, and at one o'clock halted for dix^ 
ner. on the lower point of an island on the right sid« 
Of the channel. Close to this was a lairger island 
on the same side, and near the left bank a small one, 
a little below. We landed near some Indian huts, 
and counted on this cluster of three islands seven- 
teen of them, filled with inhabitants resembling hi 
every respect those higher up ; and, like them, they 
were busy in preparing fish. VS^e purchased of them 
some dried fish, which were not good, and a few 
berries, on which we dined, and then walked to the 
head of the island, for the purpose of examining a 
vault which we had observed in coming along. 

" This place, in which the dead were deposited, was 
a building about sixty feet long and twelve feet wide, 
and was formed by fixing in the ground poles, with 
forks, six feet high, across which a long pole was 
extended the whole length of the structure. Against 
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this ridge-pole were placed broad boards and pieces 
of canoes in a slanting direction, so as to form a 
shed. It stood east and west, and neither of the ex- 
tremities was closed. On entering the western end 
we observed a number of bodies wrapped carefully 
in leathern robes, arranged in rows on boards, ana 
covered with a mat. This was the part destined for 
those recently deceased ; while a little farther on 
there vvere bones half decayed and scattered about, 
and in the centre of the building there was a lai^e 
pile of them heaped promiscuously on each other. 
At the eastern extremity was a mat, on which were 
placed twenty-one sculls, in a circular form : the 
mode of interment being, first, to wrap the body in 
robes, and as it decays the bones are thrown into a 
heap, and the sculls placed together. From the dif- 
ferent boards and pieces of canoes which formed the 
vault, there were suspended on the inside fishing- 
nets, baskets, wooden bowls, robes, skins, trenchers, 
and trinkets of various kinds, obviously intended as 
offerings of afiection to deceased relatives. On the 
outside of the burial-place were the skeletons of 
several horses, and great quantities of their bones 
m the neighbourhood, which induced us to believe 
that these animals were most probably sacrificed at 
the funeral rites of their masters." 

After leaving this place the country became more 
hilly, and they encamped in the evening, having made 
forty-two miles. They killed several duclts and two 
speckled gulls. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Party in their Descent still visited by the rndlans.~-Le* 
page'tf Kiver. — Towahnahiooks River— Indian Mode of stack" 
ing Pish, and preparing them fbr Market. — Descriptii>n of the 
Great Falls.— Description of an Indian (^anoe.— Alarm excited 
by an anticipated Attack from the Eheltoots.— Dangerous 
Rapjj), called by the Indians The Falls.— Account of the lu- 

' dian Houses in the Neighbourhood.— Another frightful Rapid. 
— Some Account of the Chilluckittequaw Indians.— Captain 
Clarke examines the Great Rapids.— Description of an Indian 
Burial-place.— The Rapids passed in Safety. 

" October 21. The moniing was cool, and the wind 
from the southwest. At five and a half najles we 
passed a small island, and one and a half farther ano- 
ther in the middle of the river, with some rapid wa- 
ter near its head, and opposite to its lower extremity 
were eight cabins of Indians. We landed near them 
for breakfast ; but such was the scarcity of wood, 
that the last evening w6 had not been able to collect 
anything except dry willows, and of these not more 
than barely sufficient to cook our supper : this morn* 
ing we could not find enough even to prepare our 
breakfast. The Indians received us with great kind- 
ness, and examined everything they saw with much 
attention. In their appearance and employments, 
as well as in their language, they did not differ from 
those higher up the river. Their dress, too, was 
nearly the same ; that of the men consisting of no- 
thing but a short robe of deer or goat skin, and the 
women wearing only a piece of dressed skin, falling 
from the neck so as to cover the front of the body 
as low as the waist ; a bandage tied round the body, 
and passing between the legs ; and over this a short 
robe of deer and antelope skin was occasionally 
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thrown. Here we saw two blankets of scailet aid 
one of blue cloth, and also a sailor^s round jacket; 
but we could obtain only a few pounded roots and 
some dsh, ^r which, of course, we paid. Among 
other things we observed some acorns, the fruit of 
the while oak. These they use as food, either raw 
or roasted ; and on inquiry, they informed us that they 
were procured from the Indians who live near the 
' Great Falls. This place they designated by a name 
Fery commonly applied to it by the Indians, and 
highly expressive, the word Timm, which they pro- 
nounce so as to make it perfectly represent the 
sound of a distant cataract."* 

They found the river obstructed by rocks and fre- 
quent rapids, and towards the close of the day it be- 
came much narrower. Passing a, considerable 
Stream coming in from the southeast, to which they 
gave the name of Lepage's River, about seven miles 
below they encamped near some Indian huts to 
spend the night. 

" The inhabitants of these huts," says the journal- 
ist, " stated to us that they were the relations of the 
Indians living at the Great* Falls. They appeared 
to be of the same nation with those we had seen 
above, resembling them, indeed, in everything, ex- 
cept that their language, though essentially the same. 
has some words different. They have all pierceQ 
poses ; and the men, when in full dreSs, wear a long 
tapering piece of shell or bead put through the nose. 
These people did not, however, receive us with as 
much cordiality as we had been accustomed to. 
TJjey were poor, but we were able to purchase from 
them some wood to make a fire, of which, however, 
ihey had but little, and which they said they brought 
torn the Great Falls. The hills in this neighbour- 

» The Indians, according to Parker, call the Falls of tbt 
Columhia " Tum-Tum.*' They use the same expression for tht 
beating of the heart. 
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liood are high and ra^ged^ and a few scattered trees; 
either small pine or scrabby white oak, were occa« 
sionaliy seen on them. From the last rapids we ob^ 
served a conical mountain towards the southwest^ 
which the Indians said was not far to the left of the 
Great Falls ; and from its vicinity to that place, we 
ealled it the Tinim, or Falls Mountain. The country 
through which we passed is furnished with several 
fine springs, which rise either high up the sides of 
the hills, or else in the river meadows, and discharge 
themselves into the Columbia. We could not help 
remarking that the fishing establishments of the In* 
dians, both on the Columbia and the waters of 
Lewises River, are almost universally on the right 
bank. On inquiry, we were led to believe that the 
reason^ of this may be found in their fear of the 
Snake Indians; between whom and themselves, 
coniiidering the warlike temper of that people, and 
the peaceful habits of the river tribes, it is very nat- 
ural that the latter should be anxious to interpose 
so good a barrier. These Indians are described as; 
residing on a great river to the south, and as always 
at war with the people of this neighbourhood. One 
of our chiefs pointed out to-day a spot on the left, 
where, not many years ago, a great battle had beea 
fought, in which numbers of both nations were 
kiUed." 

The following day they passed an island four 
niiles in length, and about midway of it a large riv- 
er appearing \o come from the southeast, two hun- 
dred yards wide at its mouth, and increasing the 
volume of the Columbia one fourth. The Indians 
dalled it the Towahnahiooks. Six miles below this, 
near some Indian huts, they came to the commences 
ment of the Great Falls. "Here," continues the 
Journal, " we halted, and immediately on landing 
walked down, accompanied by an old Indian from 
the huts, to examine the falls, in order to ascertaia 
OB which side we^^oaldmake Srportage most easily. 

Vol. II.— P 
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We soon discovered that the nearest route was ea 
the right side, and therefore droppjed down to the 
head of the rapid, unloaded the canoes, and took all 
the baggage over by land to the foot of it. The dis- 
tance is twelve hundred yards. On setting out, we 
crossed a solid rock about one third of the whole 
distance ; then reached a space of two hundred yards 
wide, which forms a hollow, where the loose ^nd 
from the low grounds has been driven by the winds* 
and is steep and loose, and therefore difficult to 
pass ; the rest of the route was over firm and solid 
ground. The labour of crossing would have beea 
very great, if the Indians had not assisted us in car- 
rying some of the heavy articles on their horses ; 
l^t for this service they repaid themselves so adroit- 
ly, that, on reaching the foot of the rapids, we found 
it necessary to form a camp in a plosition which 
would secure us from their pilfering, which we 
dreaded much more than their hostility^ Near our 
icamp were five large huts, the occupants being en- 
gaged in drying fish and preparing it for market. 

" Their manner of doing this is, first, opening the 
fish and exposing it to the sun on scaffolds. When 
it is' sufficiently dried, it is pounded between two 
stones till it is completely pulverized, aud is then 
placed in a basket about two feet long and one in 
diameter, neatly made of grass and rushes, and lined 
with the skin of a salmon stretched and dried for the 
purpose. Here it is pressed down as hard as possi- 
We, and the top covered with the skins of fish, which 
are secured by cords through the holes of the bas- 
ket. The baskets are then put in some dr/ situa- 
tion, the corded part upward, seven being usually 
placed as closely as they can be together, and fiv^ 
on the top of them. The whole is then wrapped up 
ip mats, and made fast by cords, over which other 
mats are thrown. Twelve of these baskets, each of 
which contains from ninety to a hundred pounds, 
form a stack, which is now left till it is sent to mar* 
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mi. Fish thus prepared is kept sound and sweet 
ibr several years, and great quantities of it, they told 
us, were sent to the Indians living below the falls, 
whence it found its way to the whites who visited 
the mouth of the Columbia. We observed, both near 
the lodges and on the rocks in the river, great num- 
bers of stacks of these pounded fish. 

^* Besides fish, these people supplied us with fil- 
berts and berries, and we purchased a dog for sup- 
per ; but it was with much difficulty that we were 
able to buy wood enough to cook it. In the course 
of the day we were visited by many Indians, from 
whom we learned that the principal chiefs of the 
bands residing in this neighbourhood were now hunt- 
ing in the mountains towards the southwest. On 
that side of the river none of the tribes have any 
.permanent habitations ; and on inquiry, wcwere con- 
firmed in our belief that it was from the fear of be- 
ing attacked by the Snake Indians* with whom they 
are constantly at war. This nation they represent 
as being very numerous, and residing in a great 
number of vills^es on the Towahnahiooks, vmere 
they live principally on salmon. That river, they 
add, is not obstructed by rapids above its mouth, but 
becomes large, and reaches to a considerable dis- 
tance ; the first villages of the Snake Indians being 
twelve days^ journey, on a course about southeast 
from this place. 

" October 23. Having ascertained from the In- 
dians, and by our own examination, the best mode 
of bringing down the canoes, it was concluded, as 
the river was divided into several narrow channels 
by rocks and islands, to follow the route adopted by 
the Indians themselves. This labour Captain Clarke 
commenced in the morning, and, after crossing to 
the other side of the river, hauled the canoes over a 
point of land, so as to avoid a perpendicular fall of 
seventy feet. At the distance of four hundred and 
fifty-seven yards we reached' the water, and cm- 
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barked at a place where a long, rocky island coah 
presses the channel within the space of a hundred 
and RHy yards, so as to form nearly a semicircle. 
On leaving this rocky island the channel w some- 
what wider, but a second and much larger island of 
hard black rock still divides it from the main stream, 
, while on the left shore it is closely bordered by per- 
pendicular chfifs. Having descended in this way for 
a mile, we reached a pitch of the river, which, being 
divided by two large rocks, descends with grea^ ra- 
pidity down a fall eight feet in height. As the bo^s 
could not be navigated down this steep descent, we 
were obliged to &nd, and let them down as slowly 
as possible by strong ropes of elkskin, which we had 
prepared for the purpose. They all passed in safely 
except one, which, being loosed by the breakinc: of 
the ropes, was driven down with all the force of the 
current, feut afterward recovered by the Indians be- 
low. With this rapid ends the first pitch of the 
Great Falls, which are not so remarkable in poist 
of height as for the singular manner in which the 
rocks divide its channel. From the marks every- 
where perceivable at these falls, it is obvious that, in 
the high floods in the spring, the water below the 
falls rises nearly to a level with that above. Of this 
rise, occasioned by obstructions we had not yet seen, 
the salmon must avail themselves to pass up Uie 
river, and in such multitudes that that fish is almost 
the only one caught in great abundance above the 
fells : below these, however, we observed the salm- 
on trout, and the heads of a smaller species of trout, 
which are in great numbers, and which they are now 
burying, to be used for winter food. A hole being 
dug, the sides and bottom are lined with straw, over 
which skins are laid ; and on these the fish, aftw 
being well dried, is placed, covered with other skint, 
and the hole closed with a layer of earth twelve oar 
fifteen inches deep. 
^ About three o'cl6ck we reached the lower camp ; 
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bat our joy at having aecomplished this ohject was 
somewhat diminished by the persecution of a new 
acquaintance. On reaching the upper point of the 
portage, we found that the Indians had been en- 
camped there not long since, and had left behind 
them multitudes of fleas. These sagacious tor- 
mentors were so well pleased to exchange the straw 
and fish skins in which they bad been living for a 
more comfortable residence, that we were soon cov- 
ered with them ; and during the portage the men 
were obliged to strip to the skin, in order to brush 
them from their bodies. They were not, however, 
80 easily dislodged from our clothes, and accompa- 
nied us in great numbers to our camp. 

" We saw no game except a sea-otter, which was 
shot in the narrow channel as we were coming down, 
but we could not get it. Having, therefore, scarcely 
any provisions, we purchased eight small fat dogs : 
a food to which we were compelled to have recourse, 
as the Indians were very uawilling to sell us any of 
their good fish, which they reserved for the market 
below. Fortunately, however, habit had completely 
overcome the repugnance which we felt at first at 
eating this animal, and the dogi if not a favourite 
dish, was always an acceptable one. The meridian 
altitude of to-day gave 45° 42' 57.3" north as the lat- 
itude of our camp. 

*' On the beach, near the Indian huts, we observed 
two canoes of a different shape and size from any 
which we had hitherto seen. One of these we got 
by giving our smallest canoe, a hatchet, and a few 
trinkets to the owner, who said he had obtained it 
from a white man below tlie falls in exchange for a 
horse. These canoes were very beautifully made : 
wide in the middle, and tapering towards each end, 
with curious figures carved on I he bow. They were 
thin, but, being strengthened by crossbars about an 
inch in diameter, tied with strong pieces of bark 
through holes in the sides, were able to bear very 
F2 
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lieavy burdens, and seemed calculated to live in the 
roughest water. 

** A great number of Indians both from above and 
below the falls visited us this day, and towards 
evening we were informed by one of the chiefs wbo 
had accompanied us, that he had overheard that the 
Indians below intended to attack us as we went down 
the river ; but, being at all times ready for an attempt 
of that sort, we were not underany particular appre- 
hensions at this intelligence : we therefore merely 
examined our arms, and increased the ammunition 
to one hundred rounds. Our chiefs, who had not the 
same motives of confidence, were by no means so 
much at their ease ; and when at night they saw the 
Indians leave us earlier than usual, their suspicions 
of an intended attack were conlTrmed, and they were 
very much alarmed. The next morning, 

** October 24, the Indians approached us with ap- 
parent caution, and behaved with more than usual 
reserve. Our two chiefs, by whom these circumstan- 
ces were not unobserved, now told us that they 
wished to return home; that they could no longer be 
of any service to us, as they could not understand the 
language of the people below the falls ; that ihea 
people formed a different nation from their own, 
that the two people had been at war with each other; 
and as the Indians had expressed a resolution to at- 
tack us, they would certainly kill them. We endeav 
oured to quiet their fears, and requested them to sta} 
two nights longer, in which time we would see the 
Indians below, and make a peace between the two 
nations. They replied that they were anxious to r^ 
turn, to look after the! r horses. We, however, insist- 
ed on their remaining with us, not only in the hope of 
bringing about an accommodation between them and 
their enemies, but because they might be able to de- 
tect any hostile designs against us, and also assist us 
in passing the next falls, which were not far off, and 
represented as verv difficult ; they at lensrt h consent* 
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ed to onr proposal. About nine o'clock we |»x>- 
ceeded, and on leaving our camp near the lower faUi 
found the river about four hundred yards wide, witk 
a current more rapid than usual, though with no pe^ 
ceptible descent. At the distance of two and a hiJi 
miles it widened into a large bend or basin on the 
right, at the beginning of which were three Indian 
huts. At the extremity of this basin stood a higb 
black rock, which, rising perpendicularly from the 
right shore, seemed to run wholly across the river : 
80 totally, indeed, did it appear to stop the passage, 
that we coidd not see where the water escaped, ex- 
cept that the current was seemingly drawn with more 
than usual velocity to the left of the rock, where was 
lieard a great roaring. We landed at the hyts of the 
Indians, who went with us to the top of the rock, 
flrom which we had a view of all the difficulties of the 
channel. We were now no.longer at a loss to ac- 
count for the rising of the river at the falls ; for thtB 
tremendous rock was seen stretdhing across the 
river, to meet the high hills on the left shore, leaving 
a channel of only forty-five yards wide, through 
which the whole body of the Columbia pressed its 
way. The water, thus forced into so narrow a pas* 
sage, was thrown into whirls, and swelled and boiled 
in every part with the wildest agitation. But the 
alternative of carrying the boats over this high rook 
was almost impossible in our present situation ; and 
as the chief danger seemed to be, not from any ob- 
structions in the channel, but from the great waves 
and whirlpools, we resolved to attempt the passage, 
in the hope of being able, by dexterous steering, to 
descend in safet-\ This we undertook, and with 
great care were a)le to get through, to the astonish- 
ment of the Indiauis in the huts we had just passed, 
who now collected to see us from the top of the rock. 
The channel continued thus confined for the spaee 
of about half a mile, when the rock ceased. We 
passed a single Indian hut at the foot of it, where tM 
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river again enlarged itself to the width of two hundred 
yards, and at the distance of a mile and a half 8t0{>. 
ped to view a very bad rapid, formed by the rocky 
islands which divided the channel, and the lower and 
larger of which was in the middle of the river. The 
appearance of this place was so unpromising, that 
we unloaded all the most valuable articles, such as 
guns, ammunition, our papers, &c., and sent them by 
land, with such of the men as could not swim, to the 
extremity of the rapid. We then descended with 
the canoes, two at a time, and though they took in 
some water, we all passed down safely ; after which 
we made two miles, and stopped in a deep bend of 
the river towards the right, and encamped a little 
above a large village of twenty-one houses. Here we 
landed, and as it was late before all the canoes joined 
us, we wete obliged to remain, the difficulties of the 
navigation having permitted us to make only six 
miles. This village was situated at the extremity 
of a deep bend towards the right, and immediately 
above a ledge of high rocks, twenty feet above the 
marks of the highest flood, but broken in several 
places so as to form channels, which were then dry, 
extending nearly across the river : this forms the sec- 
ond fall, or the place, most probably, which the In- 
dians mean by the word 'i'imm. .While the canoes 
were coming up, Captain Clarke walked down with 
two nien to examine these channels. On the rocks 
here the Indians are accustomed to dry fish ; and as 
the season for that purpose was now over, the i^oles 
which they use were tied up very securely in bundles, 
and placed on the scaffolds. The stock of dried and 
pounded fish was so abundant, that he counted one 
hundred and seven heaps, making more than ten 
thousand pounds of that provision. After examining 
the narrows as well as the lateness of the hour would 
permit, he returned to the village through a roclyr, 
open country, infested with polecats. This village, 
the residence of a thbe called the £cheloots, con- 
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sisted of hoases scattered promiscuously over an el* 
evated situation, near a mound more than thirty feel 
above the common level, with some remains of house* 
on it, and having every appearance of being artifi* 
cial. 

^ The houses, whidi were the fir^ wooden build^- 
ings we had seen since leaving the Illinois coun* 
try, were nearly equal in size, and exhibited a very 
singular appearance. A large hoIe». twenty feet 
wide and thirty in length, was dug to the depth of 
six feet ; the sides of which were lined with split 
pieces of timber rising just above the surface of the 
ground, and smoothed to the same width by burn- 
ing, or by being shaved with small iron axes. These 
timbers were secured in their erect position by a 
pole stretched along the side of the building near 
the eaves, and supported on a strong post fixed at 
each comer. The timbers at the gable ends rose 
gradually higher, the middle pieces being the broad- 
est. At the top of these was a sort of semicircle, 
made to receive a ridge-pole the whole length of the 
house, propped by an additional post in the middle, 
and forming the top of the roof. From this ridge- 
pole to the eaves of the house were placed a num- 
ber of small poles or rafters, secured at each end 
by fibres of the cedar. On these poles, which were 
connected by small transverse bars of wood, was 
laid a covering of white cedar, or arbor vita, kept on 
by strands of cedar fibres ; but a small space along 
the whole length of the ridge-pole was left uncov- 
ered, for the purpose of light, and of permitting the 
smoke to pass out. The roof, thus formed, had a 
descent about equal to that common among us, and 
near the eaves it was perforated with a number of 
small holes, made, most probably, for the discharge 
of arrows in case of an attack. The only entrance 
was by a small door at the gable end, cut out of the 
middle piece of timber, twenty-nine and a half inch- 
es high, fourteen inches broad, and reaching oa^ 
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eighteen inches above the earth. Before this hole 
was hung a mat, and on pushing it aside ^nd crawl- 
ing through, the descent w<a8 by a small ladder, mad9 
in the form of those used among us. One half of 
the inside was used as a place of deposite for their 
dried fish, ip which there were large quantities 
stored away, and which, with a few baskets of ber« 
ries, formed the provisions for the family ; the other 
half, adjoining the door, was for the accommodation 
of the family. On each side were arranged, near the 
walls, small beds of mats, placed on little scaffolds 
or besteads raised from eighteen inches to three 
, feet from the ground, and in the middle of the va- 
cant space was the lire, or sometimes two or three 
fires, where, as, indeed, is usually the case, the house 
contained three families. 

''The inhabitants received us with much kind- 
ness, invited us to their houses, and in the evening, 
after our camp had been formed, came in great num- 
bers to see us, accompanied by a principal chief 
and several warriors of the nation below the Great 
Narrows. We made use of this opportunity to at- 
tempt a reconciliation between them and our two 
chiefs, and to put an end to the war which had dis- 
turbed the two nations. On representing to the 
chiefs the evils which the war inflicted on them, and 
the wants and privations to which it subjected them, 
they soon became disposed to be reconciled with 
each other, and we had some reason to believe in 
the sincerity of their mutual promises, that the war 
should no longer be continued, and that in future 
they would live in peace with each other. On con- 
cluding this negotiation, we proceeded to invest the 
chief with the insignia of command — a medal and 
some smaU articles of clothing; after which the 
violin was produced, and our men danced, to the 
great delight of the Indians. 

" October 25. We walked down with several of 
(he Indians to view the part of the narrows which 
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tlHsy represented as most dangerous, and found it 
▼ery difficult ; and, as the portage was impractica- 
ble with our large canoes, we concluded to carry 
«ur most valuable articles by land, and then hazard 
the passage. We therefore returned to the village, 
and, having sent some of the party, with our best 
stores, to make a portage, and placed others on the 
pocks, to assist, by means of ropes, the canoes that 
might meet with any difficulty, we began the de- 
scent, in the presence of a great number of Indians 
who had collected to witness the exploit. The 
channel for three miles is worn through a hard, 
rough, black rock, from fifty to one hundred yards 
wide, in which the water swells and boils in a tre- 
mendous manner. The first- three canoes escaped 
very well ; the fourth, however, nearly filled with 
water; and the fifth passed through with taking in 
only a small quantity of water. At half a mile we 
had got through the worst part, and, having reload- 
ed our canoes, went on very well for the remaining 
two and a half miles, except that one of the boats 
was nearly lost by running against a rock. At the 
end of this channel, in whic^ the Indians told us 
they caught as many salmon as they wished, we 
reached a deep basin or bend of the river towards 
the right, near the entrance of which were two rocks. 
We crossed the basin, which has a quiet and gentle 
current, and at the distance of a mile from its com- 
mencement, and a little below where the river re- 
sumes its channel, reached a rock which divides it. 
At this place we met our old chiefs, who, when we 
began the portage, had walked down to a village be- 
low, to smoke a pipe of friendship on the renewal 
of peace. Just after our meeting we saw a chief of 
the village above, with a party who had been out 
hunting, and were then crossing the river with their 
horses on their way home. We landed to smoke 
with this chief, whom we found to be a bold-looking 
man, of a pleasing appearance, about fifty years of - 
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8ge, and dressed in a war-jacket, cap, leggins, and 
moccasins. We presented him with a medal and 
other small articles, and he gave us some meat, of 
which he had been iible to procure but little ; for ou 
his route he met with a war-party of Indians from 
tlie Towahnahiooks, between whom he had a battle. 
We here smoked a parting pipe with our two faitb- 
i\il friends, the chiefs who had accompanied us from. 
the heads of the river, and who had now each 
bought a horse, intending to go home by land. On 
leaving this rock the current of the river is gentle, 
but its bed is strewed with a great number of rocks 
for several miles, when it becomes a beautiful, still 
stream, about half a mile wide. At Ave miles from 
the large bend we came to the mouth of a creek 
twenty yards in breadth, heading in a range of 
mountains which run S.S.W. and S.W. for a long 
distance, and discharging a considerable quantity of 
water: it is called by the Indians Quenett. Wei 
halted below it, under a high point of rocks on the 
left, and formed a camp on their top to take some 
celestial observations." » • ♦ " From this rock, the 
pinnacle of the round mountain covered with snow, 
which we had seen it short distance below the Forks 
6{ the Columbia, and called the Falls or Timm Mount- 
ain, was south 43^ west, and about thirty-seven miles 
distant." • • • 

" Both above and below the narrows, as well as ia 
them, we had seen a great number of sea-otter, and 
in the evening a deer was killed, and numerous 

traces of that animal were observed near the camp." 

• • • 

" October 26. The morning was fine, and we sent 
six men to hunt, and to collect rosin to pitch the ca* 
noes, which, by being frequently hauled over the 
rocks, had become very leaky. They were also 
drawn up to dry, and on examination it was found 
that many of the articles on board of them had bo>' 
come ispoiled 1^ being repeatedly wet., We wen 
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eccapied with the observations necessary to delep* 
mine our longitude, and with confe^rences with the 
Indians, many of whom came on horseback to the 
opposite shore in the fore part of the day, and show- 
ed some anxiety to cross over to us ; we did not, how 
ever, think it expedient to send for them, but towards 
evening two chiefs, with fifteen men, came over 
in a small canoe. They proved to be the two princi- 
pal chiefs of the tribes at and above the Falts, and 
^ad been absent on a hunting excursion as we pass- 
ed their residence : each of them, on arriving, made 
as a present of deer's flesh, and of small white cakes rj 
made of roots. Being anxious to ingratiate our- / 
selves with them so as to ensure a friendly reception 
on our return, we treated them with all the kindness 
we could show. We accordingly acknowledged the 
chiefs, giving a medal of the small size, a red silk 
handkerchief, an armband, a knife, and a piece of 
paint to each, and small presents to others of the 
party, with half a deer. These attentions were not 
lost on them, for they appeared very weU pleased. 
At night a Are was made in the middle of f;ur camp, 
and as the Indians sat round it, our men danced to 
the music of the violin, which so delighted them 
that several resolved to remain with us through the 
night : the rest crossed the river. AU the tribes in 
this neighbourhood were at war with the Snake In- 
dians, whom they described as living on the Towah- 
nahiooks, and whose nearest town was, they said, 
four days' march from this place, and in a direction 
nearly southwest." * * * 

" October 27. The two chiefs who remained with 
US were joined by seven Indians, who came in a ca- 
noe from below. To these men we were very par- 
ticular in our attentions, smoking and eating with 
them ; but some of them being tempted, by the sight 
of our goods that were exposed to dry, to take lib- 
erties with them, we were under the necessity of 
putting an immediate check to it, and this displeaa- 
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ed them so much that they returned down the Pirer 
in a very ill humour. The two chiefs, however, re- 
mained wiih us till the evening, when they crossed 
the river to their party. 

" Before they went we ohtained from them a vocab>- 
iilary of the Echeloot, their native language ; and, 
on comparison, were surprised at its difference from 
the Eneeshur tongue. In fact, although the £che> 
loots, who live at the Great Narrows, are not more 
than six miles from the Eheeshurs, who reside «t 
and above the Great Falls, the two people are sep- 
arated by a broad distinction of language. The 
Eneeshurs are understood by all the tribes on the 
Columbia above thd Falls; but at that place they 
meet with the unintelligible language of the Eche* 
foots, which descends the river from thence a con- 
siderable distance. Yet this may, after all, be only 
s difference of dialect, and not a radical difference, 
since in both languages many words are the same; 
and the identity cannot be accounted for* by suppo- 
sing that their neighbourhood has interwoven them 
into their daily conversation, since the same words 
are equally familiar among all the Flathead bands 
we have passed. The strange clucking or guttmral 
noise which first struck us, is common to 2dl th^ 
tribes. They also flatten the heads of their children 
in nearly the same manner ; but we now begin to 
observe that the heads of the males, as well as of 
the other sex, are subjected to this operation ; where- 
as, amon^ the mountains, the custom is coo^ned id- 
most entirelytp the females." • • ♦ 

" October 28. The morning was cool and windy. 
Having dried our goods, we were about setting oirt, 
livhen three canoes came from above to visit us, and 
two others from below for the same purpose. 
Among the Indians in these last was one who wore 
hb hair in a queue, and had on a round hat and a 
sailof s jacket, which he said he had obtained from 
the people below the Great Rapids, who bouglK 
t^'^m from the whites." 



THB OfllLLUCKITTEQVATl^ TO 

- Thi« intenriew being over, the part^ again starlad 
!• descead the river, and after proceeding four niileSy 
luided near a small Indian settlement of eight houses. 
** On entering one of them/' sayft the Journal, 
** we saw a British musket, a cutlass, and several 
brass tea-kettles, which they seemed to prize very 
lii|hly. There were also figures of men, birds, and 
diierent animals, cut and painted on the boards which 
form the sides of the room ; and though the work* 
manship of these uncouth figures was very rough, 
they were as highly esteemed by the Indians as the 
inest frescoes of more civilized people. This tribt 
is called the Chilluckittequaw, and their language, 
although somewhat different from that of the Cche« 
loots, has many of the same words, and is sufficient* 
ly intelligible to the neighbouring Indians. We ob* 
tidned from them n vocabulary; and, after buying 
five small dogs, some dried berries, and a white bread 
or cake made of roots, left them." • • ♦ 

The wind was so high, however, that after pro* 
ceeding a mile they were obliged to land, and stop 
for the day. ** We had not been long on shore," 
proceeds the narrative, ^ before a canoe, with a man, 
bis wife, and two children, came from below, through 
the high waves, with a few roots to sell : and soon 
after we were visited by many Indians from the viU 
lage above, with whom we smoked and conversed. 
The canoes used by these people were, like those 
already described, built of white cedar or pine, very 
light, wide in the middle, and tapering towards the 
ends, the bow being raised, and ornamented with 
sanrings of the heads of animals. As the canoe ia 
their chief vehfcle for transportation, the Indiana 
have acquired great dexteritv in its management, 
and guide it safely over the highest waves* They 
have, among their utensils, bowls and baskets verjr 
neatly made of bark and grass, in which they boil 
iheir provisions." ♦ • • 
•* October 29. The momiug was cloudy, and tbs 
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wind from the west ; but, as it had abated its Tio» 
lence, we set out at daylight. At the distance of 
Ibur miles we passed a creek on the right, one mile 
below which was a village of seven houses on the 
same side. This was the residence of the principal 
chief of the Chilluckittequaw nation, who we found 
was the same between whom and our two ehieft 
we had made a peace at the Echeloot village. He 
received us very kindly, and set before us pounded 
fish, filberts, nuts, the berries of the sacacommu^ 
and white bread made of roots. We gave, in re- 
turn, a bracelet of riband to each of the women of 
the house, with which they were very much pleas- 
ed. The chief had several articles, such as scarlet 
and blue cloth, a sword, a jacket, and a hat, which 
must have been procured from the whites, and on 
one side of the room were two wide, split boards, 
placed together so as to make space for a rude ^g* 
ure of a man cut and painted on them. On pointing 
to this, and asking him what it meant, he said some* 
thing, of which all that we understood was ^ ffood,' 
and then stepped up to the painting, and took out 
his bow and quiver, which, with some other warliks 
instruments, were kept behind it. He then directed 
his wife to hand him his medicine-bag, from which 
he drew out fourteen forefingers, which he told us 
had belonged to the same numt)er of his enemies, 
whom he had killed in fighting with the nations to 
the southeast, in which direction he pointed ; allu- 
ding, no doubt, to the Snake Indians, the common 
enemy of the tribes on the Columbia. This bag is 
usually about two feet in length, and contains roots, 
pounded dirt, &c., which onlv the Indians know how 
to appreciate. It is suspended in the middle of ths 
lodge ; and it is considered as a species of sacrilege 
for any one but the owner to touch it. It is an ob- 
ject of religious fear ; and, from its supposed saoe- 
tity, is the chief place for depositing their medals 
and more valuable articles. They have likewise 
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all bags, which they preserve in their great med* 
ieine-bag, from whence they are taken, and worn 
around their waists and necks as amulets againsi 
mny real or imaginary evils. This was the AnSi 
time we had Jbeen apprized that the Indians ever 
carried from the field any other trophy than tha 
acalp. These fingers were shown with great exul^ 
tation ; and, after an harangue, which we were lelt 
to presume was in praise of his exploits, the chief 
carefully replaced them among the valuable contents 
of his red medicine-bag. The inhabitants of this 
Tillage being part of the same nation with those ol 
the village we had passed above, the language of ths 
two was the same, and their houses were of similar 
form and materials, and calculated to contain about 
thirty souls. They were unusually hospitable and 
good-humoured, so that we gave to the place the 
Dame of the Friendly village. We breakfasted here ; 
aad after purchasing twelve dogs, four sacks of fish, 
and a few dried berries, proceeded on our journey. 
The hills as we passed were high, with steep, rockr 
sides, with pine and white oak, and an undergrowth 
of shrubs scattered over them." 

Four miles fartlier on they passed the mouth of a 
small river on the right, which they called Cataract 
River; and twelve miles beyond this, another streaoi 
on the left, to which they gave the name of Labieshe, 
after one of the party. Here were the first houses 
which they had noticed on the right side of the Colum* 
bia. They landed for the night at three Indian hutS- 
on the right bank, after having made thirty-two 
miles. 

** On our first arrival," says the Journal, " the in- 
habitants seemed surprised, but not alarmed, at our 
appearance ; and we soon became intimate by means 
of smoking, and. what was ever a favourite amuse- 
ment with the Indians, the music of the violin. They^ 
gnve us fruit, some roots, and root-bread, and W0- 
pui'chased from them three dogs. The houses ot 
^ G3 
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these people were similar to those of the IndiuM 
above, and their language the same. Their dress 
also, consisting of rot^s made of the skin of th« wolf, 
deer, elk, and wild-cat, was nearly after the same 
fashion. Their hair was worn in plaits down each 
fihoulder, and round their neck was a strip of skin, 
with the tail of the animal hanging over the breast. 
Like the Indians above, they were fond of otter skins, 
and gave a great price for them. We here saw the 
skin of a mountain sheep, which they said lived 
among the rocks in the mountains. It was covered 
with white hair; the wool was long, thick, and coarse, 
with long, coarse hair on the top of the neck, and on 
the back resembhng somewhat the bristles of a goat. 
Immediately behind the village was a pond, ia which 
were great numbers of small swan." 

The Columbia was here about three fourths of a 
mile wide, with a gentle current, though occasionally 
obstnicted by rocks. In proceeding the following 
day they passed a river on the right, sixty yards in 
width, which, after one of their men, they called Cru- 
satte^s River. About two and a half miles below 
this they came to a rapid, which is called the Great 
Shoot of the river, where they found it necessary to 
terminate their voyage for the day. It became 
necessary to explore the country to ascertain the 
best route for a portage, and Captain Clarke start- 
ed for this purpose, soon after landing. The night 
obliging him to return after he had proceeded about 
three miles, he resumed his examination the next 
morning. 

"At the extremity of a basin." says the narrative, 
"in which was situated the island where we were en- 
camped, several rocks and rocky islands were scat- 
tered along the bed of the river. The rocks on each 
side had fallen down from the mountains, the one on 
the left being high, and the hill on the right, which wsa 
lower, having bodily slid into the river, so that the cur- 
rent was here compressed within a space of one hun* 
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dred and fifty yards. Within this namm limit it rum 
for the distance of four hundred yards with great ta^- 
pidity, swelling over the rocks with a fall of about 
twenty feet, it then widens to two hundred paces, 
and the current for a short distance becomes gentle ; 
but a mile and a half farther on, opposite to an old 
Indian village, it is obstructed by a very bad rapid, 
where the waves are unusually high, the river being 
confined between large rocks, many of which are at 
the surface of the water." 

Following the same route he had taken the day 
before, two and a half miles below the shoot he struck 
the river at a point where the Indians commence 
their portage round the rapids. From this place he 
Bent one of his men up the stream, to ascertain if it 
were practicable to bringdown the canoes by water; 
while with the other he proceeded farther down 
(the rapids extending as far as he could see), when 
at the distance of a mile and a half, in the midst of a 
dense wood, he came to an ancient burial-place : "it 
consisted," says the journalist, '^of eight vaults, 
formed of pine or cedar boards closely connected, 
each about eight feet square and six in height : the 
top was covered with boards sloping a httle, so as to 
carry off the rain. Their direction was east and 
west ; the door being on the eastern side, partially 
stopped with wide boards, and decorated with rude 
pictures of men and animals. On entering, we found 
in some of them four dead bodies, carefully wrapped 
in skins tied with cords of grass and bark, and lymg 
on a mat in an east and west direction: the others 
contained only bones, which were in some of them 
piled to the height of four feet. On the tops of the 
vaults, and on poles' attached to them, were hung 
brass kettles stnd frying-pans with holes in their bot- 
toms, baskets, bowls, sea-shells, skins, pieces of 
cloth, hair, bags of trinkets and small bones, the 
offerings of friendship or affection, which a pious 
veneration had preserved from the ferocity of war. 
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and the more dangerous temptations of individnid 
selfishness. The whole of the w«ills, as well as the 
door, were ornamented with strange figures cut and 
painted on them ; and, besides these, there were sev- 
eral wooden images of men, some of them so old and 
decayed as to have almost lost their shape, all placed 
against the sides of the vaults. Neither these ima- 
ges, nor those in the houses we had lately visited, 
appeared to be at all the objects of adoration. la 
this place they were most probably intended for r&> 
semblances of the deceased; and those we had ob- 
served in the houses occupied the most conspicuous 
part, but were treated mo^re like ornaments than ob*> 
|ects of worship. Near the vaults that were stand- 
ing were the remains of others, completely rotted and 
covered with moss ; and as they were formed of ths 
most durable pine and cedar timber, it would appear 
that this retired spot had long been a depository fo? 
the dead." 

After proceeding down the riveir somewhat farthsfi 
tnd carefully examining the country. Captain Clarke 
leturned to the encampment. 

*' We had an opportunity to-day," says the Joun 
nal, '*of witnessing the hardihood of the Indians of 
the neighbouring village. One of our men shot a 
goose, which fell into the river, and was floating 
rapidly towards the Great Shoot, when an Indian 
plunged in after it. The entire mass of the waters 
of the Columbia, rushing onward to descend the nar- 
row channel, hurried the bird along with great ra^ 
pidity. The Indian followed it fearlessly to within 
<me hundred and fifty feet of the rocks, where he 
would inevitably have been dashed to pieces ; when, 
seizing his prey, he turned round and swam to the 
shore with the utmost composure. We very will- 
ingly relinquished our right to the game in favour 
of one who had thus saved it at the imminent haz- 
ard of his life : he immediately set to work and 
picked off about half the featliers, and then,^ without 
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i»pening it, ran a stick through it, and carried it off 
to roast." 

The next day, November 1, following the exam- 
ple of some Indians who preceded them, they trans- 
ported tiieir baggage and small canoe by land to the 
foot of the shoot ; and the four large canoes they 
managed to slide along on poles extended from one 
rock to another, occasionally availing themselves of 
small streams at the side of the river. They now 
re-embarked on board the boats, and, making their 
way with no little difficulty through other less for- 
midable rapids, at the distance of seven miles from 
the bead of the Great. Shoot they landed for the 
night. 

*' The meridian altitude of, to-day," proceeds the 
Journal, " gave us the latitude of 46° 44' 3". As we 
passed a village of (bur houses, we stopped to visit 
them. They were similar to those already descri- 
bed, but larger, from thirty-five to fifty feet long, 
and thirty feet wide, being sunk in the ground about 
six feet, and raised the same height above. Their 
beds were raised about four feet and a half above 
the floor« and the ascent to them was by a newly, 
painted ladder, with which every family is provided, 
and under them were stored their dried fish, while 
the space between the part of the beds on which 
they lay and the wall of the house was occupied by 
the nuts, roots, berries, and Qther provisions, spread 
on mats. The fireplace was about eight feet long 
and six feet wide, sunk a foot below the floor, and 
secured by a frame, with mats placed afound for the 
family to sit on. In all of the houses were images 
of men of difierent shapes, placed as ornaments in 
the parts where they would be most seen. The in- 
habitants gave us nuts, berries, and some dried fish 
to eat ; and we purchased, among other articles, a 
hat made after their own taste, and such as they 
wear, without a brim. They asked high prices for 
all that they sold, observing that the whites bqlow 
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paid dear for whatever ihey carried to them. W# 
could not learn precisely the nature of the trade eaiv 
lied on by the Indians with the inhabitl^nts below. 
But, as their knowledge of the whites seemed to bt 
very imperfect, and the only articles which ihey 
took to market, such as pounded fish, bear-gra8s» 
and roots, could not be objects of much foreign traf* 
fie, their intercourse appeared to be an intermediate 
trade with the natives near the mouth of the Coluoi* 
bia ; from whom they obtained, in exchange for their 
fish, roots, and bear-grass, blue and white beads, eo|^ 
per tea-kettles, brass armbands, some scarlet and 
blue robes, and a few articles of second*hand Euro- 
pean clothing. But their great object is to obtaia 
beads : an article which holds the first place in their 
ideas of value, and to procure which they will sae* 
rifice their last garment and last mouthful of food. 
Independently of their fondness for them as an or* 
nament, these beads are employed as a medium of 
trade, by which they obtain from the Indians stiU 
higher up the river, robes, skins, root-bread, bear- 
'grass, &c. These, in turn, make use of them to 
procure from the Indians in the Hocky Mountains 
beai'-grass, pacheco, roots, robes, &c. 

" These Indians were rather below the commoa 
size, with high cheek-bones, their noses pierced, 
and, when in full dress, were ornamented viith a ta- 
pering piece of white shell or wampum about two 
inches long. Their eyes were exceedingly sore and 
weak, many of them having only a single eye, and 
some were perfectly blind. Their teeth had prema- 
turely decayed, and in many instances were alto* 
gether worn away. Their general health, however, 
seemed to be good, the only disorder we remarkol 
among them being tumours in different parts of the 
body. The women were smalt, and homely in their 
appearance ; their legs much swelled, and their knees 
remarkably large ; deformities which are no doubt 
owing to the manner in which they sit on their haowi 
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Tbey go nearly naked, having only a piece of leather 
tied round the breast, failing thence nearly as low 
as the waist, with a small robe about three feeft 
square, and a piece of leather tied between the legs. 
Their hair was suffered to hang loose in every direc* 
lion ; and in their persons, as well as in their cook- 
ery, they were filthy to a most disgusting degree. 
We here observed that the women universally havs 
their heads flattened ; and in many of the villages 
We have recently seen the female children undergo 
the operation." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Wst Appesnmce of Tide-water in the Cokimbia River.— TIm 
Qaickmnd River.— Some Account of the :5kiIloot indiant.-* 
The Party pass the Cowelisiie River. — Some Account of th« 
Wahkiacum Indians.— Arrival on the Borders of the Pacific. 
—Disagreeable and Critical Situation of the Party when finfl 
encamped. — Their Distress from incessant 'I'orrents of Rain. 
—Exposed for thirty Days to this drenching Deluge, during 
which Time thdir Provisions are spoiled, and most of their 
few A rticles of M erchandise destroyeq.— Distress of the Party. 
— AdvOTture of Shannon, and his Danger from the Wahkia* 
coins. — Difficulty of finding a Place suitable for a permanent 
Encampment.— Visited by several Indians of different Tribes, 
on whom Medals were bestowed. 

** NoYiMBiR 3. We now examined the rapid below 
more particularly, and the danger appearing to be 
too great for the loaded canoes, all those who could 
fiot swim were sent with the baggage by land. Tiit 
canoes then passed safely down, and were reloaded. 
At the foot c# the rapid we took a meridian altitude^ 
and found our latitude to be 59o 45^ 46^^" 

This rapid forms the last.of Hie descents of the 
Colombia $ and immediately below it the river win 
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dens, and tide>water commences. Shortly after starts 
ing they passed an island three miles in length and to 
which, from that plant being seen on it in great abua- 
dance, they gave the name of ^Strawberry island. Di- 
rectly beyond were three small i.slan£, and in the 
meadow to the right, at some distance from the bills 
in the background was a single perpendicular rock, 
which thev judged to be not less than eight hup* 
dred feet nigh, and four hnndre^ yards at the base^ 
which they called Beacon. Rock. A little farther on 
they found the river a mile in breadth, and double this 
breadth four miles beyond. After making twenty- 
nine miles from the foot of the Great Shoot, they halt- 
ed for the night at a point where the river was two 
and a half miles wide. The character of the country 
they had passed through during the day was very dif- 
ferent from that they had lately been accustomed to, 
the hills being thickly covered with timber, chiefly of 
the pine species. The tide rose at their encampment 
about nme inches, and they saw great numbers 
of water-fowl, such as swan, geese, ducks of vari- 
ous kinds, gulls, &c. 

The next day, November 3d, they set off in com« 
pany with some Indians who had joined them the 
evening before. At the distance of three miles they 
passed a river on the leA, to which, from the quan- 
tity of sand it bears along with it, they gave * e name 
of Quicksand River. So great, indeed, was the 
quantity it had discharged into the Columbia, that 
that river was compressed td^the width of half a mile, 
and the whole force of thg^current thrown against 
the righ( shore. Opposite lo this was a large creek, 
which they called Seal River. The mountain which 
they had supposed to be the Mount Hood of Vancou- 
ver, now bore S. 85^ E., about forty-seven miles 
distant. A bout three miles farther on tJl^y passed the 
lower mouth of Quicksand Ki^r, opposite to which 
was another large yeek, and near it the head of an 
island three nxiles and a half in extent ; and half » 
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ttile beyond it was another island, which they call* 
ed Diamond Island, opposite to which they encamp* 
ed, having made but tiiirieen miles* distance. Here 
they met with some Indians ascending the river, who 
stated that ihey had seen three vessels at its mouth. 
•* Be4ow Quicksand River," says the Journal, " the 
country is low, rich, and thickly wooded on each 
side of the Columbia; the islands have less timber, 
and on them are numerous ponds, near which were 
irast quantities of fowl, such as swan, geese, brant, 
cranes, storks, white gulls, cormordiits, and plover* 
The river is wide, and contains a great number of 
sea-otters. Jn the evening the hunters brought in 
game for a sumptuous supper." 

In continuing their descent the next day, they 
Ibund Diamond Island to be six miles in length ana 
three broad ; and near its termination were two oth- 
er islands. " Just below the last of these," proceeds 
the narrative, *• we landed on the left bank of the riv- 
er, at a village of twenty- five houses, all of which were 
thatched with straw, and built of bark except one, 
which was about fifty feet long, and constructed of 
boards, in the form of those higher up the river, from 
Dvhich it differed, however, in being completely above 
ground, and covered with broad, split boards. This^ 
village contained about two hundred men of the 
Skilloot nation, who seemed well provided with ca- 
noes, of which there were ai least fifty- two, and 
some of them very large, drawn up in front of the 
village. On landing, we found an Indian from above, 
who had left us this morning, and who now invited 
us into a lodge of which he appeared to be part own- 
er. Here he treated us with a root, round in shape, 
and about the size of a sntall Irish potato, which they 
call wappatoo: it is the common arrow-head or sag" 
ittifolia so much cultivated by the Chinese, and, when 
roasted in the embers till it becomes soft, has an 
agreeable taste, and is a very good substitute for 
bread. After purchasing some of this root we re- 
VoL. IL— H 
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sumed our journey, and at seven miles* distance came 
to the head of a large island near the left bank. On 
the right shore was a fine open prairie for about a 
mile, back of which the country rises, and is well sup- 
plied with timber, such as white oak, pine uf different 
Kinds, wild crab, and several species of undergrowth, 
while along the borders of the river there were only 
a few Cottonwood and ash trees. In this prairie 
were also signs of deer and elk. 

'* When we landed for dinner a number of Indians 
came down, for the purpose, as we supposed, of pay- 
ing us a friendly visit, as they had put on their finest 
dresses. In addition to their usual covering, they 
had scarlet and blue blankets, sailors' jackets and 
trowsers, shirts, and hats. They had all of them 
either war-axes, spears, and bows and arrows, or 
muskets and pistols, with tin powder-flasks. We 
smoked with them, and endeavoured to show them 
every*attention, but soon found them very assuming 
»nd disagreeable companions. While we were eat- 
ing, they stole the pipe with which they were smo- 
king, and a greatcoat of one of the men. We imme- 
diately searched them all, and found the coat stuffed 
under the root of a tree near where they were sit- 
ting ; but the pipe we could not recover. Finding us 
discontented with them, and determined not to suffer 
any imposition, they showed their displeasure in the 
only way they dar^, by returning in ill humour to 
their village. We then proceeded, and soon met 
two canoes, with twelve men of the same Sktlloot 
nation, who were on their way from below. The 
larger of the canoes was ornamented with the fig- 
ures of a bear in the bow and a man in the stern, 
both nearly as large as life, both made of painted 
wood, and very neatly fastened to the boat. In the 
same canoe were two Indians gaudily dressed, and 
with round hats. This circumstance induced us to 
giTe the name of Image Canoe to the large island, 
the lower end of which we were now passhig, atthn 
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distance of nine miles from its head. We had seen 
two smaller islands to the right, and three more near 
its lower extremity." * ♦ ♦ "The river was now 
about a mile and a half in width, with a gentle cur- 
rent, and the bottoms extensive and low, but not sub- 
ject to be overflowed. Three miles below Image- 
Canoe Island we came to four large houses on the 
left side ; here we had a full view of the mountain 
which we had first seen from the Muscleshell Rapid 
on the 19th of October, and which we now found to 
be, in fact, the Mount St. Helen of Vancouver. U 
bore north 25° east, about ninety miles distant, rose 
in the form of a sugar-loaf to a very great height, 
and was^ covered with snow. A mile lower we pass- 
ed a single house on the left, and another on the 
right. The Indians had now learned so much of us 
that their curiosity was without any mixture of fear, 
and their visits became very frequent and trouble- 
some. We tfierefore continued on till after night, in 
hopes of getting rid of them ; but, after psissing a 
village on each side, which, on account of the late- 
ness of the hour, we could only see indistinctly, wt 
found there was no escaping from their importunities. 
We accordingly landed at the distance of seven 
miles below Image-Canoe Island,, and encamped near 
a single house on the right, having made during the 
day twenty-nine miles. 

** The Skilloots that we passed to-day speak a 
language somewhat different from that of the Kche- 
loots or Chilluckittequaws near the long narrows. 
Their dress, however, is similar, except that the 
Skilloots possess more articles procur^ from the 
white traders; and there is this farther difference 
between them, that the Skilloots. both males and fe- 
males, have the head flattened. Their principal food 
is Rshtwappaloo roots, and some elk and deer, in kill- 
ing which with arrows they seem to be very expert; 
for during the short time we remained at the village, 
three deer were^brought in. We also observed there 
A tame hlaireau. 
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"As soon as we landed we were visited by two cap 
noes loaded with Indians, from whom we purchased 
It few roots. The grounds along the river continued 
low and rich, and among the shrubs were large 
quantities of vines resembling the raspberry. On 
the right, the low grounds were terminated, at the 
distance of five miles, by a range of high hills cov- 
ered with tall timber, and running southeast and 
northwest. The game, as usual, was very abun- 
dant ; and, among other birds, we observed some 
white geese, with a part of their wings black." 

Early the next morning they resumed their voy- 
age, passing several islands iii the course of the 
day, the river alternately widening and contracting, 
and the hills sometimes retiring from, and at others 
approaching, its banks. They stopped for the night 
at the distance of thirty-two miles from their last 
encampment. " Before landing," proceeds the Jour- 
nal, " we met two canoes, the largest ^f which had 
ftt the bow the image of a bear, and that of a man 
on the stern: there were twenty-six Indians on 
board, but they proceeded upward, and we were left, 
for the first time since we reached the waters of the 
Columbia, without any of the natives with us da- 
ring the night. Besides other game, we killed a 
grouse much larger than the common kind, and ob- 
served along the shore a number of striped snakes. 
The river is here deep, and about a mile and a half 
in width. Here, too, the ridge of low mountains, 
running northwest and southeast, crosses the river, 
and forms the western boundary of the plain through 
which we had just passed. This great plain or val- 
ley begins above the mouth of Quicksand River, and 
is about sixty miles long in a straight line, while on 
the right and left it extends to a great distance : it 
is a fertile and delightful country, shaded by thick 
groves of tall timber, and watered by small ponds 
on both sides of the river. The soil is rich, and ca- 
pable of any species of culture; but in the present 
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eonditioa of the Indians, its clnef prodactioo Is the 
wappatoo root, which grows spontaneously and ex- 
clusively in this region. Sheltered as it is on both 
sides, the temperature is much milder than that of 
the surrounding country ; for even at this season of 
the year we observed but very little appearance of 
Irost. It is inhabited by numerous tribes of Indians, 
who either reside in it permanently, or visit its wa- 
ters in quest of fish and wappatoo roots. We gave 
it the name of the Columbia Valley. 

^' November 6. The morning was cool and rainy. 
We proceeded at an early hour, between high hills 
on both sides of the river, till at the distance of four 
miles we came to two tents of Indians in a small 
plain on the left, where the hills on the right recede 
a few miles, and a long narrow island stretches 
akMig the right shore. Behind this island is the 
month of a large river, a hundred and fifty yante 
wide, called by the Indians Coweliske. We halted 
en the island for dinner, but the redwood and green 
briers were so interwoven with the pine, alder, ash, 
a species of beech, and other trees, that the woods 
formed a thicket which our hunters could not pene- 
trate. Below the mouth of the Coweliske a very 
remarkable knob rises from the water^s edge to thie 
height of eighty feet, being two hundred paces round 
Uie base ; and as it is in a low part of the island, 
and at some distance from the high grounds, its ap- 
pearance is very singular. On setting out aAer din- 
ner we overtook two canoes going down to trade. 
One of the Indians, who spoke a few words of Eng- 
lish, mentioned that the principal person who traded 
with them was a Mr. Haley ; and he showed us a 
bow of iron, and several other things, which he said 
he had given him. Nine miles below Coweliske 
Biver is a creek on the same side ; and between 
them three smaller islands, one on the left shore, 
* the other about the middle of the river, and a third 
mu the lower end of the long narrow island, and 
112 
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opposite a high cliff of black rocks on the left, sfac* 
teen miles from our last night*s encampment Hero 
we were overtaken by some Indians from the two 
tents we had passed in the morning, from whom we 
purchased wappateo roots, salmon, trout, and two 
beaver-skins, for which last we gave five small fish- 
hooks." 
Here the mountains, which had been high and rug* 

ged on the left, retired from the river, as had the 
ills on the right, since leaving the Coweliske, and 
a beautiful plain was spread out before them. They 
met with several islands on their way, and having, 
at the distance of five miles, come to the termination 
of the plain, they proceeded for eight miles through 
a hilly country, and encamped for the night after 
having made twenty-nine miles. 

" November 7. The morning," proceeds the nar- 
rative, *^was rainy, and the fog so thick that we 
could not see across the river. We observed, how- 
ever, opposite to our camp, the upper point of an isl- 
and, between which and the steep hills on the right 
we proceeded for five miles. 1*hree miles lower 
was the beginning of an island, separated from the 
right shore by a narrow channel : down this we pro- 
ceeded, under the direction of some Indians whoni 
we had just met going up the river, and who return- 
ed in order to show us their village. It consisted 
of four houses only, situated on this channel, behind 
several marshy islands formed by two small creeks. 
On o^r arrival they gave us some fish, and we after- 
ward purchased wappatoo roots, fish, three dogs, and 
two otter-skins, for which we gave fish-hooks chief- 
ly, that being an article which they are very anxious 
to obtain. 

*' These people seemed to be of a different nation 
from those we had just passed : they were low in 
stature, ill-shaped, and all had their heads flattened. 
They called themselves Wahkiaoum, and their lan- 
guage differed from that of the tribes above, with 
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whom they trade for wappatoQ roots. The houses* 
loo, were built in a different style, being raised en- 
tirely above ground, with the eaves about five feet 
high, and the door at the comer. Near the end op- 
posite to the door was a single fireplace, round which 
^Hrere the beds, raised four feet from the floor of 
earth : over the fire were hung fresh fish, and when 
dried they are stowed away with the wappatoo roots 
onder the beds. The dress of the men was like that 
of the people above ; but the women were clad in a 
peculiar manner, the robe not reaching lower than 
the hip, and the body being covered in cold weather 
by a sort of corset of fur, curiously plaited, and 
reaching from the arms to the hip : added to this 
was a sort of petticoat, or, rather, tissue of white 
cedar bark, bruised or broken into small strands, and 
woven into a girdle by several cords of the same 
material. Being tied round the middle, these strands 
bang down as low as the knee in front, and to the 
middle of the leg behind : sometimes the tissue con- 
^sts of strings of silk-grass, twisted and knotted at 
the end. 

*' After remaining with them about an hour, we 
proceeded down the channel with an Indian dressed 
m a sailor's jacket for our pilot; and, on reaching 
the main channel, were visited by some Indians, 
who have a temporary residence on a marshy island 
in the middle of the river, where there are great 
numbers of water-fowl. Here the mountainous 
country again approaches the river on the left, and 
a higher mountain is perceived towards the south- 
west. At a distance of twenty miles from our 
camp, we halted at a village of Wahkiacums, con- 
sisting of seven ill-looking houses^ built in the same 
form with those above, and situated at the foot of 
the high hills on the right, behind two small marshy 
islands. We merely s*topped to purchase some food 
and two beaver skins, and then proceeded. Oppo- 
^•ite to these islands the hills on the left retire, and 
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■the river widens into a kind of bay, crowded wRb 
low islands, subject to be overflowed occasionally 
by the tide. We had not gone tar from this village 
when, the fog suddenly clearing away, we were at 
last presented with the glorious sight of the ocean— 
that ocean, the object of all our labours, the reward 
of all our anxieties. This animating sight exhilara- 
ted the spirits of all the party, who were still noore 
delighted on hearing the distant roar of the breakers. 
We went on with great cheerfulness along the high, 
mountainous country which bordered the right 
bank : the shore, however, was so bold and rocky, 
that we could not, until at a distance of fourteen 
miles from the last village, find any spot fit for an 
encampment. Having made during the day thirty- 
four miles, we no%v spread our mats on the ground, 
and passed the night in the rain. Here we were 
joined by our small canoe, which had been separa- 
ted from us daring the fog this morning. Two In- 
dians from the last village also accompanied us to 
the camp ; but, having detected them in stealing a 
knife, they were sent oflf. 

^ November 8. It rained this morning ; and, hav 
iBg changed our clothing, which had been wet by 
yesterday's rain, we set out at nine o'clock. Imme- 
diately opposite our camp was a rock, at the distance 
Qf a mile in the river, about twenty feet in diameter 
and fifty in height, and towards the southwest some 
high mountains, one of whidi was covered with 
snow at the top. We proceeded past several low 
islands in the bend or bay of the river to the left, 
which was here ^ve or six miles wide. On the 
right side we passed an old village, and then, at the 
distance of three miles, entered an inlet or niche, 
about six miles across, and making a deep bend of 
nearly five miles into the hills on the right shore, 
where it receives the waters of several creeks. We 
coasted along ihis inlet, whi/^h, from its little depth, 
we called Shallow Bay, and at the bottom of it stop- 
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ped to dine, near the, remains of an old village, froni 
which, however, we kept at a cautious distance, at, 
like aii these places, it was occupied by a plentifol 
stock of fleas. At this place we observed a number 
of fowl, among whieh we killed a goose, and two 
ducks exactly resembling in appearance and flavour 
the canvass-back duck of the Susquehanna. After 
dinner we took advantage of the returning tide to 
go on about three miles to a point on the right, eight 
miles distant from our camp ; but here the wa^es 
ran so high, and dashed about our canoes so much, 
that several of the men became seasick. It was 
therefore judged imprudent to proceed in the present 
state of the weather, and we landed at the point. 
Our situation here was extremely uncomfortable : 
the high hills jutted in so closely that there was not 
room for us to lie level, nor to secure our baggage 
from the tide, and the water of the river was too salt 
to be used ; but the waves increasing so much that 
we could not move from the spot with safety, we 
fixed ourselves on the beach left by the ebb-tide, and, 
raising the baggage on poles, passed a disagreeable 
night, the rain during the day having wet us com- 
pletely, as, indeed, we had been for some days past. 
^ November 9. Fortunately, the tide did not rise 
as high as our camp during the night ; but, being ao- 
companied by high winds from the south, the canoes, 
which we could not place beyond its reach, were 
filled with water, and saved with much difiiculty : 
our position was exceedingly disagreeable ; but, as it 
was impossible to move from it, we waited for a 
change of weather. It rained, however, during the 
whole day, and at two o^clock in the afternoon the 
flood-tide came in, accompanied by a high wind from 
the south, which at about four o*ck>ck shifted to the 
south westv and blew almost a gale directly from the 
sea. Immense waves now broke over the place 
where we were, and large trees, some of them Ave 
or fix feet through, which had beea lodged on the 
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point, drifted over oar enmp, so that the utmost ri 
gilance of every man could scarcely save the canoes 
from being crushed to pieces. We remained in tbe 
water, and virere drenched with rain during the rest 
of the day, our only sustenance being some dried 
fish and the rain-water which we caught. Yet, 
though wet and cold, and some of them sick from 
using salt-water, the men were cheerful, and full of 
anxiety to see more of the ocean. The rain con- 
Uoued all night, and the following morning, 

'* November 10, the wind lulling, and the waves 
Bot being so high, we loaded our canoes and pro- 
ceeded. The mountains on the right are here high, 
covered with timber, chiefly pine, and descend with 
a bold and rocky shore to the water. We went 
through a deep niche and several inlets on the right, 
while on the oppo^te side was a laiige bay, ab^ve 
which the hills are close on the river. At the dis- 
tance of ten miles the wind rose from the north- 
west, and the waves became so high that we were 
forced to return two miles for a place where we 
could unload with safety. Here we landed at the 
mouth of a small run, and, having placed our bag- 
gage on a pile of drifted logs, waiti^ until low water. 
Tte river then appearing more calm, we started 
again ; hut, after going a mile, found tl»e waves too 
turbulent for our eanoes, and were obliged to put to 
shore. Here we landed the baggage, and, having 
j^aced it on a rock above the reach of the tide, en- 
camped on some drtit logs, which formed the only 
place where we could lie, the hills rising steep over 
our heads to the height of ive hundred feet. AM 
onr baggage, as well as ourselves, was thoroughly 
wet with the rain, which did not cease during ths 
day : it continued, indeed, violently through the 
night, in the course of which the tide reached ths 
logs on which we lay, and set them afloat. 

^* November 11. The wind was still high from the 
ilQUthwest, and drove the wai^s against the sbon 
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With great fury : the rain, too, fell hi torrents, and 
not only drenched us to the skin, but loosened the 
stones on the hfll sides, so that they came rolling 
down upon us. In this comfortless condition we 
remained all vday, wet and cold, and with nothing 
but dried fish to satisfy our hunger; the canoes at 
the mercy of the waves at one place, the baggage in 
another, and the men scattered on floating logs, or 
sheltering themselves ia the crevices of the rocks 
and hill sides. A hunter was despatched in the hope 
of finding some game ; but the hills were so steep, 
and so covered with undergrowth and fallen timber, 
that he could not proceed, and was forced to return. 
About twelve o'clock we were visited by five Indians 
in a canoe. They came from the opposite side of 
the river, above where we were, and their language 
much resembled that of the Wahkiacums : they call* 
ed themselves Cathlamahs. In person they were 
amall, ill made, and badly clothed ; though one of 
them had on a sailor*s jacket and pantaloons, which, 
as he explained by signs, he had received from the 
whites below the point. We purchased from them 
thirteen red charr, a fish which we found very ex- 
cellent. After some time they went on board their 
boat, and crossed the river, which is here five miles 
wide, thniugh a very heavy sea. 

" November 12. About three o*clock a tremendous 
gale of wind arose, accompanied with lightning, 
thunder^ and hail : at s^ix it lightened up for a short 
time, but a violent rain soon be^an, and lasted 
through the day. During the storm, one of our 
boats, secured by being sunk with great quantities 
of stone, got loose, bnt, drifting against a rock, was 
recovered without having received much injury. 
Our situation now became mtich more dangerous, 
for the waves were driven with fury against the 
rocks and trees, which VAi now had afforded us ref* 
uge : we therefore took advantage of the low tide, 
and moved about half a mile round a point to a small' 
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brook, which we had noi observed before on account 
of the ihick bu:»hes and driftwood which concealed 
its moiilh. Here we were more safe, but »tiil cold 
and wet ; our clothes and bedding rotten as well as 
wet, our baggage at a distance, and the canoes, our 
only means of escape from this place, at the mercy 
of the waves. Still, we continued to enjoy good 
health, and even had the luxury of feasting on some 
salmon and three salmon trout which we caught in 
the brook. Three of the men attempted to go round 
a point in our small Indian canoe, but the high waves 
rendered her quiie unmanageable, these boats re- 
quiring the seamanship of ihe natives to make them 
live in so rough a sea. 

" November 13. During the night we had short in- 
tervals of fair weather, bnt it began to rain in the 
morning, and continued through the day. in order 
to obtain a view of the country below, ('Hptain (Marke 
followed the course of the brook, and with much 
fatigue, and after walking three miles, ascended the 
fast spur of the mountains. The whole lower coun- 
try he found covered with almost impenetrable thick* 
ets of small pine, with which is mixed a species of 

Bant rescfiibling arrow-wood, twelve or fifteen feet 
gh, with a thorny stem, almost interwoven with 
each other, and scattered among the fern and fallen 
timber: there is also a red berry, somewhat like the 
Solomon's seal, which is called by the natives jro/me, 
and used as an article of diet. This thick j^rowth 
rendered travelling almost impossible, and it was 
rendered still more fatiguing by the abruptness of 
the mountain, which was so steep as to oblige him 
todraw himself up by means of the bushes. The 
timber on the hills is chiefly of a large, tall species 
of pine, many of the trees eight or ten feet in^iam- 
eter at the stump, and rising sometimes more than 
one hundred feet in height. The hail which fell two 
nights before was still to be seen on the mountains: 
there was no game, and no marks of any, except some 
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M tracks of elk. The cloudy weather prevented 
his seeing to any distance, and he therefore returned 
to camp, and sent three men in the Indian canoe to 
try if they could double the point, and find some 
safer harbour for our boats. At every flood-tide the 
sea broke in great swells against the rocks, and drift- 
ed the trees against our esiablishment, so as to ren* 
der it very insecure. 

** November 14. It had rained without intermission 
daring the night, and continued to through the day : 
tbe wind, too, was very high, and one of our canoes 
much injured by being driven against the rocks. 
Five Indians from below came to us in a canoe, and 
three of them landed, and informed ns that they had 
seen the men sent down yesterday. . Fortunately, 
at this moment one of the men arrived, and told us 
Uiat these very hidians had stolen his gig and bas- 
ket : we therefore ordered the two women, who re- 
mained in the canoe, to restore them ; but this they 
refused to do till we threatened to shoot them, when 
they gave back the articles, and we commanded them 
to leave us. They were of the Wahkiacum nation* 
The man now informed us that they had gone round 
the point as far as the high sea would suffer them in 
the canoe, and then landed , that in the night he had 
separated from his companions, who had proceeded 
ferther down ; and that, at no great distance from 
where we vfete^ was a beautiful sand beach and a 
^ood harbour. Captain Lewis determined to exam- 
me more minutely the lower part of the bay« and, 
embarking in one of the larffe canoes, was put on 
shore at the point, whence he proceeded by land 
with four men, and the canoe returned nearly filled 
with water. 

*' November 15. It continued raining all night, but 
in the morning the weather became calm and fair. 
We began, therefore, to prepare for setting out ; but 
before we were ready, a high wind sprang up from 
the southeast, and obliged us to remain. The son 
Vol. II.— I 
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ahone until one o'clock, and we were thus enaMed 
to dry our bedding and examine our baggage. The 
rain, which bad continued for the last ten days with* 
out any interval of more than two hours, had com* 
pletely wet all our merchandise, spoiled some of our 
fish, destroyed the robes, and rotted nearly one half 
of our few remaining articles of clothing, particular* 
ly the leather dresses. About three o'clock the wind 
fell, and we instantly loaded the canoes, and left the 
miserable spot to which we had been confined the 
last six days. On turning the point we came to the 
Band beach, through which runs a small stream from 
the hills, at the mouth of which was an ancient village 
of thirty-six houses, without any inhabitants at the 
time except fleas. Here we met Shannon, who had 
been sent back to us by Captain Lewis. The day 
Shannon leA us in the canoe, he and Willard pro- 
ceeded on till they met a party of twenty Indians, 
who, not having heard of us, did not know who they 
were ; but they behaved with great civility — so great, 
indeed, and seemed so anxious that our men should 
accompany them towards the sea, that their suspi- 
cions, were excited, and they declined going. The 
Indians, however, would not leave them ; and the 
men, becoming confirmed in their suspicions, and 
fearful, if they went into the woods to sleep, that 
they would be cut to pieces in the nisht, thought it 
best to remain with the Indians : they therefore made 
a fire, and after talking with them to a late hour, laid 
down with their rifles under their heads. When 
they awoke they found that the Indians had stolen 
and concealed their arms; and having demanded 
them in vain. Shannon seized a club, and was about 
assaulting one of the Indians whom he suspected to 
be the thief, when another of them began to load his 
fowling-piece with the intention of shooting him. 
He therefore stopped, and explained to them by 
signs, that if they did not give up the guns, a large 
party would come down the river before the sun rose 
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Co a certain height,%and pot every one of them to 
deaih. Fortunately, Capuiiu Lewis and his party 
appeared at this very time, and the terrified Indians 
immediately brought the guns, and five of them came 
in with Shannon. To these men we declared that, 
if ever any of their nation stole anything from us, 
h^ should be instantly shot. They resided to the 
north of this piace» and spoke a language different 
from that of the people higher up the river. It was 
now apparent that the sea was at all times too rough 
for us to proceed farther down the bay by water : 
we therefore landed, and, having chosen the best spot 
ywe could, made our camp of boards from the old vil- 
lage. We were now comfortably situated ; and, be* 
ing visited by four Wahkiacums with wappaloo roots, 
w^ere enablea to make an agreeable addition to our 
food. 

" November 16. The morning was clear and pleas* 
ant. We therefore put out all our baggage to dry, 
and sent several of the party to hunt. Our camp 
was in full view of the ocean, on the bay laid down 
by Vancouver, which we distinguished by the name 
of Haley *s Bay, from a trader who visits the Indians 
here, and is a great favourite among them. The 
meridian altitude of this day gave 46o 19^ 11.7'' as 
oar latitude. The wind was strong from the south- 
west, and the waves very high, yet the Indians 
were passing up and down the bay in canoes, and 
several of them encamped near us. We smoked 
with them, but, after our recent experience of their 
thievish disposition, treated them with caution.'* * * * 
'* The hunters brought in two deer, a crane, some 
geese and ducks, and several brant, three of which 
were white, except a part of the wing, which was 
black, and they were much larger than the gray brant. 
" November 17. A fair, cool morning, and easterly 
wind. The tide rises at this place eight feet six 
inches. 
" About one o'clock CapUin Lewis returned, after 
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having coasted down Haley's Bay to Cape D^ap* 
pointment, and some distance to the north, along tm 
seacoast. He was followed by several Chinnooks, 
among whom were the principal chief and his fam 
ily. They made us a present of a boiled root very 
much like the common liquorice in taste and size, 
called culwhamo ; and in return we gave them arti- 
cles of double its value. We now learned, howev- 
er, the danger of accepting anything from them, 
since nothing given in payment, even though ten 
times more valuable, would satisfy them. We were 
chiefly occupied in hunting, and were able to pro- 
cure three deer, four brant, and two ducks ; and also 
•aw some signs of elk. . Captain Clarke now pre* 
pared for an excursion down the bay, and accord 
ingly started, 

** November 18, at daylight, accompanied by ele^ 
en men. He proceeded along the beach one mile 
to a point of rocks about forty feet high, where the 
hills retired, leaving a wide beach, and a number of 
ponds covered with water- fowl, between which and 
the mountain was a narrow bottom covered with 
alder and smali balsam trees. Seven miles from th» 
rocks was the entrance of a creek, or rather drain 
from the ponds and hills, where was a cabin of 
Chinnooks. The cabin contained some children and 
four women. They were taken across the creek in 
a canoe by two squaws, to each of whom they gave 
a fish-hook, and then, coasting along the bay, passed 
at two miles the low bluff of a small hill, below 
which were the ruins of some old huts, and close to 
it the remains of a whale. The country was low, 
open, and marshy, interspersed with some high pine 
and with a thick undergrowth. Five miles from the 
Creek they came to a stream, forty yards wide at 
low water, which they called Chinnook River. The 
hills up this river and towards the bay were not 
high, but very thickly covered with large pine of 
several species.*' 
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Proceeding along the shore, they came to a deep 
bead, appearing to afford a good harbour, and here 
the natives told them that European vessels usually 
anchored. About two miles farther on they reach- 
ed Cape Disappointment, ''an elevated circular 
knob," says the Journal, " rising with a steep ascent 
one hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty feet 
above the water, formed like the whole shore of the 
bay, as well as of the seacoast, and tsovered wkh 
thick timber on the inner side, but open and grassy 
on the exposure next the sea. From this cape a 
high point of land bears south 20° west, about twen- 
ty-five miles distant. In the range between these 
two eminences is the opposite point of the bay, a 
very low ground, which has been variously called 
Cape Rond by La Perouse, and Point Adams by 
Vancouver. The water, for a great distance off the 
mouth of the river, appears very shallow, and with- 
in the mouth, nearest to Point Adams, is a large 
sand-bar, almost covered at high tide." ♦ • ♦ 

'' November 10. In the evening it began to rain* 
and continued till eleven o*clock. Two hunters 
lArere sent out in the morning to kill something for 
breakfast, and the rest of the party, after drying 
their blankets, soon follow;cd. At three miles they 
overtook the hunters, and breakfasted on a small 
deer which they had been fortunate enough to kill. 
This, like all those that we saw on this coast, was 
much darker than our common deer. Their bodies, 
too, aire deeper, their legs shorteri and their eyes 
larger. The branches of the- horns are similar, but 
the upper part of the tail is black, from the root to 
the end, and they do not leap, but jump hke a sheep 
frightened." • • • 

Continuing along five miles farther, they reached 
a point of high land, below which a sandy point ex- 
tended in a direction north 19^ west, to another 
high point twent)r miles distant. To this they gave 
the name of Point Lewis. They proceeded four 

Id 
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miles farther along the sandy beach to a small pin6« 
tree, on which Captain Clarke marked his name, 
with the year and day, and then set out to return to 
the camp, where they arrived the following day, 
having met a large number of Chinnooks coming 
from it. 

"November 21. The morning was cloudy, and 
from noon till night it rained. The wind* too, was 
high from the southeast, and the sea so rough that 
the water reached our camp. Most of the Chin- 
nooks returned home, but we were visited in the 
course of the day by people of different bands in the 
neighbourhood, among whom were the Chiltz, a na- 
tion residing on the seacoast near Point Lewis, and 
the Clatsops. who live immediately opposite, on the 
south side of the Columbia. A chief from the grand 
rapid also came to see us, and we gave him a med- 
al. To each of our visiters we made a present of t 
small piece of riband, and purchased some cranheiw 
ries, and some articles of their manufacture, sudi 
as mats and household furniture, for sdl which we 
paid high prices." • • • 



CHAPTER V. 

ExtraTagant Pawion of the Natives for blae Beads.— The Party 
in Search of a suitable Place for Winter quarters.— Suflferinf 
from the Deluges of Rain. — Visits of the Indians. — Return ok 
Captain Lewis, who reported that he had found a suitable 
Place for Wintering— Captain Clarke goes with a Party to 
find a Place suitable for thn Manufactureof Salt.— He is hos- 
pitably entertained by the Clatsops.— This Tribe addicted to 
Gambling.— Sickness of some of the Party, occasioned by the 
incessant Rains.— Thfty form, notwithstanding, a pennanent 
Encampment for their Winter-quarters. 

" November 23. Tt rained during the whole night; 
and about daylight a tremendous gale of wind rose 
from the S.S.E., and continued through the day with 
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great violence. The sea ran so high that the water 
came into our camp, which the rain prevents as from 
leaTing. We ipurchased from the old squaw, for 
armbands and rings, a few wapvatoo roots, on which 
we subsisted. Tliey are nearly equal in flavour to 
the Irish potato, and afford a very good substitute 
for bread. The bad weather drove several Indians 
to our camp, but they were still under the terrors 
of the threat which we made on first seeing them, 
mud behaved with the greatest decency. 

" November 23. The rain continued through the 
night, and the morning was calm and cloudy. The 
hunters were sent out, and killed three deer, four 
brant, and three ducks. Towards evenine seven 
Clatsops came over in a canoe, with two skins of 
the sea-dtter. To this article they attached an ex- 
travagant value ; and their demands for it were so 
high, that we were fearful it would too much reduce 
our small stock of merchandise, on which we Itad to 
depend for subsistence on our return, to venture on 
purchasing it. To ascertain, however, their ideas 
as to the value of different objects, we offered for 
one of -these skins a watch, a handkerchief, an Amer- 
ican dollar, and a bunch of red beads ; but neither 
the curious mechanism of the watch, nor even the 
red beads, could tempt the owner : he refused the 
offer, but asked for tiacomoshack, or chief beads, the 
most common sort of coarse blue-coloured beds, the 
article bevond all price in their estimation. Of these 
blue beads we had but few, and therefore reserved 
them for more necessitous circumstances.'^ 

• • • " Having now examined the coast, it became 
necessary to decide on the spot for our winter-quar- 
ters. The people of the country subsisted chiefly 
on dried fish and roots ; but of these there did not 
seem to be a sufficient quantity for our support, even 
were we able to purchase them ; and the extrava- 
gant prices, as well as our small stock of merchan- 
dise, forbade us to depend on that resource. We 
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had therefore to rely for subsistence on our arms, 
and to be guided in the choice of our residence by 
the abundance of game which any particular spot 
might offer. The Indians said that* the deer were 
most numerous some distance above, on the river, but 
that the country on the opposite side of the bay was 
better supplied with elk, an animal much larger, and 
more easily killed than the deer, with a skin better 
fitted for clothing, and the meat of which is more 
nutritive during the winter, when they are both 
poor. The climaic, too, was obviously much mild- 
er here than above the first range of mountains, for 
the Indians were thinly clad, and said they had lit- 
tle snow : indeed, since our arrival the weather had 
been very warm, and sometimes disagreeably so: 
and dressed, as we were, altogether in leather, the 
•cold would be very unpleasant, if not injurious. 
The neighbourhood of the sea was moreover rec- 
ommended by the facility it afforded of supplying 
ourselves with salt, and the chance of meeting some 
of the trading vessels, who were expected in about 
three months, and from whom we might procure a 
fresh supply of trinkets for our route htmieward. 
These considerations induced us to determine on 
visiting the opposite side of the bay, and if there 
was an appearance of much game, to establish our- 
selves there for the winter." 

Having come to this determination, they proceed- 
ed, as soon as the weather would permit, to put it 
into execution. On the 26th ihey crossed the river, 
and landed three miles below a point, to which they 
gave the name of Point Samuel. They proceeded 
along the shore as far as they could this day, and 
the next morning " we came,'' says the journalist, 
*' to a very remarkable knob of laud, projecting about 
a mile and a half towards Shallow Bay, and about 
four miles round, while the neck of land which con- 
nects it to the main shore is not more than fiAy 
yards wide. We %rent round this projection, which 
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we named Point William ; but the waves then be- 
eame so high that we could not venture any farther, 
and therefore landed on a beautiful shore of pebbles 
of various colours, and encamped near an old Indian 
iHit on the isthmus." • • ♦ " it had rained hard du- 
ring the whole day, colitinued all the night, and in 
the moiling, 

^' November 28, began more violently, attended 
with a high wind from the southwest, it was now 
impossible to proceed on so rough a sea. AVe there- 
fore sent several men to hunt, and the rest of as 
remained daring the day in a situation the most 
cheerless and uncomfortable. On this little neck of 
kind we were exposed with a little misei'able cover- 
ing, which did not deserve the name of a shelter, to 
the violence of the winds ; all our bedding and stores, 
as well as our bodies, being completely wet, our 
clothes rotting with constant exposure, and having 
no food except the dried fish obtained from the falls, 
to which we were again reduced. The hunters 
all returned hungry and drenched with rain, having 
teen neither deer nor elk, and the swan and brant 
were too shy to be approached. At noon the wind 
shifted to the northwest, and blew with such tre- 
mendous fury that many trees were thrown down 
near us."* • • 

The rain continued through the next day, but the 
weather cleared on the morning of the 30th, and the 
day was spent in drying their baggage, and in en- 
deavouring to procure some game. Captain Lewis, 
with five men, proceeded in the Indian canoe down 
to a small bay below, in the hope of finding elk. 
•* Several of the men," proceeds the narrative, " com- 
[Aained of disorders in their bowels, which could be 
ascribed only to their diet of pounded ^sh mixed 
with salt-water ; and thev are therefore directed to 
use for that purpose the iresh water above the point. 
The hunters had seen three elk, bat could not obtain 
any of them. They, however, brought in thre« 
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hawks, and a few black docks, of a species comment 
in the United States, living in large flocks, and feed- 
ing on grass : they are distinguished by a sharp 
white beak, toes separated, and having no craw. 
Besides these wild-fowl, there were in this nei^h- 
bourhood a large kind of buzzard with white wings, 
the gray and the bald eagle, the large red-tailed hawk, 
the blue magpie, and great numbers of ravens and 
crows. We observed, however, but few small birds : 
the one which most attracted our attention was a 
•mall brown bird, which seemed to frequent logs and 
the roots of trees. Of other animals there was a 
great abundance. We saw great numbers of snakes, 
nzarda, worms, and spiders, as well as small bugs, 
flies, and other insects of various kinds. The ve- 
getable productions were also numerous. The hills 
along the coast are high and steep, and the general 
covering is a growth of lofty pines of difTerent spe- 
cies, some of which rise more than two hundred 
feet, and are from ten to twelve feet in diameter 
near the root. Besides these trees, we observed on 
the point a species of ash, the alder, the laurel, one 
species of the wild crab, and several kinds of un- 
derbrush, among which the rosebush was conspicu- 
ous." • • • 

It .rained almost incessantly the three following 
days, and sickness began to prevail among the men 
to such an extent, from eating little else than pound- 
ed fish, that they redoubled their efforts to procure 
a supply of game. Fortunately, on the 2d of De- 
cember, one of the hunters succeeded in killing an 
elk, of which animal numerous traces were now seen. 
•* This," says the jounialist, *• was the first elk we 
had killed on the west side of the Rocky Mountains ; 
and condemned, as we had been for so long a time, 
to dried fish, it proved a most nourishing food. After 
eating the marrow of 4he shank bones, the s^uaw 
chopped them fine, and by boiling extracted a pint of 
grease, superior to the taUow itself of the animaL 
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A eanoe of eight Indians, who were carrymg down. 
wtippatoo roots to trade with the Clatsops, stopped 
at o^r camp. We bought of them a few roots for 
some small fish-hooks, and they left us ; when, ac« 
cfistomed as we had been to the sight,, we could not 
but view with admiration the wonderful dexterity 
with which they guided their canoes through such 
boisterous seas ; for though the waves were so high 
that, before they had gone half a mile, the canoe was 
at times out of sight, they proceeded with the ut- 
most calmness and security. Two of the hunters 
^w^ho set out yesterday had lost their way, and did 
not return till this evening : they had seen in their 
ramble numerous signs of elk, and had killed six, . 
'which they had skinned and left at a great distance. 
^ December 4. A party was sent in the morning 
to carry the elk killed yesterday to a bay some dis- 
tance below, to which place, if the weather permit- 
ted, we had determined to remove our camp in the 
evening; but the rain, which had continued during the 
night, lasted all the day, and was accompanied by so 
high a wind from the southeast and south that we 
dared not risk our canoes on the water. It was 
high water at eleven o'clock, when the tide rose 
two feet higher than common. We passed the day 
around our fires ; and as we were so situated that the 
smoke would not immediately leave the camp, we 
were very much incommoded by it. No news had 
yet been received from Captain Lewis, and we be- 
gan to have much uneasiness for his safety." 

The next day, however. Captain Lewis returned to 
the encampment with the gratifying intelligence that 
he had discovered a river at no great distance below, 
where there were abundance of elk, and a favourable 
position lor their winter-quarters. He had also killed 
six elk and five deer, and left two of his men to guard 
them. Continued bad weather prevented their re- 
moving until the 7th, when a favourable change en- 
abled them to proceed. *' But the tide," says the 
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Jbnrnal, ** wts agitnst as, and the wares very bl^ii^ 
so that we were obliged to go on slowly and cautiou8«- 
ly. We at length turned a point, and found oursel ves 
in a deep bay : here we landed for breakfast, and ^ivere 
joined by the party sent out three days iigo to look 
for the six elk. They had lost their way for a day 
and a half, and when they at last reached the place, 
(bund the elk so much spoiled that they brought aw^y 
nothing but the skins of four of them. After break- 
fast we coasted round the bay, which is about four 
miles across, and receiTes, besides several small 
creeks, two rivers, called by the Indians, the one Kil- 
howanakel, the other Netul. We named it Meriweth- 
sr*s Bay, from the Christian name of Captain Leinr- 
is, who was, no doubt, the first white man who had 
surveyed it. The wind was high from the northeast, 
and in the middle of the day it rained for two hours, 
and then cleared off. On reaching the south side of 
the bay we ascended the Netul three miles, to the first 
point of high land on its western bank, and formed our 
camp in a thick grove of lofty pines, about two hun- 
dred yards from the water, and thirty feet above the 
level of the high tides.*' 

Having determined on this spot for their winter 
encampment. Captain Clarke set out the next day 
with five men in order to find a favourable place for 
naking salt . After pursuing a south westerly ccmrse 
for some time across a ridge covered with heavy pine 
timber, they passed some swampy ground, and then an 
open prairie, and crossed on a raft a considerablecreek 
running towards Point Adams. " At this place," says 
the Journal, ** they discovered a large herd of elk, and 
alter pursuing them for three miles over swamps and 
»"Jf " rw>»ds, killed one of them. The agility with 
which the animals crossed the swamps and bogs 
seemed almost incredible. As our men followed th« 
tiack, the ground for a whole acre would shake under 
their tread, and sometimes they sunk to their hipe 
Without finding bottom. Over the surface of these 
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hogs is a species of moss, smong which are great 

numbers of craDberries, and here and there are small, 

steep knobs of earth, thickly covered with pine and 

laarel. On one of these they halted for the night." 

It had rained all the night, and the next morning, 

sending three of his men to hunt the elk, Captain 

Clarke proceeded with the other two to accomplish 

the object he had in view. After a short time he 

came to a creek too deep to be forded, and, following 

it for some distance, found that he was between the 

creek he had crossed yesterday and another branch 

of it. He returned, therefore, to the point where he 

had crossed with the raft, and about a mile below it 

met with three Indians. 

" They were loaded," says the Journal, " with fresh 
salmon, which they had taken with a gig, and were 
now returning to their village on the seacoast, where 
they invited him to accoinpany them. He agreed, 
and they brought out a canoe hid on the banks of ihe 
creek. In this they passed over the branch which he 
had crossed on the raft, and then carried their ca- 
noe a quarter of a mile to the other fork, which they 
also crossed, and then continued down to the mouth 
of the stream. At this place it makes a great bend, 
and is seventy yards wide : just above, to the south, 
was the village. 

" They crossed over, and found that it consisted 
of three houses, inhabited by twelve families of Clat- 
sops. They were situated on the south side of a 
hill, and sunk about four feet deep into the ground ; 
the walls, roof, and gable-ends bemg formed of split 
pine boards : the descent was through a small door, 
down a ladder. There were two fires in the middle 
of the roGm, and the beds were disposed round the 
walls, two or three feet high, so as to leave room 
under them for their bags, baskets, and household 
articles. The floor itself was covered with mats. 
Captain Clarke was received with much hospitality. 
Voi^ II.— K 
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As soon as he entered deui mat^ were spread, and 
fish, berries, apd roots were set before him on small 
neat platters made of rushes. After he had eaten, 
the men of the other houses came and smoked with 
him. They all appeared much cleanlier in their per- 
sons and diet than Indians generally are, and fre- 
quently washed their hands and faces, a ceremony 
by no means frequent elsewhere. While he was 
conversing with them, a flock of brant lighted on the 
water, and with a small rifle he shot one of them at 
a great distance. They immediately jumped in and 
brought it on shore, very much astonished attire shot, 
which contributed to increase their respect. 

" Towards evening it began to rain and blow very 
^violently from the southwest, and Captain Clarke 
therefore determined to remain during the night. 
When they thought sufficient time had elapsed for his 
appetite to return, an old woman presented him, in 
a bowl made of light-coloured horn, with a kind of 
sirup, pleasant to the taste, and made from a species 
of berry common in this country, about the size of 
a cherry, and called by the Indians sJ^elwel : of these 
berries a bread was also prepared, which, being boil- 
ed with roots, formed a kind of soup, which was 
served in neat wooden trenchers ; and these, with 
some cockles, constituted his repast. The men of 
the village now collected and began to gamble. Their 
principal game was one in which one of the compa- 
ny was banker, and played against all the rest. He 
had a piece of bone about the size of a large bean, 
and, having agreed with some individuaf as to the 
value of the stake, passed the bone from one hand 
to the other with great dexterity, singing, at the 
same time, to divert the attention of his adversary ; 
ar^ then, holding it id one of his hands, his antago- 
nist was challenged to guess in which of them it 
was, losing or winning as he pointed to the right or 
wrong hand. To this game they abandoned them- 
selves with great ardour: sometimes everything 
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they possess is sacrificed to it, and this evening sev- 
eral of the Indians lost all the beads which they had 
wkh them. It lasted for three hours, when Captain' 
Clarke appearing disposed to sleep, the man who 
had been most attentive, and whose name was Cus- 
kalah, spread two new mats near the fire, and or- 
dering his wife to retire to her bed, the rest of the 
company dispersed at the same time. Captain 
Cl£krke then laid down, but the violence with which 
the fleas attacked him was far from leaving his rest 
undisturbed, and he rose early. 

** December 10. The morning was cloudy, with 
some rain. Captain Clarke walked to the seacoast, 
and observed the Indians walking up and down the 
creek, and examining the shore. He was at a loss to 
understand their object till one of them came to him, 
and explained that they were in learch of any fish 
which might have been thrown (^»i shore and left by 
the tidCj adding in English, * sturgeon is very good.' 
There is, indeed, every reason to believe that these 
Clatsops depend for their subsistence, during the 
winter, chiefly on the fish thus casually thrown on 
the coast. After amusing himself for some time on 
the beach, he returned towards the village, and shot 
on his way two brant. As he came near the vil- 
lage, one of the Indians asked him to shoot a duck 
alx)ut thirty steps distant : he did so, and, having 
accidentally shot off its head, the bird was brought 
to the village, when all the Indians came round in 
astonishment. They examined the duck, the mus- 
ket, and the very small bullets, which were a hun- 
dred to the pQund, and then exclaimed, Clouch mus' 
que, wakeU c&mmatax musquet : Good musket ; do not 
vnderstand this kind of musket. " They now placed 
before him their best roots, fish, and sirup, after 
which he attempted to purchase a sea-otter skin 
with some red beads which he happened to have 
about him ; but they declined trading, as they valued 
ttune except blue or white beads. He therefore 
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bought nothing but a little berry-bread and a i^fW 
roots, in exchange for fi^b-hooks, and then set oat to 
return by the same route be had come. He was ac* 
conipanied by Cuskalah and his brother as far as 
the third creek, and then proceeded to the camp 
through a heavy rain. The whole party had been 
occupied during his absence in cutiing down trees to 
make huts, and in hunting." 

The next day, notwitl^tanding it rained without 
any intermission, and a considerable number of the 
party were ill, they kept busily at work |n putting up 
their winter-cabins. 

''December 12. We continued to work in the 
rain at our houses. In the evening there arrived 
two canoes of Clatsops, among whom was a princi- 
pal chief called Comowool. We gave him a medal, 
and treated his companions with great attention; 
after which we began to bargain for a small sea-ot- 
ter skin, some wappatoo roots, and another species 
of root called shanataque. We readily perceived 
that they were close dealers, stickled much for tri* 
fles, and never closed a bargain until they thought 
they had the advantage. The watppcUoo is dear, as 
they themselves are obliged to give a high price for 
it to the Indians above. Blue t^ads are the articles 
most in request ; the white occupy the next place in 
their estimation ; but they do not value much those 
of any other colour. We succeeded at last in pur- 
chasing their whole cargo for a few fish-hooks and 
a small sack of Indian tobacco which we had re- 
ceived from the Shoshonees.'* 

From the 13th to the 21st, although it rained al- 
most incessantly, with occasional hail, sleet, and 
snow, they continued to labour diligently on their 
hoiises, and were tolerably successful in procuring 
game. On the last-mentioned day they were visited 
by three Indians in a canoe, with mats, roots, and 
sacacommis berries. " These people proceeded with 
a dexterity and finesse in their bargains," says the 
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Joamal, " which, if they had not learned them from 
their foreign visiters, might show how nearly allied 
is the cunning of savag'es to the little arts of civil- 
ized traffic. They began by asking double or treble 
the value of what they had to sell, and lowered their 
demands in proportion to the greater or less degree 
of ardour or knowledge of the purchaser, who, with 
all his management, was not able to procure the ar- 
ticle for less than its real value, which they perfectly 
understood. Our chief medium of trade consisted 
of blue and white beads, files with which they sharp- 
en their tools, fish-hooks, and tobacco; but of all 
these articles, blue beads and tobacco were the roost 
esteemed." 

Owing to the constant and long-continued rains, 
sickness was increasing among the party, and much 
of their elk-meat was spoiled by the warmth of the 
weather. 

"December 23. It continued raining the whole 
day, with no variation, except occasional thunder 
and hail. Two canoes of Clatsops came to us with 
various articles for sale : we bought three mats and 
bags neatly made of flags and rushes, and also the 
skin of a panther seven feet long, including the tail. 
For all these we gave six small fish-hooks, a worn- 
out file, and some pounded fish, which had become 
so soft aild mouldy by exposure that we could not 
use it : it was, however, highly prized by the In- 
dians. Although a very portable and convenient 
food, the mode of curing it seems to be known, or 
at least practised, only by the Indians near the 
Great Falls, and, coming from such a distance, has 
an additional value in the eyes of these people, who 
are anxious to possess something less precarious 
than their ordinary food. Among these Clatsops 
was a second chief, to whom we gave a medal, and 
sent some pounded fish to Cuskalah, who could not 
come to see us on account of sickness. The next 
day, however, 
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'* December 24, he came in a canoe with his young 
brother and two squaws. Having treated Captain 
Clarke so kindly at his village, we were pleased to 
see him, and be gave us two mats and a parcel of 
roots. These we accepted, as it would have been 
offensive to decline them ; but afterward two files 
were demanded in return for the presents, and, not 
being able to spare those articles, we restored the 
mats and roots, at which Cuskalah was a- little dis- 
pleased.'^ * * • tt Our whole stock of meat being now 
completely spoiled, our pounded fish became again 
our chief dependance. It had rained constantly all 
day, but we still continued working, and at last mo- 
ved into our huts. 

** December 25. We wejre awakened at daylight 
by a discharge of firearms, which was followed by a 
song from the men as a.compliment to us on the re- 
turn of Christmas, which we have always been ac- 
customed to observe as a day of rejoicing. After 
breakfast we divided our remaining stock of tobae- 
co, which amounted to twelve carrots, into two 
parts, one of which we distributed among such of 
the party as made use of it, making a present of a 
handkerchief to the others. The remainder of the 
day was passed in good spirits, though there was 
nothing in our situation to excite much gayety. 
The rain confined us to the house, and our only lux- 
uries in honour of the season were some poor elk» 
meat, so much spoiled that we ate it through mere 
necessity, a few roots, and some mouldy pounded 
fish. 

" December 26. The rain continued, accompanied 
by thunder, and a high wind from the southeast. 
We were therefore still obliged to remain in our 
huts, and endeavoured to dry our wet articl^Si Jl^fore 
the fire. The fieas, which annoyed us near the port- 
age of the Great Falls, had so completely taken pos- 
session of our clothes, that we were obliged to have 
a regular search every day through our blankets, as 
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a necessary preliminary to sleeping at niglit. lliese 
insects, indeed, are so numerous that they are al- 
most a calamity to the Indians of this country. 
When they have once obtained the mastery of any 
house, it is impossible to expel them; and the In- 
dians have frequently other houses, to which they 
resort when the fleas have rendered their longer 
residence in one intolerable : yet, in spite of these 
.precautions, every Indian is constantly attended by 
multitudes of them, and no one came intp our houses 
without leaving behind him swarms of these tor- 
menting creatures. 

" December 27. The rain did not cease last night,* 
nor the greater part of the day. In the evening we 
were visited by Comowool, the chief, and four men 
of the Clatsop nation, who brought a very timely 
supply of roots and berries. Among these was one 
called culhomo, resembling liquorice in size and taste, 
which they roast like a potato ; there was also the 
thanataque^ a root of which they are very fond. It 
is of a black colour, sweet to the taste, and is pre- 
pared for eatipg in a kiln, as the Indians up the Co- 
lumbia dry the pasheco. These, as well as the shel- 
wel berries, they value highly, but were perfectly 
satisfied with the return we made them, consisting 
of a small piece of sheepskin for the chief to wear 
round his head, a pair of earbobs for his son, a small ' 
piece of brass, and a little riband." ♦ • • 

It rained, as usual, the following day. They sent 
five men with a large kettle to the seaside, which 
was about seven miles oif, for the puri)Ose of manu- 
facturing salt. *' On the 20th,'' proceeds the Journal, 
"we were employed all day in picketing the en« 
campment ; and in the evening a young Wahkiacum 
chief, with four men and two women, arrived with 
some dressed elkskin and wappatoo for sale. We 
purchased about a bushel and a half of those roots 
for some red beads, small pieces of bras^ wire, and 
old check. The chief, too, made us a present of 
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half a bushel more, for which we gave him a medsl, 
and a piece of riband to tie round his hat. These 
roots were extremely grateful, as our meat had be- 
come spoiled, and we were desirous of purchasing 
the remainder ; but the chief would not dispose €H 
any more, as he was on his way ta trade with the 
Clatsops. They remained with us, however, till the 
next day, 

"December 30, when they were joined hy font 
more of their countrymen from the Wahkiacum vil- 
lage. These last began by offering us some roots ; 
. but, as we had learned that they always expect three 
or four times as much in return as the real value of 
the articles they give, and are not satisfied even with 
that, we declined such dangerous presents; Towards 
evening the hunters brought in four elk ; and, after 
80 long a course of abstinence and miserable diet, 
we had a most sumptuous supper of elk's tongues 
and marrow. Besides this agreeable repast, the state 
of the weather had been quite exhilarating. It rain- 
ed during the night, but in the morning, though the 
high wind continued, we enjoyed the fairest and most 
pleasant weather we had had since our arrival ; the 
sun shining at intervals, with only three showers in 
the course of the day. By sunset we had comple- 
ted our fortification ; and we now announced to the 
Indians that every day at that hour the gates would 
be closed, when they must leave the place, and not 
enter it till sunrise. The Wahkiacums, who had 
remained with us, and who were very forward in 
their deportment, complied very reluctantly with 
this order; and, being excluded from our houses, 
formed a camp near us. 

" December 31. As if it were impossible to have 
twenty-four hours of pleasant weather, the sky last 
evening clouded, and the rain began and continued 
through the day. In the morning there came down 
two canoes, one from the Wahkiacum village, and 
the other contained three men and a squaw of the 
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fiftilloot nation. They brought wappatoo and ifuaw- 
toque roots, dried fish, mats made of flags and rush- 
es, dressed elkskins, and tobact;o, for which, particu- 
larly the skins, they asked a very extravagant price. 
We purchased some wappatoo and a little tobac- 
co, very much like that we hkd seen among the 
Shoshoiiees, put up in small, neat bags made of rush- 
es. These we obtained in exchange for a few arti- 
cles, among which fish-hooks were the most esteem- 
ed- One of the Skilloots brought a gun which want- 
ed some repair, and, having put it in order, we re- 
ceivi&d from him a present of about a peck of wap- 
patoo; we then gave him a piece of sheepskin and 
olue cloth to cover the lock, and he very thankfully 
oflfered a farther present of roots. There is, in fact, 
an obvious superiority in these Skilloots over the 
Wahkiacums, who are intrusive, thievish, and im- 
pertinent. Our new regulations, however, and the 
appearance of the sentinel, have improved the beha- 
viour of all our Indian visiters. They left the fort 
before sunset, even without being ordered. 

<' Besides the fleas, we observed a number of oth- 
er insects in motion. Snakes were yet to be seen ; 
and snails without covers were common.'* • • • 

" January 1, 1806. We were awaked at an eariy 
hour by the discharge of a volley of small arms, to 
salute the new year. This was the only mode of 
commemorating the day which our situation permit- 
ted ; for, though we had reason to be gayer than we 
were at Christmas, our only dainties were boiled elk 
and wappatooi enlivened by draughts of pure water. 
We were visited by a few Clatsops, who came by 
water, bringing roots and berries for sale. Among 
this nation we observed a man about twenty-five 
years old, of a much lighter complexion than the In- 
dians generally : his face was even freckled, and his 
hair long, and Of a colour inclining to red. He was 
in habits and manners perfectly Indian ; but, though 
be did not speak a word of EngUsh., he seemed to 
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^ understand more than the others of his party ; and, 
as we could obtain no account of his origin, we con- 
cluded that one of his parents, at least, must hsLve 
been white." • • • 

" January 2. The hunters brought in two elk, and 
we oblained from the traps another. This animal, 
as well as the beaver and the raccoon, are in plenty 
near the seacoast, and along the small creeks and 
rivers as high as the Grand Rapids/^nd in this coun- 
try have an extremely good fur. 

" The birds most common were the large as well 
as the small or whistling swan, the sandhill crane, 
the large and small goose, cormorants, brown and 
white brant, mallard, and the canvass-back, with sev- 
eral other species of ducks. There were also a 
small crow, the blue-crested corvus, and the smaller 
corvus with a white breast, the little brown wren, a 
large brown sparrow, the bald eagle, and the beauti- 
ful buzzard of the Columbia. All these birds con- 
tinued with us, though they were not in such num- 
bers as on our first arrival in this neighbourhood. 

'* January 3. At eleven o'clock we were visited 
by our neighbour the tia, or chief ComowooU who 
was also called Coone, with six Clatsops. Besides 
roots and berries, they brought for sale three dogs 
and some fresh blubber. Having been so long ac- 
customed to the flesh of dogs, the greater part of us 
had acquired a fondness for it; and our original 
aversion for it was overcome by reflecting that, 
while we subsisted on that food, we were fatter, 
stronger, and, in general, enjoyed better health than 
at any period since leaving the buflalo country east- 
ward of the mountains. The blubber, which is es- 
teemed by tbe Indians an excellent food, had been 
obtained, they told us, from their neighbours the 
Killamucks, a nation who live on the seacoast tb the 
southeast, and near one of whose villages a whale 
had recently been thrown and foundered." • • • 

On the 5th, two of the men who had been sent ta 
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make salt returned to the encampment with about a 
gallon of that article, which proved to be of good 
Qoality, and furnished a very grateful addition to 
Ineir food. Tliey also brought some blubber of the 
whale, which had been obtained by the Indians from 
one of those fish that had floated ashore. " Ttie ap- 
pearance of this whale," says the narrative, " seem- 
ed to be a matter of importance to all the neigh- 
bouring Indians ; anH as we might be able to pro- 
cure some of it for ourselves, or at least purchase 
blabber from the Indians, a small parcel of merchan- 
dise was prepared, and a party of the men got in 
readiness to set out in the morning. As soon as 
this was made known, Chaboneau and his wife re- 
quested that they might be permitted to accompany 
the party. The poor woman stated very earnestly 
that she had travelled a long way with us to behold 
the great water, yet she had never been down to 
the coast ; and, now that this monstrous fish was 
also to be seen, it seemed hard that she should not 
be permitted to see either the ocean or the whale. 
So reasonable a request could not be denied ; they 
were therefore suflFered to go with Captain Clarke. 

" January 6. After an early breakfast, he set out 
with twelve men in two canoes. He proceeded 
down the Netul into Meriwether Bay, intending to 
go to the Clatsop town, and there procure a guide 
through the creeks, which there was reason to be- 
lieve communicated not only with th^ bay, but with 
a small river running towards the sea, near which 
our salt-makers were encamped." A high wind 
springing up, however, from the northwest, and obli 
gmg them to put into a small creek, he determined 
to attempt the passage without any gttide. After 
proceeding up this creek three miles, ttj^y left their 
canoes, and followed an Indian path for some dis- 
tance, when, arriving at the creek they had formerly 
passed on a raft, they crossed it, and, having killed 
ta elk for their supper, encamped for the night. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Captain Clarke continues his Route in Quest of the Whale.-— 
rasses Clatsop River. — Perilous Nature of the Journey. — 
Grandeur of the 8cenerf. — Indian Miide of extracting Wfaale- 
oil. — The Life of one of Captain Clarke's Party preserved by 
the Kindness of an Indian Woman. — Short Account of the 
Chinnouks« Clatsops, Killamucks, and Luckioits.— Manner of 
Sepulture among the ChiijniM)ks, Clatsops, &c.— Their Weap- 
ons of War and Hunting.— Their Mode of building Houses. — 
Their Manufactures and Cookery. — Their Canoes. — Great 
Dexterity in managing them. 

They started again early the next morning, and 
after encountering some difficulties, came to the 
seashore, which they followed for five miles, when 
they reached the encampment of their salt-makers. 
"Here," proceeds the narrative, "we persuaded a 
young Indian, by the present of a file and a promise 
of some other articles, to guide us to the spot where 
the whale lay. He led us for two and a half miles 
over round slippery stones at the foot of a high hiU 
projecting into the sea, and then suddenly stopping, 
and uttering the word peshack, or bad, explained by 
signs that we could no longer follow the coast, but 
must cross the mountain. This promised to be a 
most laborious (undertaking, for the side was nearly 
perpendicular, and the top lost in clouds. He, how- 
ever, followed an Indian path, which wound about 
as much as possible, but still the ascent was so 
steep that at one place we drew ourselves up for 
about a hundred feet by means of bushes and roots. 
At length, after two hours* labour, we reached the 
top of the mountain, whence we looked down with 
astonishment on the prodigious height of ten or 
twelve hundred feet which we had ascended. Im- 
mediately belovr us; in the face of this precipice, 
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( a Stratum of white earth, «sed, as opr guide in* 
formed us, as a paint by the neighbouriug Indians. 
1^ obvrously contains argil, and resembles the earth 
of which the French porcelain is made ; but wheth- 
er it contains either silex or magnesia, or, if so, in 
^pvhat proportions, we could not determine. We 
^mere here met by fourteen Indians with oil and 
iDlubber, the spoils of the whale, which they were 
carrying in very heavy loads over this rough mount- 
ain. On leaving them, we proceeded over a bad 
road till night, when we encamped on a small run: 
we were all much fatigued, but the weather was 
pleasant, and, for the hrst time since our arrival 
here, an entire day had been passed without rain. 

"January 8. We set out t^lrly, and proceeded 
along the top Of the mountain, the highest point o( 
which is an open, spot faciijg the ocean. It is situa* 
ted about thirty miles southeast of Cape Disappoint- 
ment, and projects nearly two and a half miles into 
the sea. Here one of the most delightful views in 
nature presented itself. Immediately in front was 
the ocean, breaking with fury on the coasts from the 
rocks of Cape Disappointment as far as the eye 
could discern to the northwest, and against the high 
lands and irregular piles of rock which diversify the 
shore to the southeast. To this boisterous scene, 
the Columbia,, with its tributary waters, widening 
into bays as it approaches the ocean, and studded on 
both sides with the Chinnook and Clatsop villages, 
formed a charming contrast ; while immediately be- 
neath our feet were stretched rich prairies, enliven- 
ed by three beautiful streams, which conducted the 
eye to small lakes at the foot of the hills. We 
stopped to enjoy the romantic prospect from this 
place, which we distinguished by the name of 
Clarke's Point of View, and then followed our guide 
down the mountain. The descent was steep and 
dangerous : in many places the hillsides, which are 
formed principally of yellow clay, had been washed 
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by the late rains, and were now slipping into the 
€ea in large masses of from fidy to a hundred 
acres. In other parts the path crossed the rugged 
perpendicular, rocks which overhang the sea; into 
which a single false step wonld have precipitatc^l us. 
This mountain is covered with a veiy thick growth 
of timber, chiefly pine and fir; some of whicrh, near 
Clarke's Point of View, perfectly sound and solid, 
rose to the height of two hundred and ten feet, and 
were from eight to twelve in diameter. Intermixed 
is the white cedar, or arbor vitcB, and a«mall quanti- 
ty of black alder, two or three feet thick, and sixty 
or seventy in height. At length we reached a single 
house, the remains ^f an old Killamuok village, sit- 
uated among some rocks, in a bay immediately on 
the coast. We then continued for two miles along 
the sand beach, and after crossing a creek eighty 
yards in width, near which were five cabins, reached 
the place where the waves had thrown the whale on 
shore. The animal had been landed between two 
Killamuck villages ; and such had been the industry 
of the natives, that there now remained nothing 
more than the skeleton, which we found to be one 
hundred and five feet in length. Captain Clarke 
then returned to the village of five huts on the creek, 
to which he gave the name of Ecola, or Whale 
Creek. The Indians were all busied in boiling the 
blubber in a large, square trough of wood, by means 
of heated stones, and preserving tl>e oil thus extract- 
ed in bladders and the entrails of the whale. The 
refuse of the blubber, which still contained a portion 
of oil, was hung up in large flitc.hes, and when want- 
ed for use is warmed on a wooden spit before tliA 
fire, and eaten either alone or dipped in oil, or with 
the roots of the rush and shanataque. The Killa- 
mucks, though they had great quantities of it, parted 
with it reluctantly, and at such high prices that our 
whole stock of merchandise was exhausted in the 
purchase of about three hundred pounds of blubber 
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and a few gaHons of oil. With this we set oat to 
return; aad, having crossed Ecola Creek, encamped 
on its bank, where there was abundance of fine tim- 
ber. We were soon joined by the men of the vil- 
lage, with whom we smoked, and who gave us all 
the information they possessed relative to their 
country. 

^ These Killamucks are part of a much larger na- 
tion of the same name, and reside chiefly in four 
villages, each at the entrance of a different creek, 
and all faUing into a bay on the southwest coast ; 
that at which we now were being the most northern, 
and at the distance of about forty-five miles south- 
east of Point Adams. The rest of the nation are 
scattered along the coast, and on the banks of a riv* 
er, which, as it was marked in their delineations, we 
called Killamuck's River, emptying itself in the same 
direction. During the salmon season they catch 
great quantities of that fish in the small creeks, and 
when these fail, their chief resource is the sturgeon 
and other fish stranded along the coast. The elk 
are very numerous in the mountains, but they cannot 
procure many of them with their arrows ; and their 
principal communication with strangers is by means 
of the Killamuck River, up which they pass to the 
Shocatilcum, or Columbia, to trade for wappatoo 
roots. In their dress, appearance, and, indeed, eve- 
rything else, they differ very little from the Chin- 
nooks, Clatsops, and other nations in the neighbour- 
hood : the chief diflference we have observed is in 
their manner of burying the dead, the bodies being 
deposited in an oblong box of plank, which is placed 
in an open canoe, lying on the ground, with a pad- 
dle and other small articles of the deceased by his 
Bide. 

"While smoking with the Indians, Captain Clarke 
was startled about ten o'clock by a loud, shrill cry 
from the opposite village, on hearing which all the 
natives immediately started up to cross the creek* 
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and the guide informed him that some one had beeo 
killed. On examination, one of our men was dis- 
covered to be absent, and a guard was despatched, 
who met hini crossing the creek in great haste. An 
Indian belonging to another bainl^ and who happen- 
ed to be with the Killamucks that evening, had treat- 
ed him with much kindness, and walked arm in arm 
with him to a tent, where our man found a Chin- 
nook squaw who was an old acquaintance. From 
the conversation and manner of the stranger, this 
.woman discovered that his object was to murder 
the white man for the sake of the few articles on 
his person ; and when he rose and pressed our man 
to go to another tent, where they would find some- 
thing better to eat, she held M*Neal by the blanket. 
Not knowing her object, he freed himself from her, 
&nd was going on with his pretended friend, when 
she ran out and gave a shriek which brought the men 
of the village over, and the stranger ran off before 
M'Neal knew what had occasioned the alarm. 

" January 9. The morning was fine, the wind from 
the northeast. Having divided our stock of blubber* 
we began at sunrise to retrace our steps, in order to 
reach Fort Clatsop, at the distance of thirty-five 
miles. We met several parties of Indians on their 
way to trade for blubber and oil with the Killamucks 
(our route lay across the same mountains which 
we had already passed) : we also overtook a party 
returning from the village, and could not but regara 
with astonishment the heavy loads which the women 
carry along these fatiguing and dangerous p^ths. 
As one of them was descending a steep part of 
the mountain, her load slipped from her back, and 
she stood holding it by a strap with one hand, and 
with the other supporting herself by a bush : Cap- 
tain Clarke being near her, undertook to replace the 
load, and found it almost as much as he could lift, 
and above one hundred pounds in weight. Loaded 
as they were, they kept pace with us till we reached 
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he salt-makers^ tents, where we passed tbe nighty 
vhile they continued their route." 

The party the next day proceeded to the point 
irhere they had left their canoes, and reached the 
encampment late in the evening. "This morning," 
proceeds the Journal (January 10), " there came to 
the fort twelve Indians in a large canoe : they were 
of the Cathlaroah nation, our nearest neighbours 
above, on the south side of the river. Their tia or 
chief, whose name was Shahawacap, having beea 
absent on a hunting excursion as we passed his vil- 
lage, had never yet seen us, and we therefore show- 
ed him all the honours which our reduced finances 
would permit. We invested him with a small med- 
al, and received a present of Indian tobacco and a 
basket of wappatoo in return, for which we gave him 
a small piece of our tobacco and thread for a fishing- 
net. They had brought dried salmon,. ti7a;;!^^o09 
dogs, and mats made of rushes and flags; but we 
purchased only some dogs and wappatoo. These 
Cathlamahs speak the same language as the Chin- 
no(^s and Clatsops, whom they also resemble in 
dress and manners." 

Their Indian canoe drifted away during the nighty 
and, although they made diligent search for her, the 
men sent out were unable to find her. 

"January 12. Our meat," continues the Journal, 
•* was now becoming scarce, and we therefore deter- 
mined to jerk it, and issue it in small quantities, in- 
stead of dividing it among the four messes, and leav- 
ing to each the care of its own provisions : a plan 
by which much was lost, in consequence of the im^ 
providence of the men. Two hunters had been de« 
spatched in the morning, and one of them, Drewyer, 
had before evening killed seven elk. We should, in- 
deed, have been scarcely able to subsist but /or the^ 
exertions of this excellent hunter. The game was 
scarce, and nothing was now to be seen except elk, 
which almost all the men found it very difficult to 
L3 
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shoot ; but Drewyer, who was the son of a Cana- 
dian Frenchman and an Indian woman, had passed 
his life in the woods, and united, in a wonderful de- 
gree, the dexterous aim of the frontier huntsman 
with the intuitive sagacity of the Indian in pursuing 
the faintest tracks through the forest. All our men, 
however, had become so expert with the rifle, that 
we were never under serious apprehensions as to 
food, since, whenever there was game of any kind, 
we were almost certain of procuring it." • * • 

** January 13. From all that we had seen and learn- 
ed of the Chinnooks, we were induced to estimate 
the nation at about twenty-eight houses and four 
hundred souls. They reside chiefly along the banks 
of a river, to which we gave the same name ; and 
which, running parallel to the seacoast, waters a 
low country with many stagnant ponds, and then 
empties itself into Haley's Bay. The wild fowl of 
these ponds, and the elk and deer of the neighbour- 
hood, furnish them with occasional luxuries ; but 
their chief subsistence is derived from the salmon 
and other fish which are caught in the small streams 
by means of nets and gigs, or thrown on shore by 
the violence of the tide. To these are added some 
roots, such as the wild liquorice, which is the most 
common, the shanataque, and the wappatoo, brought 
down the river by the traders. 

'* The men are low in stature, rather ugly, and ill 
made ; their legs being small and crooked, their feet 
large, and their heads, like those of the women, flat- 
tened in a most disgusting manner. These deform- 
ities are in part concealed by robes made of sea-ot- 
ter, deer, elk, beaver or fox skins. They also em- 
ploy in their dress robes of the skin of a cat pecu- 
liar to this country, and of another animal of the 
same size, which is light and durable, and sold at a 
high price by the Indians who bring it from above. 
In addition to these are worn blankets, wrappers of 
red, blue, or spotted cloth, and some old sailora* 
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elothes, which are very highly piized. The greater 
part of the men have guns, with powder and ball. 

'^ The ^omen have in general handsome faces, but 
are low and disproportioned, with small feet and 
large legs, occasioned, probably, by strands of beads, 
er various strings, drawn so tight above the ankles 
as to prevent the circulation of the blood. Their 
dress, like that of the Wahkiacums, consists of a 
short robe and a tissue of cedar bark. Their hair 
hangs loosely down the shoulders and back ; and 
their ears, neck, and wrists are ornamented with 
blue beads. Another decoration, which is very Ijigh- 
ly prized, consists of figures made by puncturing the 
arms or legs ; and on the arms of one of the squaws 
we observed the name of J. Bowman, executed in 
the same way. In language, habits, and in almost 
every o^her particular, they resemble the Clatsops, 
Cathlamahs, and, indeed, all the people near the 
mouth of the Columbia, though they appeared to be 
inferior to their neighbours in honesty as well as 
spirit. No ill treatment or indignity on our part 
seemed to excite any feeling except fear : nor, al- 
though better provided than their neighbours with 
arms, have they enterprise enough either to use them 
advantageously against the animals of the forest, or 
offensively against the tribes near them, who owe 
their safety more to the timidity than the forbearance 
of the Chinnooks. We hdd heard instances of pil- 
fering while we were among them, and therefore 
gave a general order excluding them from our en- 
campment, so that whenever an Indian wished to 
visit us, he began by calling out * No Chinnopk.' It 
is not improbable that this first impression may have 
left a prejudice against them, since, when we were 
among the Clatsops and other tribes at the mouth of 
the Columbia, they had less opportunity of stealing, if 
they were so disposed." 

The next day they were so fortunate as to recov- 
er their missing canoe, and took precautions to pre- 
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•Yent any future accident of the kind. The Journal 
proceeds 'to give a more particular account of the 
Olatsops and Killamucks, from such knowledge as 
could be obtainecUiti relation to them, either from 
the Indians or by personal observation. 

• * • ** The first nation to the south are the Clat- 
sops, who reside on the southern side of the bay 
and along the seacoast, on both sides of Point Ad- 
ams, They were represented as the remains of a 
much larger nation ; but about four years ago, a dis- 
order, to which till then they were strangers, but 
whkh seems, from their description, to have been 
the smallpox, destroyed four chiefs and several 
hundred of the nation. These were deposited in 
canoes, a few miles below us in the bay, and the 
survivers do not number more than fourteen houses 
and about two hundred souls. Next to them, along^ 
the southeast coast, is a much larger nation, the 
Killamucks, who number fifty houses and a thou- 
sand souls. Their first establishment consists of the 
four huts at the mouth of Ecola Creek, thirty- five 
miles from Poirvt Adams, and two miles below are a 
few more huts ; but the principal town is situated 
twenty miles lower, at the entrance of a creek called 
Nielee, into the bay which we designated by the 
name of Killamuck Bay. Into the same bay emp- 
ties a second creek, five miles farther, where is a 
Killamuck village called Kilherhurst ; at two miles 
a third creek, and a town called Kilherner ; and at 
the same distance a town called Chishuck, at the 
mouth of Killamuck River. Towerquotton and 
Chucklin are the names of two other towns, situa* 
ted on creeks which empty into the bottom of the 
bay, the last of which is seventy miles from Point 
Adams. The Killamuck River is about one hundred 
yards wide, and very rapid, but, having no perpen- 
dicular fall, is the great avenue for trade. There 
are two small villages of Killamucks settled above 
its mouth, and the whole trading part of the tribe 
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tscend it, till by a short j)ortage they carry their 
canoes" over to the Coiuaibian Valley, and descend 
the Multnomah to Wappatoo Island. Here they 
purchase roots, which they carry down the Chocka^ 
ilium or Columbia ; and, after trafficking with the 
tribes on its banks for the various articles which 
they require, either return up the Columbia, or cross 
over through the country of the Clatsops. This 
trade, however, is obviously little more than a loose 
and irregular barter, on a very small scale ; for the 
materials for commerce are so extremely scanty and 
precarious, that the stranding of a whale is an im- 
portant commercial incident, which interests alt the 
adjoining country. The Killamucks have little that 
is peculiar, either in character or manners, and re* 
semble in almost every particular the Clatsops and 
Chinnooks.''* * * * 

" The Chinnooks, Clatsops, and most of the ad* 
joining nations deposite their dead in canoes. For 
this purpose a scaffold is erected, by fixing perpen- 
dicularly in the ground ifour long pieces of split tim- 
ber. These are placed two by two, just wide enough 
apart to admit the canoe, and sufficiently long to 
support its two extremities. The boards are con^ 
nected by a bar of wood run through them at the 
height of six feet, on which is placed a small canoe, 
containing the body of the deceased carefully wrap* 
ped in a robe of drested skins, with a paddle and 
other articles that had belonged to him by his side. 
Over this canoe is placed one of a larger size, re- 
versed, with its gunwale resting on the crossbars^ 
80 as to cover the body completely. One or more 
latge mats of rushes or flags are then rolled round 
both the canoes, and the whole is secured by cords^ 
usually made of the bark of the white cedar. On 
these crossbars are hung different articles of cloth- 

• Farther details in i«gard to the names, residence, numbers, 
&c., of the different tribes along the coast, on both sides of the 
Columbia, will bo found in the Appendik. 
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*ng, or culinary utensils. The method practised by 
ihe Kill^mucks differs somewhat from this, tlia 
body being deposited in an oblong box of plank, 
which, with the paddle and other articles, is placed 
m a canoe resting on the ground. With the reli- 
gious opinions of these people we became but little 
acquainted, since we understood their language too 
imperfectly to converse on a subject so abstruse ; 
but it is obvious, from the different articles which 
they place by their dead, that they believe in a fu- 
ture state of existence." 

♦ * • " The implements used in hunting by the 
Clatsops, Chinnooks, and other neighbouring na- 
tions, are the gun, bow and arrow, deadfall, pits, 
snares, and spears or gigs. The guns are generally 
old American or British muskets, repaired for this 
trade; and, although there are some good pieces 
among them, they are constantly out of order, as 
the Indians have not been sufficiently accustomed to 
arms to understand the management of them. Their 
powder is kept in the small japanned tin flasks in 
which the traders sell it ; and when ball or shot fails 
them, they make use of gravel, or pieces of metal 
from their pots, without being sensible of the injury 
done to their guns. These arms are reserved for 
hunting elk, and the few deer and bear in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but, as they have no rifles, they are not 
very successful hunters. Thfe most common weap- 
on is the bow and arrow, with which every man is 
provided, even though he may carry a gun, and 
which is used in every kind of hunting. The bow 
IS extremely neat, and, bein^ very thin and flat, pos- 
sesses great elasticity. It is made of the heart of 
the white cedar, about two feet and a half in length, 
and two inches wide in the centre, whence it tapers 
to the width of half an inch at the extremities ; and 
the back is covered with the sinews of elk, fastened 
on by means of a glue made from the sturgeon. The 
string is formed of the same sinews. The arrow 
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Cenerally consists of two parts : the first is about 
twenty inches long, and formed of light white pine, 
with the feather at one end, and at the other a cir- 
cular liole, which receives the second part, formed 
of some harder wood, about five inches long, and 
secured in its place by means of sinews. The barb 
is either of stone, or of iron or copper; and when of 
the latter, the angle is more obtuse than any we 
have seen. If, as sometimes happens, the arrow is 
formed of a single piece, the whole is of a firmer 
and heavier wood; but the kind just described is 
preferred, since much of the game consisting of wild- 
/ fowl on the ponds, it is desirable that their arrows 
should be of a material to float when they fall into 
the water. These arrows are kept in a quiver made 
of elk or youug bear skin, opening, not at the ends, 
like the common quivers, but at the sides., which for 
those who hunt in canoes is much more convenient. 
These weapons are not very powerful, however, for 
many of the elk^w6 killed had been wounded with 
them ; and although the barb, with the small end of 
the arrow, remained, the flesh had closed, and the 
animal suffered no permanent injury. The deadfalls 
and snares are used in taking the wolf, raccoon, and 
fox, of which there are, however, but few in this 
country. The spear or gig employed in the pursuit 
of the sea- otter (which they call spuck), the common 
otter, and beaver, consists of two points of barbs, 
and is like those already described as common 
among the Indians on the upper part of the Colum 
bia. The pits are chiefly for the elk, and are there 
fore usually large cubes, twelve or fourteen feet in 
depth, and are made by the side of a fallen tree lying 
across some path frequented by the animal. They 
are covered with slender boughs and moss, and the 
elk either sinks into the pit as he ai)proache8 the 
tree, or in leaping over the tree falls into it on the 
other side." • * * 
'* la fishing, the Clatsops, Chinnooks, and other 
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nations near this place employ the common straight 
net, the scoop or dip net with a long handle, the 
gig, and the hook and line. The first is of di(!'erent 
lengths and depths, and is employed in taking salm- 
on, charr, and trout in the deep inlets among the 
marshy grounds and at the mouths of deep creeks. 
The scoop-net is used for small fish in the spring 
and summer season; and in both kinds the net is 
formed of silk-grass, or of the bark of while cedar. 
The gig is employed at all seasons, and for all 
kinds of fish they can take with it; so, too, is the 
hook and line, the latter being made of the same 
material as the net, and their hooks being generally 
brought by the traders; though, before the whites 
came, they made their hooks out of two small pie- 
ces of bone, resembUng the European hook, but with 
a much more acute angle where the two pieces 
were joined." * * • 

" The houses in this neighbourhood are all large 
wooden buildings, varying in length from twenty to 
sixty feet, and from fourteen to twenty in width. 
They are constructed in the following manner : two 
or more posts of split timber, according to the num- 
ber of partitions, are sunk in the ground, above 
which they rise to the height of from fourteen to 
eighteen feet. They are hollowed at the top so as 
to receive the ends of a round beam or pole stretch- 
ing from one to the other, and forming the upper 
point of the roof for the whole extent of the build- 
ing. On each side of this range is placed another, 
which forms the eaves of the house, and is about 
five feet high ; but as the building is often sunk to 
tlie depth of four or five feet, the eaves come very 
near the surface of the earth. Smaller pieces of 
timber are now extended by pairs, in the form of 
rafters, from the lower to the upper beam, where 
they are attached at both ends with cords of cedar 
bark. On these rafters two or three ranges of small 
poles are placed horizontally, and secured in the 
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nine way with strings of cedar bark. The Bides 
are now formed with a range of wide boards, sunk 
a small distance into the ground, with the upper 
ends projecting above the poles at the eaves, to 
which they are secured by a beam running along out- 
side parallel with the eave-poles, and tied by cords 
of cedar bark passing through holes made in the 
boards at certain distances. The gable ends and 
partitions are formed in the same way, being fasten* 
ed by beams on the outside parallel to the rafters. 
The roof is then covered with a double range of 
thin boards, except an aperture of two or three feet 
in the centre for the smoke to pass through. The 
entrance is by a small hole cut out of the boards, 
and just large enough to admit the body. Only the 
very largest houses are divided by partitions ; for, 
though three or more families reside in tlie same 
room, there is quite space enough for all of them. 
In the centre of each room is a space six or eight 
feet square, sunk to the depth of twelve inches be- 
low the rest of the floor, and enclosed by four pie- 
ces of square timber. Here they make the fire, for 
which pine bark is generally preferred. Around 
this fireplace mats are spread, which serve as seats 
during the day, and very frequently as beds at night ; 
there is, however, a more permanent 'bed, made by 
fixing in two, or sometimes three sides of the room, 
posts reaching from the roof down to the ground, 
and at the distance of four feet from the wall. From 
these posts to the wall itself one or two ranges of 
boards are placed, so as to form shelves, on which 
they either sleep, or stow their various articles of 
merchandise. The uncured fish is hung in the smc^e 
of their fires, as is also the flesh of the elk, when 
they are fortunate enough to procure any, which is 
but rarely the case.'* 

♦ • • "The hats of the Clatsops are made of ce- 
dar and bear-grass, interwoven together in the form 
of a European hat, with a small brim of about twa 
Vol.. IL— M 
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inches, and a high crown widening upward. They 
are light, ornamented with various colours and fig- 
ures, and, being nearly waterproof, are much more 
durable than either chip or straw hats. These hata 
form a small article of traffic with the whites, and 
the manufacture is one of the best specimens of In- 
dian industry. They are, however, very dexterous' 
in making a variety of domestic utensils, among 
which are bowls, spoons, skewers, spits, and bas- 
kets. The bow] or trough is of different shapes, 
round, semicircular, in the form of a canoe, or cu- 
bic, and generally dug out of a single piece of wood, 
the larger vessels having holes in the sides by way 
of handle, and all being executed with great neat- 
ness. In these vessels they boil their food by throw- 
ing hot stones into the water, and extract oil from 
different animals in the same way. Spoons are not 
very abundant, nor is there anything remarkable in 
their shape, except that they are large, with the 
bowl broad. Meat is roasted on one end of a sharp 
skewer, placed erect before the fire, with the other 
fixed in the ground. The spit for fish is split at the 
top into two parts, between which the fish is placed, 
cut open, and its sides extended by means of small 
splinters. The usual plate is a small mat of rushes 
or flags, on which everything is served. The in- 
strument with which they dig up roots is a strong 
stick, about three feet and a half long, sharpened 
and a little curved at the lower end, while the upper 
is inserted into a handle, standing transversely, and 
made of part of an elk or buck's horn. But the 
inost curious workmanship is that of the basket. It 
is formed of cedar bark and bear-grass, so closely 
interwoven that it is water-tight, without the aid ei- 
tiier of gum or resin. The form is generally conic, 
or, rather, that of the segment of a cone, of which 
the smaller end is the bottom of the basket ; and 
being made of all sizes, from that of the smallest 
eap to the capacity of five or six gallons, they an- 
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gwer the double purpose of a covering for the head 
and to contain water. Some of them are highly or- 
namented With strands of bear-grass, woven into 
figures of various colours, which require great la- 
bour; yet they are made very expeditiously, and 
sold for a trifle. It is for the construction of these 
baskets that the bear-grass forms an article of con- 
siderable traffic. It grows only near the snowy re- 
gion of the high mountains, and the blade, which is 
Vwo feet long, and about three eighths of an inch 
wide, is smooth, strong, and pliant ; the young blades 
particularly, from their not being exposed to the son 
and air, have an appearance of great neatness, and 
. are generally preferred. Other baskets, and also 
bags, not water-proof, are made of cedar bark, silk- 
grass, rushes, flags, and common coarse sedge, for 
the use of families. In the manufactures, as well 
as in the, ordinary work of the house, the instrument 
most in use is a knife, or rather dagger. The han- 
dle of it is small, and has a strong loop of twine for 
the thumb, to prevent its being wrested from the 
hand. At each end is a blade, double edged and 
pointed ; the longer from nine to ten inches, the 
shorter from four to five. This knife is carried 
about habitually in the hand, sometimes exposed, 
but mostly under the robe." 

• • • "The industry of the Indians is not con- 
fined to household articlea: the greatest eflbrt of 
their skill is in the construction of their canoes. In 
a country, indeed, where so much of the intercourse 
between the different tribes is carried on by water, 
their ingenuity would naturally be directed to the 
improvement of their canoes, which would gradual- 
ly advance from a mere safe conveyance to some- 
thing tasteful and elegant. We have, accordingly, 
seen canoes of various forms, from the simple boats 
near the mountains, to the highly-decorated ones, 
because more used, near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. Below the Grand Cataract there are fourkinda 
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of canoes. The first and smaUest is about fifteen 
feet long, and calculated for one or two persons : it 
is, indeed, by no means remarkaUe in its structure, 
and is chiefly employed by the Cathlamahs and 
Wahkiacums among the marshy islands. The sec- 
ond is from twenty to thirty- five feet long, about 
two and a half or three feet in the beam, and two 
feet in the hold. It is chiefly remarictible in having 
the bowsprit, which rises to some height above the 
bow, formed by tapering graduaUly from the sides 
into a sharp point. 9^1^^^^ ^^ ^^'^^ shape are coBi- 
mon to all the nations below the Grand Rapids. 

" But the canoes' most used by the Columbia In- 
dians, from the Chilluckittequaws inclusive to tbe 
ocean, are from thirty to thirty-five feet long. The 
bow, which looks more like the stern of our boats, 
is higher than the other end, and is ornamented with 
a sort of comb, an inch in thickness, cut out of the 
same log which forms the canoe, and extending from 
nine to eleven inches from the bowsi»rit to the bot- 
tom of the boat. The stem is neatly rounded off, 
and gradually ascends to a point. This canoe is 
very light and convenient ; for, though it will con- 
tain ten or twelve persons, it may be carried with 
great ease by four. 

" The fourth and largest kind of canoe we did not 
meet till we reached tide-water, near the Grand 
Rapids below, where they are found among all the 
nations, especially the Killamucks^ and others resi- 
ding on the seacoast. They are upward of fifty 
feet long, and will carry from eight to ten thousand 
pounds' weight, or from twenty to thirty persons. 
Like all the canoes we have mentioned, they are 
out out of a single trunk of a tree, which is generally 
white cedar, though the fir is som^mes used. The 
sides are secured by cross-bars or round sticks 
two or three inches in thickness, which are inserted 
through holes made just below the gunwale, and 
made fast with cords. The u|^r edge of the gun- 
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wale itself is about five eighths of an inch thick and 
foar or five in breadth, and folds outward, so as to 
form a kind of rim, which prevents the water from 
beating into the boat. The bow and stern are about 
the same height, and each provided with a comb, 
reaching to the bottom of the boat. At each end 
also are pedestals, formed of the same solid piece, 
on which are placed strange grotesque figures of 
men or animals, rising sometimes to the height of 
five feet, and composed of small pieces of wood, 
firmly united, with great ingenuity, by inlaying and 
mortising, without a spike of any kind. The paddle 
is usually from four feet and a half to five feet in 
length, the handle being thick for one third of its 
length, when it widens, and is hollowed and thinned 
on each side of the centre, which forms a sort of rib. 
When they embark, one Indian sits in the stern, and 
steers with a paddle, the others kneel ii pairs in the 
bottom of the canoe, and, sitting on their heels, pad- 
dle over the gunwale next to them. In this way 
they ride with perfect safety the highest waves, and 
venture without the least concern in seas where 
other boats or seamen could not live an instant. 
They sit quietly, with no other movement but that 
required in paddling, except a large wave chances to 
throw the boat oh her side, and to the eye of a spec- 
tator she seems lost, when the man to windward 
steadies her by throwing his body towards the up- 
per side, and sinking his paddle deep into the wave, 
appearing to catch the water and force it under the 
boat, while the same stroke pushes her on with 
great velocity. In the management of these ca- 
noes, the women are equally as expert as the men ; 
for in the smaller boats, which contain four oars- 
men, the helm is generally given to a female. As 
soon as they land, Ihe canoe is generally drawn on 
shore, unless she is very heavily laden ; but at night 
the load is universally taken out, and the canoe 
tiauled up. 
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" Our admiration of their skill in these curioos. 
constructions was increased by observing the verjr 
inadequate implements which they use. These In- 
dians possess very few axes, and the only tool thejr 
emplo}^, from feUing the tree to the dehcate woric- 
manship of the images, is a chisel made of an old 
file, about an inch or an inch and a half in width. 
Even of this, too, they have not learned the proper 
management ; for the chisel is sometimes fixed in a 
large block of wood, and, being held in the right 
hand, the block is pushed with the left, without the 
aid of a mallet. But under all these disadvantages^ 
their canoes, which one would suppose to be the 
work of years, are made in a few weeks. A canoe, 
however, is very highly prized, being in traffic an 
article of the greatest value except a wife, and of 
equal value with her ; so that a lover generally gives 
a canoe to the father in exchange for his daughter.** 

Nothing special occurred from the 14th to the 
20th. As they had a supply of salt, they used it in 
curing the meat brought in by the hunters; and the 
season for their return being near at hand, they went 
busily employed in preparing clothes, &c., for the 
journey. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Farther Account of the Clatsops, Eillamncks, and Chinnoo&s ; 
also of the Gathlamaha.— Their Custom of Flattening the 
Forehead.— Their Dress -and Ornaments described.— -Their 
IHseases. — The common Opinion that the Treatment of their 
"Women is the Standard by which the Virtues of the Indians 
may be known, combated, and disproved by Examples. — 
*rhe Respect entertained by these Indians for old Age, com- 
pared with the different Conduct of those who subsist by the 
Chase. — Their Mode of Grovemment. — Their Ignorance of ar- 
dent Spirits, and their Fondness for Gambling.^Their Dex- 
terity in Traffic— In what Articles their Traffic consists. — 
Their extraordinary Fondness for blue Beads, which form 
their circulating Medium. 

" Thb Killamucks," continues the Journal, " and 
the Clatsops, Chinnooks, and Oathlamahs, the four 
neigfabouring nations with whom we had most in- 
terconrse, have a general resemblance in person, 
dress, and manners. They are commonly of a di- 
minutive stature, badly shaped, and their appearaoee 
is by no means prepossessing. They have broad, 
thick, flat feeti thick ankles, and crooked legs : the 
last of which deformities is to be ascribed, in part, 
as we have already observed, to the universal prac- 
tice of squatting, or sitting on the calves of their 
legs and on their heels, and also to the tight banda- 
ges of beads and strings worn round the ankles by 
the women, which prevent the circulation of thie 
blood, and render the legs of the females, in particu- 
lar, ill shaped and swollen. The complexion is the 
usual copper-coloured brown of the North American 
tribes, though it is rather lighter than that of the In- 
dians on the Missouri and the frontiers of the Uni- 
ted States. The mouth is wide, and the lips are 
thbk : the nose is of a moderate size, fleshy, wide 
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at the extremities, with large nostrils, and generall3r 
low between the eyes, though there are rare instack^ 
ces of high aquiline noses ; the eyes are generall 3r 
black, though we occasionally saw them of a dark 
yellowish- brown, with a black pupil. But the mos^ 
distinguishing part of their physiognomy is the pe* 
culiar flatness and width of their forehead : a. peca- 
liarity -which they owe to one of those customs bjr 
which nature is sacrificed to fantastic ideas of beau* 
ty. The practice, indeed, of flattening the head by 
artificial pressure during infancy, prevails among aU 
the nations we have seen westof >the Rocky Mount- 
ains ; whereas to the east of that barrier the fashion 
is so perfectly unknown, that there the western In- 
dians, with the exception of the Alliatan or Snake 
nation, are designated by the common name of Flat- 
heads. This singular usage, which it would scarce- 
ly seem possible that nature should suggest to re- 
mote nations, might perhaps incline us to believe 
in the common and not very ancient origin of all the 
western tribes. Such an opinion would well accord 
with the fact that, while on the lower parts of the 
Columbia both sexes are universally flatheads, the 
custom diminishes in receding eastward from the 
common centre of the practice, till among the remo- 
ter tribes near the mountains nature recovers her 
rights, and the exhausted folly is confined to a few 
females. This opinion, however, is corrected or 
weakened by considering that the flattening of the 
head is not, in fact, peculiar to that part of the con- 
tinent, since it was among the first objects which 
struck the attention of Columbus. 

" But, wherever it may have begun, the practice is 
now qniversal among these nations. Soon after the 
birth of her child, the mother, anxious to procure for 
her infant the recommendation of a broad forehead, 
places it in the compressing machine, where it is 
kept for ten or twelve months, though the females 
remain longer than the boys. The operation is to 
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gradual that it is not attended with pain; but the 
BDpression is deep and permanent. The heads of 
the children, when they are released from the band- 
age, are not more than two inches thick about the 
upper edge of the forehead, and still thinner above ; 
nor, with all her efforts, can nature eVer restore 
th^ir proper shape, the heads of grown persons be- 
ing often in a straight line from the nose to the top 
of the forehead. 

** The hair of both sexes is parted at the top of 
the head, and thence falls loosely behind the ears, 
over the back and shoulders. They use combs, of 
which they are very fond ; but contrive, without the 
aid of them, to keep their hair in very good order. 
The dress of the men consists of a small robe, reach- 
ing to the middle of the thigh, tied by a string across 
the breast, with its comers hanging loosely over 
their arms. These robes arfe, in general, composed 
of the skins of a small animal which we supposed to 
be the brown mungo. They have, besides, those 
made of the tiger, cat, deer, panther, bear, and elk 
skin, which last is principally used in war parties. 
Sometimes they have a blanket, woven with the fin- 
gers from the wool of their native sheep. Occasion- ' 
ally a mat is thrown over them to keep off the rain ; 
bat they have no article of clothing during winter 
Or summer excepting this robe, so that every part 
of the body but the head and shoulders is exposed 
to view. They are very fond of the dress of the 
whites, whom they call pashisheooks, or clothmen ; 
and, whenever they can procure any of our clothes, 
wear them in our manner: the only article, indeed, 
used by the whites, which we have not seen among 
them, IS the shoe. 

" The robe of the women is like that worn by the 
men, except that it does not reach below the waist. 
Those most esteemed are made of strips of sea- 
otter skin, which, being twisted, are interwoven with 
tilk-grass or the bark of the white cedar in such a 
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manner that the fur appears equally on both sides, 
80 as to form a soft and warm covering. The skin 
of the raccoon or beaver is also employed in the same 
way ; tho\igh, on other occasions, these skins aie 
simply dressed in the hair, and worn without farther 
preparation. The garment which covers the body 
from the waist as low as the knee before and the 
thigh behind, is the tissue already described, and is 
made either of the bruised bark of white cedar, 
twisted cords of silk-grass, or of flags and rushes. 
Neither leggins nor moccasins are ever used, the 
mildness of the climate not requiring them as a se- 
curity from the weather, and their being so much in 
the water- rendering them an encumbrance. The 
only covering for the head is a hat made of bear- 
grass and the bark of cedar, interwoven in a conic 
form, with a knob of the same shape at the top. It 
has no brim, but is held on the head by a string pass- 
ing under the chin, and tied to a small rim inside of 
the hat. The colours are generally black and white 
only, and these are made into squares, triangles, and 
sometimes rude figures of canoes and seamen har- 
pooning whales. This is all the usual dress of the 
females; but if the weather be unusually severe, 
they add a vest formed of skins like the robe, and 
tied behind, without any shoulder-straps to keep it 
up « • • • 

** Sometimes, though not often, they mark their 
skins by puncturing and introducing some coloured 
matter: this ornament is chiefly confined to the 
women, who thus imprint on their legs and arms 
circular or parallel dots. On the arm of one of the 
squaws, as has been before mentioned, we read the 
name of * J. Bowman,* probably a trader who has 
visited the mouth of the Columbia. The favourite 
decoration, however, of both sexes, consists of the 
common coarse blue ot white beads, which are fold- 
ed very tiffhtly round eir wrists and ankles, to the 
width of three or four inches, and worn in large looae 
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ToQs round the neck, or as earrings, or hanging from 
the nose, which last mode is peculiar to the men. 
Tliere is also a species of wampum very much in 
use, which seems td be worn in its natural form, 
without an^ preparation. It is in the shape of a 
cone, somewhat cunred, about the size of a raven^s 
qaill at the base, and tapering to a point, its whole 
length being from one to two and a half inches, 
white, smooth, hard, and thin. A small thread is 
passed through it, and the wampum is either sus- 
pended from the nose, or passed through the carti- 
Hge horizontally, forming a ring from which other 
ornaments hang. Wampum is employed in the 
same way as beads, but more especially as a deco- 
ration for the noses of the men, who also use col- 
hirs made of bears* claws, while the women and 
children wear those of elk's tusks, and both sexes 
are adorned with bracelets of copper, iron, or brass, 
in various forms." • * • 

" The Clatsops, and other nations at the mouth of 
the Columbia, visited us with great freedom, and we 
endeavoured to cultivate their friendship, as well for 
the puiposes of obtaining information, as to leave 
behind us impressions favourable to our country. 
Having acquired much of their language, we were 
enabled, with the aid of gestures, to hold conversa- 
tions with great ease. We found them inquisitive 
and loquacious, with understandings by no means 
deficient in acuteness, and with very retentive mem- 
ories; and, though fond of feasts, and generally 
cheerful, they are never gay- Everything they ob- 
serve excites their attention and inquiry ; but, having 
been accustomed to see the whites, nothing appear* 
ed to astonish them more than the air-gun. To all 
our questions they answered with great intelligence, 
and the conversation rarely slackened, as there was 
a constant discussion of the events, trade, politics, 
&c., in the small but active circle of the Killa- 
mucks, Clatsops, Cathlamahs, WaMuacums, and 
Chinnooks/' ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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" The treatnMnt of their women is often consid' 
ered as the standard by which the moral qualities 
of savages are to be estimated. Our own observa- 
tion, however, induced us to think that the condition 
of the female in savage life has no necessary rela- 
tion to the virtues of the men, but is regulated wholly 
by their capacity to be useful. The Indians who 
treat their females most mildly, and pay most def- 
erence to their opinions, are by no means the most 
distinguished for iheir virtues ; nor is this deference 
attended by any increase of attachment. Oa the 
ether hand, the tribes among whom the women are 
rery much debased, possess the loftiest sense of 
honour, the greatest liberality, and all the good qual- 
ities of which their situation demands the ei^ercise. 
Where the women can aid in procuring food for the 
tribe, they are treated with more equality, and their 
importance is proportioned to the share which they 
«ake in that labour ; while in countries where sub- 
sistence is chiefly procured by the exertions of t^e 
men, the women are considered and treated as bur- 
dens. Thus, among the Clatsops and Chinnooks, 
who live upon fish and roots, which the women are 
equally expert with the men in procuring, the former 
^ave a rank and influence very rarely found amons 
Indians. Here the females are permitted to speak 
freely before the men, vcJiom, indeed, they some- 
times address in a tone of authority. On many sub- 
jects their judgment and opinions are respected, and 
in matters of trade their advice is generally asked 
and followed. The labours of the family are shared 
almost equally. The men collect wood and attend 
to the flres, assist in cleaning the fish, make the 
houses, canoes^ and wooden utensils. ; and, whenever 
strangers are to be entertained, or a great feast pre- 
pared, the meats are cooked and served up by them. 
The peculiar province of the female is to gather 
roots, and to manufacture the various articles which 
are formed of rushes, flags, cedar bark, and bear- 
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gras^ ; but the management of the canoes, and many 
of tne occupations, which elsewhere devolve wholly 
on the female, are here common to both sexes. 

''^The observation in regard to the treatment of 
females applies with equal force to that of old men. 
Among tribes who subsist by hunting, the labours 
of the chase and the wandering existence to which 
that occupation condemns them, necessarily throw 
the burden of procuring provisions on the active 
young men. As soon, therefore, as a man is no 
longer able to pursue the chase, he begins to with- 
draw something from the precarious supplies of the 
tribe. Still, however, his counsels may compensate 
his want of activity ; but in the next stage of infirm- 
ity, when he can no longer travel from camp to 
camp, as the tribe roams about for food, he is foimd 
to be a heavy burden. In this situation the aged are 
abandoned among the Sioux, the Assiniboins, and 
the hunting tribes on the Missouri. As they are set- 
ting out for some new excursion, \Yhere the old man 
is unable to follow, his children or nearest connex- 
ions place before him a piece of meat and some wa- 
ter, and telling bim that he has lived long enough, 
that it is now time for him to go home to his rela- 
.tions, who can take better care of him than his 
friends on earth, leave him, without remorse, to per- 
ish when his little supply is exhausted. The same 
custom is said to prevail among the Minnetarees, 
4hnabavvas, and Ricaras, when they are encumber- 
ed by old men on their hunting excursions. Yet in 
their villages we saw no want of kindness to the 
aged : on the contrary, probably because in villages 
the means of more abundant subsistence renders 
such cruelty unnecessary, old people appeared to be 
treated with attention, and some of their feasts, par- 
ticularly the buffalo dances, are intended chiefly for 
the entertainment of the aged and infirm. 

" The dispositions of these people seem mild and 
inoffensive, and their behaviour to us was uniformly 
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tbe most friendly. They are addicted to be^ffin^, 

and to pilfering small articles when it can be done 
without danger of detection, but do not rob wanton- 
ly, nor to any large amount : some of them having 
Surloined some of the meat which our hunters had 
een obliged to leave in the woods, they voluntarily 
brought some dogs a few days after, by way of com- 
pensation. Our numbers, and great superiority in 
the use of firearms, enabled us always to command ; 
and such was the friendly deportment of these peo- 
ple, that the men were accustomed to treat them 
with the greatest confidence. It was therefore with 
difficulty that we could impress on our men a con- 
viction of the necessity of being always on our guard, 
since we were perfectly acquainted with the treach- 
erous character of Indians generally. We were al- 
ways prepared for an attack, and uniformly excluded 
all considerable parties of the natives from the fort. 
•* Their large houses usually contain several fami- 
lies, consisting of the parents, their children, their 
sons and daughters-in-law, and grandchildren, among 
whom the provisions are all in common, and whose 
harmony is scarcely ever interrupted by disputes. 
Although polygamy is permitted by their customs, 
very few have more than a single wife ; and she is 
brought immediately after the marriage into the hus- 
band's family, where she resides until increasing 
numbers oblige them to seek another house. In 
this state the old man is not considered as the head 
Of the family, since the active duties, as well as prin- 
cipal responsibility, fall on some of the younger 
members. As these families gradually expand into 
bands, tribes, or nations, the patenial authority is 
represented by the chief of each association. This 
chieftain, however, is not hereditary ; his ability to 
be of service to his tribe, and the popularity which 
follows it, being at once the foundation and measure 
of his authority, the exsrcise of which does not ex- 
tend beyond a reprimard for some improper action. 
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'• The harmoiipf of tlieir private life is indeed so* 
e«red b}' their ignorance of spiritaoas liquors, th« 
earliest and most dreadful present which civilization 
has bestowed on the other natives of the Continent. 
Although they have had so much intercourse with 
the whites, they do notappear to possess any knowl- 
edge of those dangerous luxuries: at least, they 
never inquired of us after them, which they probably 
would have done if they had ever been introduced 
sniong them. Indeed, we did not observe any liquor 
of an intoxicating quality used among these or any 
lodians west of ttie Rocky Mountains, the universal 
beverage being pure water. They, however, some- 
times almost intoxicate themselves with tobacco, of 
which they are excessively fond; and the pleasure 
of which they prolong as much as possible, by re- 
taining vast quantities of the smoke at a time, till, 
after circulating through the lungs and stomach, it 
issues in volumes from the mouth and nostrils. But 
the most inveterate vice of alf these people is an at- 
tachment to games of hazard, which they pursue 
with a strange and ruinous avidity. Their games 
are of two kinds, in the first, of which we have al- 
ready given some account, one of the company as^ 
0umes the office of banker, and plays against the 
rest. He takes a small stone, about the 8ize of a 
bean, which he shifts from one hand to the other 
with great dexterity, repeating, at the same time, a 
song ^apted to the game, and which serves to divert 
the attention of the company, till, having agreed on 
the stake, he holds out his hands, and his antagonist 
wins or loses as he succeeds or fails in guessmg in 
which hand the stone is. After the banker has lost 
his moneys or whenever he is tired, the stone is 
transferred to another, who in turn challenges the 
company. The other play is something like that of 
ninepins : the two pins are placed on the floor, at 
about the distance of a foot from each other, and a 
finJtU hole is made behind them. The players then 
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go about ten feet from the hole, into which they try 
to roll, between the pins, a small piece resemblini^ 
the men used at draughts. If they succeed in get- 
ting it into the hole, they win the stake ; if the piece 
passes between the pins, but does not go into the 
hole, nothing is won or lost; but the wager is whol* 
ly lost if the piece rolls outside of the pins. Entire 
days are wasted at these games, which, are often 
continued through the night round the blaze of their 
Qres, till the last article of clothing, and even the 
last blue bead, is won from the desperate adventurer. 

*' In traffic they are acute and intelligent, display- 
ing a dexterity and finesse that would scarcely be 
expected. They begin by asking double or treble 
its value for their merchandise, and lower their de- 
mands in proportion to the ardour or indifference of 
the purchaser : and if he expresses any anxiety, the 
smallest article, even a handful of roots, will furnish 
a whole morning's negotiation. Being naturally, 
suspiciousj they, of course, conceive tlrat you are 
pursuing the same system. They therefore invari- 
ably refuse the first offer, however high, fearful that 
they or the other party may have mistaken the value 
of the merchandise, and cautiously wait for a larger 
offer. In this way, after rejecting the most extrav- 
agant prices, which we had offered merely for ex- 
periment, they would afterward importune us for a 
tenth part of what they had before refused. In this 
respect they differ from almost all Indians, who will 
generally exchange, in a thoughtless moment, the 
roost valuable article they possess for any bawble 
which happens to please their fancy. 

** These habits of cunning or prudence have been 
formed or increased by their being largely engaged 
in the traffic of the Columbia : of this trade, howev- 
er, the chief mart is at the Falls, where all the neigh- 
bouring nations assemble. The inhabitants of the 
plams on the Columbia, after having passed the win- 
ter near the ihountains, come down as soon as the. 
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inbw has left the valleyd. and ar^ occnpied in col- 
lectiiig and drying roots till about the month of May. 
They then crowd to the river, and, fixing themselves 
Dn its north side, to avoid the incursions of the Snake 
Indians, continue fishing till about the first of Sep- 
tember, when the salmon are no longer fit for use. 
Then they bury their fish, and return to the plains, 
where they remain gathering quamash till the snow 
Obliges them to desist, when they come back to the 
Columbia, and, takinj^ their store of fish, retire to the 
foot of the mountains and along the creeks which 
iapply tfraber for their houses, and pass the winter 
in hunting deer or^ elk, which, with the aid of their 
fish, enables them to subsist till the spring, on the 
arrival of which they resume the same circle of em- 
ployinents. During their residence on the rivers, 
from May to September, or, rather, before they begin 
the regular fishery, they go down to the Falls, car- 
rying with them skins, mats, silk-grass, nishes, and 
root-bread. They are here met by the Choponnlsh 
and other tribes of the Rocky Mountains, who de- 
scend the Kooskooskee and Lewis Rivers for the 
purpose of selling bear-grass, horses, quamash^ and 
the few skins they may have obtained by hunting, or 
in exchange for horses with the Tushepaws. 

*• At the Falls they find the Chilluckittequaws, 
Eneeshurs, Echeloots, and Skilloots, which last serve 
as intermediate traders or carriers between the in- 
habitants above and below the Falls. These tribes 
{>repare pounded fish for market, and the nations be- 
ow bring wappatoo roots, the fish of the seacoast, 
berries, and such trinkets and small articles as they 
have procured from the whites. 

"The trade then begins. The Chopunnish and 
other Indians of the Rocky Mountains exchange the 
articles which they have brought for wappatoo^ 
pounded fish, and beads. The Indians of the plains, 
being their own fishermen, take only wappatoo^ hor- 
Ktd. beads, and ol^er articles procured from the Eik 
N3 
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rppeans. The Indians, howerer, from Lewis's River. 

to the Falls, consume for food or fuel all the fish which 
they take ; so that the whole stock for sale is pre* 
pared by the nations between the Towahniahiooks 
and the Falls, and amounts, as nearly as we could 
estimate, to about thirty thousand pounds, chiefly 
salmon, beyond the quantity which they use theai- 
selves, or barter with the more eastern Indians. 
This is now carried down the river by the Indians 
at the Falls, and is consumed among the nations at 
the mouth of the Columbia, who, in return, give the 
fish of the seacoast, and the articles which they ob- 
tain from the whites. The neighbouring tribes 
catch large quantities of salmon and dry them, but 
they do not understand the art of drying and pound- 
ing it in the manner practised, at the Falls, and, be- 
in^ very fond of it, are forced to purchase it at high 
pnces. This article, indeed, and the wappatoo, form 
the principal objects of trade with the people of our 
immediate vicinity. The traffic is wholly carried on 
by water; and there are not even any roads or paths 
through the country, except across the portages 
which connect the creeks. 

" But that which chiefly gives animation to this 
trade is the visits of the whites. They arrive gen- 
erally about the month of April, and either return 
in October, or remain till that time ; during which 
period, having no establishment on shore, they an- 
chor on the north side of the bay, at the place al- 
ready described, which is a spacious and commo- 
dious harbour, perfectly secure from all except the 
south and southeast winds; and, as they leave it be- 
fore winter, they do not suffer from these, which are 
the most usual and violent at that season. This 
situation is also recommended by its neighbourhood 
to fresh water, wood, and excellent timber for re- 
pairs. Here they are immediately visited by the 
tribes along the coast, by the Cathlamahs, and, last- 
ly, by the Skilloots, that numerous and active peo- 
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j^ who skirt the river between the marshy islands 
and the Grand Rapids, as well as the Coweliskee, 
and w^fao carry down the fish prepared by their im- 
mediate neighbours, the Chilluckittequaws, Enee* 
shurs, and Echeeloots, residing from the Grand Rap- 
ids to the Falls, and also the articles which they 
have themselves procured in barter at the market in 
May. The principal articles of traffic now concen- 
trated at the mouth of the Columbia consist of dress- 
ed and undressed skins of the elk, sea-otter, com* 
mon otter, beaver, common fox, spuck, and tiger- 
cat ; besides articles of less importance, as a small 
quantity of dried or pounded salmon, biscuit made 
of the chappelell root, and a»me of the manufac^ 
tures of the neighbourhood. In return they receive 
guns (principally old British or American muskets), 
powder, ball and shot, copper and brass kettles, 
brass teakettles and .coffee-pots, blankets, coarse 
scarlet and bide cloth, plates and. strips of sheet 
copper and brass, large brass wire, knives, tobacco, 
fish-hooks, buttons, and a considerable quantity of 
sailors' hats, trowsers, coats, and shirts. But, as we 
have had occasion to remark more than once, the 
objects most desired are the common cheap blue or 
white beads, of from about fifty to seventy to the 
pennyweight, which are strung on strands a fathom 
long, and sold by the Yard, or the length of both 
arms. Of these, blue beads, which are called tia 
cammashucky or chief beadi^, hold the first rank in 
their estimation ; the most inferior kind being more 
highly prized than the finest wampum, and offering 
a temptation so strong as to induce them to part 
with their most valuable effects. Indeed, if the ex- 
ample of civilized life did not completely vindicate 
their predilection, we might wonder at their infatu- 
ated fondness for a bawble in itself so worthless. 
Yet these beads are perhaps quite as reasonable 
objects of passionate desire as the precious metals, 
since they are at once beautiful ornaments for the 
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t>er8on, and furnish the chief medium of trade among 
the nations on the Columbia. 

*' These strangers, who visit the Columbia fbr tho 
purpose of trade or hunting, inust be either EiiglisU 
or Americans. The Indians informed us that they 
8poke the same language as we did ; and, indeed, 
the few words which they have learned from the 
sailors, such as musket, powder, shot, knife, file, 
heave the lead, and other phrases, sufficiently shoir 
this." • • • 

" The nations near the moulh of the Columbia en- 
|t)y great tranquillity, none of them being engaged 
m war. Not long since, however, some of the tribei^ 
were at war on the cc^st to the southwest, in which 
the Kiliamucks took several prisoners. These, as 
far as we could perceive, were treated very kindly^ 
and, though nominally slaves, they had been adopted 
into the families of their masters, the youn^ ones 
being placed on the same footing with their children. 

*' Tie month of February and the greater part of 
March were passed much in the same manner. 
Every day, parties as large as we could spare from 
our other' occupations were sent out to hunt, and we 
were thus enabled to command some days' provision 
in advance. This consisted chiefly of deer and elk 
meat : the first was very lean,^and by no means as 
good as that of the elk, which, though it had been 
poor, was getting better ; it was, indeed, our chief dc- 
pendance. At this season of the year the animals 
are in much better order in the prairies near the point, 
where they feed on grass and rushes, considerable 
quantities of which remain green, than in the woody 
country up the Nctul. There they subsist on whor- 
tleberry bushes and fern, but chiefly on an evergreen 
called shallun, resembling the laurel, w^ieh abounds 
through all the timbered lands, particularly aloiig the 
broken sides of hiUs. Towards the latter end of 
February, however, they left the prairies near Point 
Adams, and reti 'ed back to the hills ; but, ibrtunateljr, 
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at the same time the sturgeon and anchovies began 
to appear, and afforded us a delicious variety of food. 
The party on the seacoast continued to supply us 
with salt." • * • 

^' The neighbouring tribes still visited us for the 
purpose of trading, or to smoke with us. On the 
21 8t, a Chinnook chief, whom we had not before 
seen, came over with twenty- five of his men. His 
name was Tahcum : a man about fifty years of age, 
of a larger stature and 'better carriage than most of 
his nation. We received him with the usual cere- 
monies, gave the party something to eat, smoked 
very freely with them all, and presented the chiel 
with a small medal. They seemed well satisfied 
with their treatment ; but, though we were willing to 
show the chief ev^ry civility, we could not dispense 
with our rule of ne-t' suffering a large nmnber of stran- 
gers to sleep in the fort. They therefore left us at 
sunset. On the 24lh, Comowool, who was by far the 
hdost friendly and decent savage we had seen in this 
neighbourhood, came with a large party of Clatsops, 
bringing, among other articles, sturgeon, and a small 
fish which had just begun to make its appearance in 
the Columbia." 

As the elk were now less plentiful, they subsisted 
on fish whenever they could take them, or their lim- 
ited means would procure them from, the Indians. 
There were a considerable number of invalids in the 
party, the principal complaint being a sort of infiu- 
enza, which they ascribed to the nature of the oU« 
mate. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

^ifficalty of procvring the Means of Sobsittence.— They detsr> 
oniite to start on their Junraey loibe Mounttiiut.— They leave 
with the Indians a written Meinoramluiu, giving an Accoant 
of their having penetrated to the Piicitic by the way of the 
Missouri and Columbia, and across the Kocky Mountains.— 
The Party commence their Heturn.— Dexterity of the Ca^ 
lamah Indians in Carving.— The Coweli|»kee Kiver.— Uoapi- 
Ulity of the Natives— I nsunce of ihe extreme Voracity uf tM 
VuUure.— The Party are visited by many strange ludians, aU 
of whom are kind and hospitable.— Scarcity of Game, and 
Embarrassments on that Account.— Captain Clarke discoven^ 
aTril»e not seen in the Descent down the Cokimbia.— Partk* 
nlar Description of the Multnomah Village and River— MoonI 
Jeflerson.— Captain Clarke's AccQunt of the Neerchokio 
TrU»e, and of their Architecture.— Their Sufferings from 
Smallpox. 

" Many reasons." continues the Journal, " had de- 
termined us to remain at Fort Clatsop till the Istof 
April. Besides the want of fuel in the plains on the' 
Columhia, and the impracticability of passing tbe^ 
mountains before the beginning of June, we were 
anxious to see some of the foreign traders, from 
whom, by means of our ample letters of credit, we 
inight recruit our exhausted stores of merchandise. 
About the middle of March, however, we became 
wriously alarmed for the want of food : the elk, our 
chief dependance, had at length deserted their tisml 
haunts itr our neighbourhood, and retreated to the 
mountains. We were too poor to purchase other 
food from the Indians, so that we were sometimes 
reduced, notwithstanding all the exertions of oar 
hunters, to a single day's prottsion in advance. 
The men, too, whom the constant rains and confine- 
ment had rendered unhealthy, might, we hoped, be 
benefited by quitting the coast, and resuming the es- 
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ercise of travelling. We determined, therefore, to 
leave Fort Clatsop, ascend the river slowly, spend 
the remainder of March in the woody country, 
where we hoped to find subsistence, and in this 
Way reach the plains about the first of April, before 
which lime it would be fruitless to attempt crossing 
them ; and for this purpose we now began our prep* 
arations. 

•* During the winter we had been very industrious 
in dressing skins, so that we had now a suflicient 
quantity of clothing, besides between three and four 
hundred pairs of moccasins. But the whole stock of 
goods on which we were to depend, both for the 
purchase of horses and of food, during the long tour 
of nearly four thousand miles, was so much dimin- 
ished that it might all be tied in two handkerchiefs. 
We had, in fact, nothing but six blue robes, one of 
scarlet, a coat and hat of the United States arliiler^ 
uniform, five robes made of our large flag, and a few 
old clothes trimmed with riband. We therefore felt 
that our chief dependance must be on our gunsi 
which, fortunately, were all in good order, as we had 
taken the precaution of bringing a number of extra 
locks, and one of our men proved to be an excellent 
artist in that way. The powder had been secured 
in leaden canisters, and though on many occ^asions 
they had been under water, it had remained per- 
fectly dry, and we now found ourselves in posses- 
sion of one hundred and forty pounds of powder, and 
Wice that Height of lead, a stock quite sufficient for 
ihe ronta MiHeward. 

" Aft«r much trafficking, we at last succeeded in 
purcbj|s|ng a canoe. ibr a uniform coat and half a 
carrot of tobacco, and took another from the (^laU 
sops, by way of reprisal for some elk which they 
had stolen from us in the winter. We were now 
ready to leave, bii| the rain prevented us for several 
days from caulking the canoes, and we were forced 
to wait for calm weather before we could attempt 
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to pass Point William. In the mean time we were 
visited by many of our neighbours, for the purpose 
of taking leave of us. The Clatsop Comowool 
had been the most friendly and hospitable of ail the 
Indians in this quarter : we tiierefore' gave him a 
certificate of the kindness and attention which we 
had received from him, and added a more substan- 
tial proof of our gratitude — the gift of all our houses 
and furniture. To the ChinnooK chief Delashelwilt 
we gave a certificate of the same kind ; and distrib- 
uted among the natives several papers (one of which 
we also posted up in the fort), to the following ef- 
fect : 

" The object of this is, that through the medium 
of some civilized person who may see the same, it 
may be made known to the world that the party, 
consisting of the persons whose names are hereunto 
annexed, and who were sent out by the government 
of the United States to explore the interior of the 
continent of North America, did cross the same by 
the way of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers, to the 
discharge of the latter into the Pacific Ocean, where 
they arrived on the 14th day of November, 1805, and 
departed the 23d day of March, 1806, on their return 
to the United States, by the same route by which 
they had come out.'* On the back of some of these 

* By a singular casaalty this note fell into the possession of 
.Captain Hill, who, while on the coast of the Pacific, procured it 
firom the natives. This note was taken by hioUe Canton, from 
whence it was brought to the United States. Tile following is 
an extract of a letter from a gentleman at Canton to his friend 
in Philadelphia : 

Extract of a Utttrfrom to in Philadelphia, 

Canton, January, 1807. 
I wrote you last by the Governor Strong, Cleveland, for Bo*- 
ton ; the present is by the brig Lydia, Hill, of the same place. 

Captain Hill, while on the coast, met some Indian natives 
near the inooth of tiie Coiombia River, who delivered to bim a 
paper, of which I enclose you a copy. It had been committed to 
their charge by Cap/ ains Clarke and Lewis, who had peoetraCad 
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bapers we sketched the connexion of the uppcf 
branches of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers, with 
our route, and the track which we intended to fol- 
low on our return." • • • 

** The rains and wind still confined us to the fort ; 
but at last our provisions were reduced to a single 
day^s stock, and it became absolutely necessary to 
remove : we therefoi'e sent a few hunters ahead, 
and stopped the rents in the boats as well as we 
coald with mud. 

" March 23. The canoes were loaded, and at one 
o^clock in the afternoon we took a final leave of Fort 
Clatsop. The wind was still high, but we must have 
remained without provisions, and we hoped to be 
able to double Pomt William. We had scarcely 
left the fort, when we met Delashelwilt and a party 
of twenty Chinnooks, who, understanding that we 
had been trying to procure a canoe, had brought 0ne 
for sale. Being, howevec» already supplied, we left 
them, and, after getting out of Meriwether's Bay, 
began to coast along the south side of the river, y 
We doubled Point William without any accident, 
and at six o'clock reached, at the distance of sixteen 
miles from Fort Clatsop, the mouth of a small creek, 
where we found mir hunters." • • ♦ 
. Starting immediately after breakfast the next 
morning, at one o'clock they reached the Caihlamah 
village, opposite to the Seal Islands, and which hat 
been already mentioned. " These people," says the 
Journal, '* seem to be more fond of carving in wood 

to the Picific Ocean. The uriginal is a rough draoght with a i)en 
of their outward route, and fha^ which they intenue<i returning 
by. Just helow the junction of Matlison's Uiv«r they found an 
immentc fall of three hundred Md siSytwo feet per{>endicDtai. 
This, I believe, exceeds in magnitude any other known. Frona 
the natives Captain Hill learned that they were all in good 
health and spiiji#; had met many difficulties on their progreit ' 
iirom various tribes of Indians, but had found them atmut th« 
flOQices ff the Missouri verv friendly, as were those on Coluin- 
bia River and the coast.— Aom of the original Editor, 
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than their neighbours, and have various specimens 
of their workmanship about their houses. The 
broad piece supporting the roof and the board 
through which the doors are cut are the objects on 
Which they chiefly display their ingenuity, being or- 
namented with curious figures, sometimes repre* 
senting persons in a sitting posture supporting s 
burden. On resuming our route among the 2Seal 
Islands we mistook our way, which an Indian ob- 
serving, he pursued us and put us in the right cftm* 
nel. 8oon, however, he somewhat embarrassed us 
by claiming the canoe we had taken from the Clat* . 
sops, and which he declared to be his property. W« 
had found it among the Clatsops, and seized it, as 
has been already stated, l^ way of reprisal for s 
theft committed by that nation ; but, being unwilling 
to do an act of injustice to this Indian, and having 
no time to discuss the question of right, we eom- 
proritised the matter with him for an elkskin, with 
which he returned perfectly satisfied." ^ • • Affc6r 
making a distance of fifteen miles, they encamp^ 
opposite to the lower village of the Wahkiacums. 

The two following days they ascended the river 
ldK)ut thirty-three miles, meeting with different par- 
ties of the Clatsups and Cathlamahs, from whonr 
Ihey obtained a small supply of fish, while their 
hunters succeeded in killing a goose and three ea- 
gles. 

" March 27. We set out early," continues tht 
Journal, '^ and were soon joined by some Skilloots 
firith fish and roots for sale. At ten o'clock we 
stopped to breakfast at two'liouscs of the same na- 
tion, where we found our hunters, who had not re- 
turned to camp last* night, but had killed nothing. 
The inhabitants seemed very kind and hospitable. 
They gave almost the whole party a$ much as they 
could cat of dried anchovies^ wappcUoo, aiur^eon, 
■ijuamashj and a small white tuberous root, ttyo it^^ 
es long, and as thick as a maa*s finger, whici^ n^heo 
• 
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Aiten raw, is crisp, milky, and of an a^eaMe fla* 
irour. They also urged us to remain with them all 
Che day, and hunt elk and deer, which they said were 
abundant in the neighbourhood ; but, as the weather 
inrould not permit us to dry and pitch our canoes, we 
declined their invitation, and proceeded. At the dis« 
tance of two miles we passea the entrance of Cowe^ 
liskee River. This stream discharges itself on the 
north side of the Columbia, about three miles above 
a ipmarkably high rocky knoll, the south side of 
^0vhicli it washes in passing, and which is separa- 
tecffrom the northern hills by a wide bottom several 
miles in extent. The Coweliskee is one hundred 
and fifty yards wide, deep and navigable, as the In- 
dians assert, for a considerable distance, and most 
probably waters the coimtry west and north of the 
range of monutains which cross the Columbia be- 
tween the Great Falls and Rapids. On the lower 
side of this Tiver/a few miles from its entrance into 
the Columbia. JB the principal village of the Skil* 
loots, a numerJRs people, diflfering, however, neither 
In language, dress, nor manners from the. Clatsops, 
Chinnooks, and other nations at the mouth of the 
Columbia. With the Chinnooks they have lately 
been at war, and, though hostilities have eeased, 
they have not yet resumed their usual intercourse, 
eo that the Skilloots do not go down as far as the 
•ea, nor do the Chinnooks come higher up than the 
8eal Islands, the trade between them being carried 
on by the Clatsops, Cathlamahs, and Wahkiacums, 
their mutual friends. On this same riven above the 
8killoots, resides a nation called ■ Hullooetell, of 
whom we learned nothing except that they were 
numerous." • ♦ * They halted late in the evening, 
after making twenty miles, having been enabled to 
INirchase of the nativcn a plentiful supply" of fish and 
roots at a very moderate price. 

The next day they set out as usual, bui after pr(^ 
eerfin^five miles they landed on Deer Island, where, 
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tlie weafther becoming fair, they concluded to remaiQi 
for the purpose of drying their baggage and pitching 
their boats. '' Our hunters," proceeds the Journal, 
^* brought in three deer, a goose, some ducks, an 
eagle, and a tiger-cat ; but such is the extreme vora* 
city of ihe vultures, that they had devoured m the 
space of a few hours four of the deer killed in the 
morning ; and one of our men declared that they had, 
besides, dragged a large buck about thirty yards, skin- 
ned it, and broke the back-bone. We were vi^ed 
during the day by ar large canoe with ten Indians of 
the Quathlapotle nation, who reside about seventeen 
miles farther up. 

" March 20. At an early hour we proceeded along 
the side of Deer Island, and halted for breakfast at 
the upper end of it, where is properly the conimencet 
ment of the great Columbian Valley. We were join- 
ed here by three men of the Towahnahiook natiooi 
with whom we proceeded, till at the distance oT four* 
teen miles from our camp of last evening we reached 
a large inlet or arm of the river, about three hundred 
yards wide, up which they went to their villages. A 
short distance above this inlet, a considerable river 
empties itself on the north side of the Columbia ; its 
name 48 Chawahnahiooks. It is about one hundred 
and fifty yards wide, and discharges a large body of 
water, though the Indians assured us that at a short 
distance above its mouth the navigation is obstructed 
by falls and rapids. Three miles beyond the inlet is 
an island near the north shore of the river, behind 
the lower eiid of which was a village of Quathlap<h 
ties, where we landed about three o'clock. This vil- 
lage consisted of fourteen large wooden houses. The 
people received us very kindly, and voluntarily spread 
before us anchovies and wappatoo ; but, as soon as we 
had finished enjoying their hospitality, if it deserves 
that name, they began to ask for presents. They 
were, however, perfectly satisfied with the trifling 
articles which we distributed among them, and equa^ 
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Sf pleased with our purchasing some wappatoo, twelro 
ogs, nnd two sea-otter skins. We also gave to the 
chief a small medal, which he soon transferred to 
his wife. After remaining some time we embarked, 
and, coasting along this island, which, after the nation, 
we ealhid Quathlapotle Island, encamped for the night 
in a small prairie on the north side of the Columbia, 
having made by estimate nineteen miles. The river 
was rising fast. In the course of the day we saw 
great numbers of geese, ducks, and large and small 
swans, which last were very abundant in the ponds 
where the wappatoo grew, as they feed much on that 
root. We also observed the crested kingfisher, and 
the large and small blackbird; and in the evening 
heard, without seeing, (he large hooting- owl. Frogs, 
"Which we did not find in the wet marshes near the 
entrance of the Columbia, were now croaking in the 
swamps and marshes, with precisely the same note 
as in the United States. Garter-snakes appeared in 
^ast numbers, and were seen in the prairies in large 
bundles of forty or*fifty entwined round each other. 
Among the moss on the rocks we observed a species 
of small wild onions, growing so closely together as 
to form a perfect turf, and equal in flavour to the 
chives of our gardens, which they resemble in ap« 
pearance also. 

•* March 30. Soon after our departure we were met 
by three Clanaminanums, one of whom we recog- 
nised as our companion yesterday. He pressed us 
very much to visit his countrymen on the inlet, but 
we had no time to make the circuit, and parted. We 
had not proceeded far before a party of Claxtars and 
Cathlacumups passed us in two canoes, on their way 
down the river; nnd soon after we were met by sev- 
eral other canoes, filled with Indians of different 
tribes on each side of the river. We also passed 
several fishing camps on Wappatoo Island, aiid then 
halted for breakfast on the north side of (he river, 
near our camp of the 4th of November. Here we 
03 
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were visited by several canoes fsDm two villages oi^ 
"Wappatoo Island : the first, about two miles fartlier 
up, was called Clahnaquah : the other, a mile above 
it, M ultiiomah. After higgling much in the manner 
of tliose on the seacoasi, these Indians gave us a 
sturgeon, with sonie wappatoo and pashequaw^ in ex* 
change for a few small fish-hooks. As we proceede^l 
we were joined by other Indians, and on coming op- 
posite to the Clahnaquah village, we were sho^vn 
another village, about two miles from the river on 
the northeast side, and behind a pond running paral- 
lel with it. Here they said the tribe called Shotos 
resided. About four o'clock the Indians all left us. 
Their chief object in accompanying us appeared to 
have been to gratify their curiosity ; but, though they- 
behaved in the most friendly manner, most of them 
were furnished with their instruments of war. About 
sunset we reached a beautiful prairie, opposite to the 
middle of what we had called Image-Canoe Island; 
and, having made twenty-three miles, encamped for 
the night." ♦ * • 

The next day they proceeded twenty-five miles* 
passing a considerable stream from the north, whicli 
they called Seal River, and encamped opposite to 
the upper entrance of Quicksand River. The latter 
stream they ascertained, from the accounts of the 
Indians and by their own examiiuttion, to be much 
less extensive than they had supposed in passing 'tL 
on their way down. They remained here till the 
6th of April, for the purpose of collecting a stock of 
provisions. Several parties of Indians were met de- 
scending the river in quest of food. *• They told us," 
says the Journal, *' that they lived at the Great Rap> 
ids; but that the scarcity of provisions there had 
induced them to come down, in the hopes of finding 
subsistence in the more fertile valley. All the peo* 
pie living at the Rapids, as well as the nations above 
them, were in much distress for want of food, having 
consumed their winter store of dried fish, and nol 
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expecting the return of the salmon before the next 
fuJi moon, which would be on the 2d of May : thi» 
information was not a little embarrassing. From 
the Falls to the Chopunnish nation, the plains aflford- 
ed neither deer, elk, nor antelope for our subsist* 
ence. The horses were very poor at this season, 
and the dogs must be in the same condition, if their 
food, the dried fish, had failed. Still, it was obviously 
inexpedient for us to wait for the return of the salm- 
on, since in that case we nii^ht not reach the 
Missouri before the ice would prevent our navigating 
it. We might, besides, hazard the loss or our 
horses, as the Chopunnish, with whom we had left 
them, would cross the mountains as early as possi- 
ble^ or about the beginning of May, and take our 
horses with them, or suffer them to disperse, in either 
of which cases the passage of the mountains will be 
almost impracticable. We therefore, after much de- 
liberation, decided to remain where we were till we 
-could collect meat enough to last us till we should 
reach the Chopunnish nation, and to obtain canoes 
from the natives as we ascended, either in exchange 
for our pirogues, or by purchasing them with skins 
and merchandise. These canoes, again, we might 
exchange for horses with the natives of the plains, 
till we should obtain enough to travel altogether by 
land. On reaching the southeast branch of the Co- 
lumbia, four or five men could be sent on to the 
Chopunnish to have our horses in readiness; and 
thus we should have a stock of horses sufficient 
both to transport our baggage and supply us with 
food, as we now perceived that they would form our 
only certain dependance for subsistence. 

**The hunters returned from the opposite side of 
the river with some deer and elk, which wt^re abun- 
dant there, as were also the tracks of the black bear, 
while on the north side we could kill nothing. 

"In the course of our dealings to-day we puI^- 
chased a canoe from an Indian for isix fathoms of 
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wampum beads. He seemed perfectly satisfied, arid 
• went away ; but returned soon after, cancelled the 
bargain, and, giving back the wampum, requested us 
to restore the eanoe. To this we consented, as we 
knew that this method of trading was very comraon, 
Mid deemed perfectly fair. , 

" April 2. Being now determined to collect as 
much game as possible, two parties, consisting of 
nine men, were sent over the river to hunt, and three 
wfere ordered to range the country on the side where 
we were, while the rest were employed in cutting 
up and scaffolding the meat which had been already 
brought in. About eight o'clock several canoes ar- 
rived with visiters, and among the rest were two 
young men who were pointed out as Oushooks. 
They said that their nation resided at the falls of a 
large river, which emptied itself into the south side 
of the Columbia a few miles above us; and they 
drew a map of the country with a coal, on a mak 
In order to satisfy himself as to the truth of this 
information, Captain Clarke persuaded one of the 
young Cushooks, by a present of a burning-glass, to 
accompany him to the river, in search of which he 
immediately set out with a canoe and seven of our 
men. After his departure other canoes arrived, 
l>ringing families of women and children^ who con- 
firmed the accounts of scarcity above. One of these 
families, consisting of ten or twelve persons, en- 
camped near us, and behaved perfectly well. The 
hunters on our side of the river returned with the 
skins only of two deer, the animals themselves being 
too lean for use. 

^* April 3. A considerable number of Tndisns 
crowded about us to-day, many of them from the 
upper part of the river. These poor wretches gave 
a dismal account of the scarcity prevailing there; 
which, indeed, their appearance sufficiently pn)ved,' 
ior they seemed almost starved, and greedily picked 
the bones and refuse meat thrown away by us* 
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"In the evening Captain Glarke returned from his 
excursiuii. On setting out yesterday at half past 
eleven o'clock, he directed his course along the south 
side of the river, where, at the distance of eight 
miles, he passed a village of the Nechacohee tribe, 
belonging to the Eloot nation. The village itself 
was small, and, being situated behind Diamond Isl- 
and, was concealed from our view, as we had pass- 
ed both limes along the northeni shore. He pro- 
ceeded onward till three o'clock, when he landed 
near a single house, the only remains of a village of 
twenty-four straw huts. Along the shore were great 
numbers of small canoes for receiving wappatoQ^ 
having been left here by the Shahalas, who visit ths 
place annually. The present inmates of the house 
were part of the Neercbokioo tribe Of the same na- 
tion. On entering one of the apartments of the 
house. Captain Clarke offered several articles to the 
Indians in exchange for wappatoo ; but they appeared 
sullen and ill humoured, and refused to give him any« 
He therefore sat down by the fire opposite to too 
men, and, drawmg a portfire match from his pocket, 
threw a small piece of it into the flames : at the 
same time he took out his pocket compass, and by 
means of a magnet which happened to be in his ink* 
horn, made the needle turn round very briskly. The 
match immediately took fire and burned violently, 
on which the Indians, terrified at this strange exhi- 
bition, brought a quantity of wappatoo and laid it at 
his feet, begging him to put out the bad fire; while 
an old woman continued to speak with great vehe- 
mence, as if praying, and imploring protection. Af- 
ter receiving the roots. Captain Clarke put up the 
compass, and, as the match went out of itself, tran- 
quillity was restored, though the women and chil- 
dren still sought refuge in their beds and behind the 
men. He now paid them for what he had used, and, 
alter lighting his pipe and smoking with them, c6ii- 
tinued down the river. He found ♦.hat what we hsd 
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called Image-Caaoe Island consisted of three islands^ 
the one iu the middle concealing the opening be- 
tween the other two in such a way as to present to 
OS on the opposite side af the river the appearance 
of a single island. At the lower point of the third» 
and thirteen miles below ^he last village, he entered 
the mouth of a large river, which was concealed by 
three small islands at its mouth from those who de* 
•cend or ascend the Columbia. This river, which 
the Indians call Multnomah, from a nation of the 
same name residing i>ear it on Wappaioo Island, en- 
ters the Columbia one hundred and forty miles from 
the mouth of the latter river, of which it may justly be 
considered as forming one fourth, though it had now 
lallen eighteen inches below its greatest annual 
height. From its entrance Mount Regnicr bears 
nearly north, and Mount St. Helen north, with a verr 
high humped mountain a little to the east of it, which 
seems to lie in the same chain with the conic-miint- 
ed mountains before mentioned. Mount Hood bore 
due east, and Captain Clarke now discovered to the 
southeast a mountain which we had not yet seen, 
and to which he gave the name of Mount Jefferson. 
Like Mount St. Helen, its figure is a regular cone, 
covered with snow, and it is probably of equal height 
with that mountain, though, being more distant, so 
large a portion of it did not appear above the range 
of mountains which lie between these and the point 
where they were. Soon after entering the Multno- 
mah he was met by an old Indian descending the 
river alone in a canoe. After some conversation 
with him, the pilot informed Captain Clarke that 
this old man belonged to the Clackamos nation, who 
reside on a river forty miles up the Multnomah. 
The current of this latter river is as gentle^as that 
of the Columbia, its surface is smooth and even, and 
it appears to possess water enough for the largest 
ship, «ince, on sounding with a line of five fathoms, 
ke could find no bottom for at least one third of the 
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aridth of the slream. At the diartance of seven milei 
he passed a sluice or opening on the right, eighty 
yards wide, which separates Wappatoo Island u-om 
the continent by emptying itself into the inlet be* 
lovr. Three miles farther up he reached a lai^ge 
mrooden bouse on the east side, where he intended 
to sleep ; but on entering the rooms he found such 
vwdrma of fleas, that he preferred lying on the 
ground near by. The guide informed him that this 
house was the temporary residence of the Nemal- 
quiimer tribe of the Cushook nation, who reside jus| 
below the falls of the Multnomah, but come down 
here occasionally to collect wajtpatoo: it was thirty 
feet long and forty deep, built of broad boards, ana 
eovered with the bark of white cedar, the floor be- 
ing on a level with the surface of the earth, and the 
arrangement of the interior like that of the houses 
near the seacon«t. The former inhabitants had left 
their canoes, mats, bladders, train oil, baskets, bowls, 
amd trenchers lying about the house at the mercy 
of every visiter ; a proof, indeed, of their respect for 
the properly of each other, though we had had very 
conclusive evidence that the property of white men 
was not deemed equally sacred. The guide inform^ 
ed him farther, that at a small disUmce above there 
were two bayousy on which were a number of small 
bouses belongitig to the Cushooks, but that they had 
then all gone up to the falls of the Multnomah for 
the purpose of Ashing. 

''£arl^ the next morning Captain Clarke proceeded 
ap the riVer, which during the night had fallen about 
five inches. At the distance of two miles he came 
to the centre of a bend under the high lands on the 
right side, from which its course, as far as could be 
discerned, was to the east of southeast. At this 
place the Multnomah is five himdred yards wide* 
and for half tliat distance across a cord of five fatlv 
cms would not reach the bottom. It appears to be 
washing away its bm^, and faae more sand-bact 
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and willoW'points tTian the Columbia. Its regahii) 
gentle current., the depth, smoothness, and iuiift>rrni« 
ty with which it rolls its vast body of water, prorea 
that its supplies are at once distant and steady; nor 
judging from its appearance and course, is it rash to 
believe that the Multnomah and its tributary streams 
water the vast extent of country between the western 
mountains and those of the seacoast,as far, {)erhaps, 
as the Gulf of Canfofnia. At about eleven o'clock 
he again reached the house of the Neerchokioos, ia 
which he now found eight families ; but they were 
all 80 much alarmed at his presence, notwithstand* 
ing his visit yesterday, that he remained a very few 
minutes only. Soon after setting out he met five 
canoes, filled with the sarpe number of famihes, be- 
loriging to the Shahala nation. They were descend* 
ing the river in search of food, and seemed very de- 
sirous of coming alongside the boat ; but, as there 
were twenty-one of them, and the guide said that 
these Shahalas, as well as their relations at the 
house we had just left, were all mischievous, bad 
men, they were not suffered to approach. 

"At three o'clock he halted for an hour at iho^ 
Neohecolee house, where his guide resided. This 
large Iniilding was two hundred and twenty-six feel 
in front, entirely above gr^ound, and might be con* 
sidered as a single house, since the whole was un« 
der one roof: otherwise it appeared more like a 
range of buildings, as it was divided into seven dis« 
tinct apartments, each thirty feet square, by means 
of broad poles set on end, and reaching from the 
floor to the roof. The apartments were separated 
from each other by a passage or alley four feet wide, 
extending through the whole depth of the houses 
and the only entrance to them was from tHese al- 
leys, through a small hole about twenty-two inches 
wide, and not more than three feet high. The root 
was formed of rafters and round poles laid on them 
longitudinally ; the T^hole being cohered with a doa 
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ble row of the bark of the white cedar, extending 
Crooi the top eighteen inches over the eaves, and se- 
cured as well as kept smooth by splinters of. dried, 
fir jiiflerled through it at regulai' distances. In this 
mantier the roof was made light, strong, and dura- 
bleu Near this house were the remains of several 
other large buildings, sunk in the ground, and con- 
structed like those we had seen at the Great Nar- 
rows of the Columbia, belonging to the Eloots, with 
^vbom these people claim affinity. In manners and 
dress these Nechecolees differ but little from the 
Quathlapotles, and others of this neighbourhood ; but 
their language is the same used by i\\e Eloots, and 
though it has some words in common with the dia*. 
lects spoken here, yet its whole structure is obiri* 
oasly different. The men, too, are of larger stiiture, 
and both sexes better formed than among the na- 
tions below ; and the females are distinguished by 
wearing larger and longer robes (which are gener- 
ally of deerskin dressed in the hair)^than those of 
the neighbouring tribes. In the house there were 
several old people of both sexes, who were treated 
with much respect, and still seemed healthy, though 
most of them were perfectly blind. On inquiring 
the cause of the decline of their village, an old man, 
the father of the guide, and a person of some dis- 
tinction, brought forward a woman very much pit- 
ted with the smallpox, and said that, when a girl, she 
was very near dying with the disorder which had 
teft those marks, and that all the inhabitants of the 
houses iK)w in ruins had fallen victims to i\\e same 
disease. From the apparent age of the woman 
then, connected with what it was at the time of her 
iUness, Captain Clarke judged that this sickness. 
must hme been about thirty years before, or about 
the period we had supposed that the smallpox prob* 
ably prevailed on the seacoast. 
. " He then entered into a long-conversation in re- 
gard to li.e adjacent country and its inhabitants, the 
Vol. ll.-P 
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old man replying to his questions with great intelli- 
gence ; and at the close he drew with his finger in 
the dust a sketch of the Multnomah, and of Wappa- 
too Island. This Captain Clarke copied and pre- 
served. He then purchased five dogs, and, taking 
leave of the Nechecolee village, r^urned to camp.** 



CHAPTER IX. 

Description of Wappatoo TalAnd, and of the Mode in which th« 
Matives gather the Wappatoo Root.— Character of the Soil 
and its Productions.— Numproua Tribes residing? in it» Vicin* 
it3{.— Probability liiat they were all of ihe Multnomah Tribe 
originally, inferred from Similarity of Dress, Manners, Lan- 
cuase, &c.— Description of their Dress, Weapons of War, and 
Mode of burying the Dead.— Description of another Village, 
called the Wahclellah Village.— Their Mode of Architecture. 
—Extraordinary Height of Beacon Uock.— Unfriendly Char^ 
actor of the Indians fet that Place.— The Party, alarmed for 
their Safety, resolve Vo inflict summary Vengeance, in case 
the Wahclellah Tribe persist in their Outrages and Insults.— 
Interview with the Chief of that I'ribe, and Confidence reato- 
red.— Difficulty of drawing the Canoes over the Rapids.— 
Visited by a Party of the Yehugh Tribe.— Brief Notice of the 
Weocksockwillackum Tribe.— Curious Phenomenon oljsenr* 
ed in the Columbia, from the Rapids to the Chilluckittequawa. 

" April 4. The hunters were still out in every di- 
rection. Those from the opposite side of the river 
returned with a bear and some venison ; but the flesh 
of six deer and an elk which they had killed was so 
meager and unl^t for use that they had left it in th« 
woods. Two other deer were brought in ; but, at 
the game was all poor, we despatched a large party 
to some low grounds on the south, six miles atx)v« 
us, to hunt there until our arrival. As usual, many 
Indians came to our camp, some of them descend* 
ing the river with their families, and others from 
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below, with no object except to gratify their curi- 
Oftity. 

** The visit of Captain Clarke to the Multnomahs, 
imd information obtained from other sources, now 
enabled us to give some account of the neighbouring 
eountrics' and nations. The mOst important spot is 
Wappatoo Island, a large tract lying between the 
Multnomah and an arm of the Columbia, which we 
called Wappatoo Inlet, and separated from the main 
land by a sluice eighty yards wide, which at the dis- 
tance of seven miles up the Multnomah connects 
that river with the inlet. The island thus formed 
is about twenty miles long, and varies in breadth 
from five to ten miles. The land is high, and ex- 
tremely fertile ; a^nd on most parts is covered with 
a heavy growth of cottonwood, ash, the large-leafed 
msh, and sweet willow, the black alder common on 
the coast having now disappeared. )3ut the chief 
wealth of this island is found in the numerous ponds 
in the interior, which abound with the common ar- 
rowhead {sagillaria sagiltifolia). to the root of which 
is attached a bulb growing beneath it in the mud. 
This bulb, to which the Indians give the name of 
wappatooj is their great article of food, and almost 
the staple article of commerce on the Columbia. It 
is never out of season ; so that at all times of the 
year the valley is frequented by the neighbouring 
Indians, who come to gather it. It is collected 
chiefly by the women, who employ for the purpose 
canoes from ten to fourteen feet in length, about 
two feet wide, nine inches deep, and tapering from 
the middle. They are sufficient to contain a single 
person and several bushels of roots, yet so very light - 
that a woman can carry them with ease. She takes 
one of these canoes into a pond where the water is 
M high as the breast, and by means of her toes sep- 
arates this bulb from the root, which, on being freed 
from the mud, rises immediately to the surface of 
the water, and is thrown into the canoe. In this 
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manner these patient females will remain in the ' 
ter for several hours, even in the depth of winter. 
This plant is found throughout the whole extent of 
the valley in which we then were, but does not groW 
on the Columbia farther east. 

" This valley is bounded on the west by the mount- 
ainous country bordering the coast, from which it 
extends eastward thirty miles in a direct line, to the 
range of mountains crossing the (/Olumbia above 
the Great Falls: its length from north to south we 
were unable to determine, but we believed *il to ex.* 
tend in this direction a great distance. It is, in facf, 
the only desirable situation for a settlement on th^ 
western side of the Rocky Mountains ; and, being 
•naturally fertile, would, if properly cultivated, affora 
-subsistence for forty or fifty thousand souls. The 
high lands are generally of a dark rich loam, not 
much encumbered with stones, and, though waving, 
by no means too steep for cultivation: a few miles 
from the river they Widen, at least on the north side, 
into rich, extensive prairies. The timber on them 
is abundant, and consists almost exclusively of the 
several species of fir already described, some of the 
trees growing to a great height. We measured a 
fallen tree of that species, and found that, including 
the stump of about ^ix feet, it was three hundred 
and eighteeti feet in length, though its diameter was 
only three feet. The dogwood is also abundant oh 
the uplands : it differs from that of the United States 
in having a much stAootlter bark-, and in being much 
larger, the trunk attaininig a diameter of nearly two 
feet. There is some white cedar of a large size, 
but no pine of any kind. In the bottom lands aie 
the Cottonwood, ash, large-leafed ash» atid sweet 
willow ; interspersed with which are the pasKegwtw^ 
shanataque, and compound fern, of which the natiipi 
use the roots. The red flowering currant abounds 
on the uphmds, while along the river tMttoms gr#w 
iuxariantly the water-cress, strawberry, cioquefoilt 
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Murrow dock, saiidrush, and the flowerkig pea. 
There is also a species of the bearVclaw, but the 
large-leafed thorn had disappeared, nor did we see 
any longer the whortleberry, the shallvn, nor any of 
the other evergreen shrubs bearing berries, except a 
species the leaf of which has a prickly margin. 

"Among the animals we observed the martin, 
small geese, the small speckled woodpecker with a 
white back, the blue-crested corvus, ravens, crows, 
eagles, vultures, and hawks. The mellow bug and 
long-legged spider, as well as the butterfly, blowing- 
fly, and tick, had already made their appearance ; but 
none of these are different from insects of the same 
Bort in the United States. The moschetoes, too; had 
resumed their visits, but were not yet troublesome. 

** The nations who inhabit this fertile neighbour- 
Jiood are very numerous. The Wappaloo Inlet, 
three hundred yards wide, extends for ten or twelve 
miles to the south, as far as the hills, near which it 
receives the waters of a small creek, whose sources 
are not far from those of the Killamuck River. On 
that creek reside the Clackstar nation, a numer- 
ous people of twelve hundred squIs, who subsist on 
fish and wappatoo, and trade, by^means of the Kil- 
lamuck River, with the nation of that name on the 
teacoast. Lower down the inlet, tf)wards the Co- # 
lumbia, is the tribe called Cathlaciimup. On the 
sluice which connects the inlet with the Multnomah 
are the Cathlanahquiah and Cathlacon>i|tup tribes; 
and on Wappatoo Island the Clannahmin^uns and 
Clahnaquahs. Immediately opposite, near^be Tow- 
ahnahiooks, are the Quathhipotles, and higher up, on 
the side of the Columbia, the Shotos. All these 
tribes, as well as the Cathlahaws, who live some- 
what lower on the river, and have an old village on 
Ueer Island, may be considered as parts of the great 
Multnomah nation, which has its principal residence 
on Wappatoo Island, near the mouth of the large 
river to which they give their name. Forty mileS 
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above its junction with the Columbia, this river n^ 
ceives the waters of the Clackamos, a river vvht<^ 
may be traced through a woody and fertile country 
to its sources in Mount Jefferson, almost to the foot 
o[ which it is navigable for canoes. A nation of the 

* same name resides in eleven villages along its bor- 
ders: they live chiefly on fish and roots, which 
abound in the Clackamos and along its banks, though 
they sometimes descend to the Columbia to gather 
wappatooy where they cannot be distinguished in 
dress, manners, or language from the triblas of the 
Multnomahs. Two days' journey from the Colum- 
bia, or about twenty miles beyond the entrance €}i 
the Clackamos, are the Falls of the Multnomah. At 
this place reside the CuShooks and Chahcowahs, 
two tribes that are attracted there by the fish, and 
by the convenience of trading across the mountains, 
and down the Killamuck River, with the Killamucks, 
from whom they procure train oil. These falls are 
occasioned by a high range of mountains, beyond 
which the country stretches into a vast level plain 
wholly destitute of timber. As far as the Indians 
with whom we conversed had ever penetrated that 
country, it seems to be inhabited by a nation called 
Calahpoewah, a very numerous people, whose vit 
lages, nearly forty in number, are scattered along 
each side of the Multnomah, which furnished them 
with their chief subsistence, viz., fish, and the roots 
along its banks. 
" All the tribes in the neighbourhood of Wappatoo 

-Island we considered as Multnomahs ; not because 
they are in any degree subordinate to that nation^ 
but they all seem to regard it as being the most pow* 
erful. There was no distinguished chief except th^ 
one at the head of the Multnomahs; and they are, 
moreover, allied by similarity of dress and manners, 
and of houses and language, which, much more than 
the feeble restraints of Indian government, contrib* 
ute to make one prople. These circumstances sep* 
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arate them also from the nations lower down the 
river. The Clatsops, Chinnooks, Wahkiacums, and 
Cathlaniahs understand each other perfectly : their 
language varies, however, in some respects from 
that of the Skiiloots ; but, on reaching the Multno- 
mah Indians, we found that, although many words 
•were the same, while a great number differed only 
in the mode of accenting them from those employed 
by the Indians near the mouth of the Columbia, yet 
there was, in fact, a very sensible distinction. The 
natives of the valley are of larger stature, and rather 
better shaped than those on the seacoast : their ap- 
pearance, too, is generally healthy, though they are 
afflicted with the common disease of the Columbia, 
soreness of the eyes." • • • 

** The dress of the men does not diffJer from that 
used below ; they are chiefly distinguished by a pas- 
sion for large brass buttons, which they will fix on a 
sailor's jacket, whenever they are so fortunate as to 
obtain one, without the sliglitest regard to arrange- 
. ment. The women, also, wear the short robe al- 
ready described; but their hair is most commonly 
braided into two tresses, falling over each ear in front 
of the body ; and instead of the tissue of bark, they 
employ a piece of leather in the shape of a pocH^ 
handkerchief, tied round the loins." • • • 

"The houses are generally on a level with the 
ground, though some are sunk to the depth of two 
or three feet, and, like those near the coast, are 
adorned, or rather disfigured, with carvings or paint- 
ings on the posts, doors, and beds. They have no 
peculiar weapon except a kind of broadsword made 
of iron, from three to four feet long, the blade about 
four inches wide, and very thin and sharp at tK)th its 
edges, as well as at the point. They have also 
bludgeons of wood of the same form ; and both kinds 
generally hang at the head of their beds : these are 
formidable weapons. Like the natives of the sesp 
> eoast, th6y ai*e also very fond of cold, hot, and vapodr 
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baths, which are used at all seasons, for the purpose 
of health as well as pleasure. 

'' The mode of burying the dead in canoes is not 
poetised by the natives here. 'I'he place of deposite 
is a vault formed of boards, slanting like the roof of 
a house, from a pole supported by two forks. Un- 
der this the dead are placed horizontally on boards, 
on the surface of the earih, and carefully covered 
with mats. The bodies are here la^d to the height 
of three or four upon each other, and the diflerent 
articles which were most esteemed by the deceased 
are placed by their side ; their canoes themselves 
being sometimes taken to pieces to strengthen the 
vault. 

*' All these people trade in anchovies and sturgeon, 
but chiefly m wappaloo; to obtaip which, the inhabi- 
tants both above and below come at all seasons, the 
latter bringing, in turn, beads, cloth, and various oth- 
er articles procured from the Europeans. 

" April 5. We dried our meat as well as the cloudy 
weather would permit. In thecourse of the chase yes- 
terday, one of our men who had killed the bear found 
the den of another with three cubs in it. He return- 
ed to it tg-day in hope of finding the dam, but, being 
disappointed in this, he brought the cubs ; and on 
this occasion Drewyer, our most experienced hunts- 
roan, assured us that he had never known a single 
instance where a female bear had been once disturb- 
ed by the hunter aikl obliged to leave her young, 
that she returned to them again. The young bears 
we sold for wappaloo to some of the numerous In- 
dians who visited us in parlies during the day» and 
who behaved very well. Having prepared our stock 
of dried meat, we set out the next morning.'^ • ♦ • 

They proceeded, however, but a few miles the next, 
day, as they were obliged to wait and collect their 
hunters: nor did i hey sUirt again the two following 
days, being employed in drying some additional meat 
that was brought in on the 7th, and on the 8th the 
weather would not permit their leaving. 
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** April 9. The wind having moderated, we reload- 
ed the canoes, and set out by seven o'clock. W© 
stctpped to take up two of our hunters who had left 
U8 yesterday, but had been unsuccessful in the chase, 
and then proceeded to the Wahclellah village, sito* 
ated on the north side of the river, about a mile be- 
low Beacon Rock. During the whole of the route 
from our camp we passed along under high, steep, 
and rocky sides of mountains, which here close in o|i 
each side of the river, forming stupendous precipices 
covered with fir and white cedar. Down these 
heights descend the most beautiful cascades, one of 
which, fornied by a large creek, falls over a perpeti- 
dieular rock three hundred feet above the water, 
while other smaller streams precipitate themselves 
from a still greater elevation, and, partially evapora- 
ting in a mist, collect again, and make a second de- 
scent before they reach the bottom of the rocksl. 
We stopped to breakfast at this village ; and herb 
we found the tomahawk which had been stolen from 
us on the 4th of last November. They assured uia 
that they had bought it of the Indians below ; but, ais 
the liatter had already informed us that the Wah- 
clellahs had 9uch an article which they had stoleb, 
we made no difficulty about retaking our property.** 
• • • " After purchasing, with much difficulty, a few 
dogs and some wappatoo from the Wahclellahs, we 
left them at two o'clock, and, passing along the Bezr 
con Rock, reached in two hours the Clahclellah vil- 
lage. 

** This rock, which we now observed more accu- 
rately than we had done in our descent, stands on 
the north side of the river, insulated from the hills. 
The northern side has a partial growth of fir or pine. 
To Jthfe south it rises in an unbroken precipice to thb 
height of seven hundred feet, where it terminates in 
a sharp point, and may be seen at the distance of 
twenty miles below. This rock may be considered 
ss Uio potQt where tide-water commences ; though 
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the Influence of the tide is perceptible here in 
lumn only, at which lime the river is low.' What 
the precise difference is at those seasons, we could 
not determine ; but, on examining a rock which we 
had lately passed, and comparing its appearance 
with what yve had observed last November, we 
judged the flood of this spring to be twelve feet 
above the height of the river at that time. From 
Beacon Rock as low down as the marshy islands-, 
'the general width of the river is from one to two 
miles, though in many places it is greater. On 
landing at the village of the Clahclellahs, we found 
them busy in erecting their huis, which seemed to 
be of a temporary kind only, so that most probably 
they do not remain longer than the salmon season. 
Like their countrymen whom we had just left, these 
people were sulky and ill humoured, and so much 
on the alert to pilfer that we were obliged to keep 
them at a;^i8tance from our baggage. As our large 
canoes could not ascend the rapids on the north 
side, we passed to the opposite shore, and entered 
the narrow channel which separates it from Brant 
Island. The weather was very cold and rainy, and 
the wind so high that we were afraid to attempt the 
rapids the same evening, and therefore, finding a 
safe harbour, we encamped for the night." • • ♦ 

" April 10. Early in the morning we dropped down 
the channel to the lower end or Brant Island, and 
then drew our boats up the rapid. At the distance 
of a quarter of a mile we crossed over to a village 
of Clahclellahs, consisting of six houses, on the op- 
posite side. The river is here about four hutjjdred 
yards wide, and the current so rapid that, aUJibugh 
we employed five oars for each canoe, \^ v^re 
borne down a considerable distance. \]B|t^ we 
were at breakfast, one of the Indians <4Rd r<i 
two sheepskins for sale, one of which was tne skin 
of a full-grown animal, and was as large as that of a 
common deer; the second was smaller, and the skin 
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of'the head, with the horns on it, had been made 
nto a cap, and was highly prized by the owner. 
Be, however, sold the cap to us for a knife, and the 
rest of the skin for those of two elk ; but, ob^ervin; 
our anxiety to purchase the other skin, they would 
not accept the same price for it, and, as we hoped 
to procure more in the neighbourhood, we would 
not offer a greater. The horns of the animal were 
black, smooth, and erect, and rise from the middle 
of the forehead, a little above the eyes, in a cylin- 
drical form, to the height of four inches, where they 
are pointed. The Clahclellahs informed its that 
these sheep were very abundant on the heights and 
among the cliffs of the adjacent mountains, and that 
these two had been lately killed out of a herd of 
thirty-si y, at no great distance from the village. 
We were soon joined by our hunters, with three 
black- tailed fallow deer, and, having purchased a 
few white salmon, proceeded on our route. The 
south side of the river is impassable, and the rapid- 
ity of the current, as well as the large rocks alon^ 
the shore, renders the navigation of even the north 
side e^rCremely difficult. During the greater part 
of the day it was necessary to draw them along the 
shore ; and, as we had only a single towrope that 
was strong enough, we were obliged to bring them 
one after the other. In this tedious and laborious 
manner we at length reached the portage on the 
north side, and carried our baggage to the top of a 
hill about two hundred paces distant, where we en- 
camped for the night. The canoes were drawn on 
shore and secured, but one of them having got 
loose, drifted down to the last village, the inhabi- 
tants of which brought her back to us, an instance 
of honesty which we rewarded with a present of twd 
kitfves. It rained all night, and the next morning, 
'^ April 11, so that the tents and the skins which 
covered the baggage were wet. We therefore de- 
termined to take the canoes over the portage first* 
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ia hopes, that by the afternoon the rain would ceaM^ 
and we might carry our baggage across without ia- 
jury. The work was immediately begun by aliiiosi 
the whole party,. who in the course of the day dragged 
four of the canoes to the head of the rapjds wiih 
great difficulty and labour. A guard, consisting of 
one sick man and three who had been lamed by ac- 
cidents, remained with Captain Lewis to protecxt 
the baggage. This preeaution was absolutely neces- 
sary to save it from the depredations of the VVah- 
clellahs, who, we discovered, were great thieves, oot- 
wiihstandiug their apparent honesty in restoring our 
boat : indeed, so arrogant and intrusive did they be- 
come, that nothing but our numbers, we were con- 
vinced, preservecitus from attack. They crowded 
about us while we were taking up the boats, and one 
of them had the insolence to throw stones down the 
bank at two of our men. We ik)w found it neces- 
sary to depart from our uniformly mild and pacific 
course of condu*ct. On returning to the head of the 
portage, a large number of them met our men. and 
seemed very ill disposed. Shields had stopped to 
purchase a dog, and, being separated from the rest 
of the party, two Indians pushed him out of the road* 
^nd attempted to take the dog from him. lie had 
i^Q weapon but a long knife, with which he immedi- 
ately attacked them botli, hoping to despatch them 
before tM^ had time to draw their arrows ; but, as 
spon as they saw his design, they Hed into the woods. 
Soon afterward we were t(«ld by an Indian who 
spoke Clatsop, which language we had learned du- 
«ing the winter, that the Wahclellahs had carried oflf 
Captain Lewis's dog to their village below* Three 
pten, well armed, were instantly sent in pursuit of 
Iheni, with orders to fire if there was the siiglitest 
resistance or hesitatitm. At the distance of two 
miles they came within sight of the thieves, who, 
finding themselves piirsued, left the dog and made 
pff. We now ordered all the Indians out of our 
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camp, and signified to .them that, if any one of them 
stole our baggage or insulted our men, he would be 
instantly shot ; a resolution which we were deter- 
mined to enforce, as it was now our only means of 
saifety. We were visited during ihe day by a chief 
of the Clahclellahs, who seemed mortified at the tre<at- 
ment we had received, and told us that the persons 
at the head of these outrages were two very bad 
inen who belonged to the Wahclellahs, but that the 
nation itself dianot by any means wish to dit^please 
us. This chief seemed very well dispdsed, and we 
had every reason to believe was much respected by 
the neighbouring Indians. We therefore gave hiti 
a small medal, and showed him all the attention in 
oar power, with which he appeared to be very much 
gratified ; and wc trusted that his interposition would^ 
prevent the necessity of our resorting to force 
against his countrymen. 

" Many Indians from the villages above passed ns 
in the course of the day, on their return from trading 
with the natives of the valley, and among others we 
msognised an Eloot, who, with ten or twelve of his 
nation, were on their way home to the Long Nar- 
rows of the Columbia. These people do not, as we 
are compelled to do, drag their canoes up the rapids, 
but leave them at the head as they descend, and, car- 
rying their goods across the portage, hire or borrow 
others from the people below. When the traffic is 
over, they return to the foot of the rapids, where 
^they leave these boats, and resume their own pt the 
head of the portage. The labour of carrying the 
goods across is equally shared by the men and 
women ; and we were struck by the contrast between 
the decent conduct of all the natives from above, 
and the profligacy and ill manners of the Wahclel* 
lahs. About three quarters of a mile below our 
camp was a burial-ground, which seemed coramon 
to the Wahclellahs, Clahclellahs, and Yehhuhs. It 
Vol. IL—Q 
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consisted of eight sepulchres on the north bank of 
the river." 

In dragging their remaining pirogue up the rapids 
the next day, they unfortunately lost her, but suc- 
ceeded in transporting all their baggage to the head 
of the portage by five o'clock in the afternoon ; and 
the weather being cold and rainy, they concluded to 
remain there during the night. " The portage," says 
the Journal, " was two thousand eight hundred yards, 
along a narrow road, at all times rough, and then ren- 
dered slipj)ery by the rain. About half way was an old 
village, which the Clahclellah chief informed us was 
the occasional residence of his tribe. These hous- 
es were uncommonly large ; one of them measuring 
one hundred and sixty by forty feet, the frames be- 
ing constructed in the usual manner, except that 
they were double, so as to appear like one house 
within another. The floors were on a level with 
the ground, and the roofs had been taken down, and 
sunk in a ^nd behind the village.. We now found 
that our firmness the day before had made the In- 
dians much more respectful: they did not crowd 
about us in such numbers, and behaved with much 
more propriety. 

"Among those who visited us here were about 
twenty of the Yehhuhs, a tribe of Shahalas, whom 
we had found on the north side of the river, imme- 
diately above the rapids, but who had now emigra- 
ted to the opposite shore, where they generally take 
salmon. Like their relations, the Wahclellahs, they 
bad taken their houses with them, so that only one 
was now standing where the old village was." * * • 

** There is but little difference in appearance be- 
tween the Yehhuhs, Wahclellahs, Clahclellahs, and 
Neerchokioos, who compose the Shahala nation. 
On comparing the vocabulary of the Wahclellahs 
with that of the Chinnooks, we found that the names 
for numbers were precisely the same, though the 
other parts of the language were essentially differ- 
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ent. ThB women of all these tribes braid their 
hair, pierce the nose, and some of them have lines 
of dots reaching from the ankle as high as the mid- 
dle of the leg. These Yehhuhs behaved with great 
propriety, and condemned the treatment we had re- 
ceived from the Wahcleilahs. We purchased from 
one of them the skin of a sheep killed near this 
place, for which we gave in exchange the skins of a 
deer and an elk. These animals, he told us, usually 
frequent the rocky parts of the mountains, where 
they are found in great numbers. The bighorn is 
also an inhabitant of these mountains, and the na- 
tives have several robes made of their skins.'' * *^ 

In ascending the river the next day, they found 
that their boats were too heavily laden, in conse- 
quence of the loss of their pirogue ; but they suc- 
ceeded in purchasing two additional canoes at a 
Yehhuh village, the inhabitants of which were very 
friendly. They advanced about six miles beyond 
Cruzatte's River, where they encamped, and, being 
joined by all their hunters the next morning, resu- 
med their journey. " At one o'clock,'' continues the 
Journal, *' we halted for dinner at a large village, sit- 
uated in a narrow bottom just above the entrance 
of Canoe Creek. The houses were detached from 
each other so as to occupy an extent of several 
miles, though only twenty in number. Those^which 
were inhabited were on the surface of the ground, 
and built in the same shape as those near the Rap- 
ids; but there were others not occupied, which were 
completely under ground. They were sunk about 
eight feet deep, and covered with strong timbers, 
and several feet of earth in a conical form. On de- 
scending by means of a ladder through a hole at the 
top, which answered the double purpose of a door 
and a chimney, we foiind that the house consisted 
of a single room, nearly circular, and about sixteen 
feet in diameter. 

^' The inhabitants, who called themselves Weock« 
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•ockwillacums, differed but IttUe from those 
the Rapids, the chief distinction in dress being a 
few leggins and moccasins resembling those worn 
by the Chopunnish. These people had ten or 
twelve very good horses, which were the first we 
had seen since leaving this neighbourhood in the 
preceding autumn. 'l*he country below is, indeed, 
of such a nature as to prevent the use of this ani- 
mal, except in the Columbia Valley, and there th^ 
would be of no great service, as the inhabitants re« 
side chiefly on the river side, and the country is too 
thickly wooded to suffer them to hunt on horseback. 
Most of these horses, they informed us, had been 
taken in a warlike excursion lately made against the 
Towahnahiooks, a part of the Snake nation living on 
the upper part of the Multnomah, to the southeast 
of this place. Their language is the same with that 
of the Chilluckittequaws. They seemed inclined to 
be very civil, and gave us in traffic some roots, cha^ 
peleU^ Alberts, dried berries, and five dogs. 

" After dinner we proceeded, and, passing at ths 
distance of six miles high cliffs on the left, encamp- 
ed at the mouth of a small run on the same side. A 
little above us was a village, consisting of about one 
hundred fighting men, of a tribe called Smackshops, 
many of whom passed the evening with us. They 
did not differ in any respect from the inhabitants (tf 
the village below." • * • 

Soon ailer starting the next morning they came to 
Sepulchre Rock. "This rock," says the Journal, 
** stands near the middle of (he river, and contains 
«bout two acres of ground above high water. Ovet 
this surface are scattered thirteen vaults, construct 
ed like those below the Rapids, and some of thea 
more than half filled with dead bodies. After satis 
fjring our curiosity with these venerable remains 
we returned to the northern shore, and proceeded to 
a village at the distance of four miles. On landing, 
we found that the inhabitants belonged to the samt 
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nation as those we had just left, and as they had 
liorses, we made an attempt to purchase some of 
them ; but, with all our dexterity in exhibitiug our 
wares, we could not succeed, as we had none of the 
only article which they seemed desirous of procu- 
ring, a sort of war-hatchet called by the Northwest 
traders an eye-dog. We therefore purchased two 
dogs, and, taking leave of these \Veocksockwil(a- 
cums, proceeded to another of their villages, just 
below the entrance of Cataract River* Here, too, 
we tried in vain to purchase horses; nor did we 
meet with better success at the two villages of Chil- 
luckittequaws, a few miles farther up the river. At 
three in the afternoon we came to the mouth of 
Quinette Creek, which we ascended a short distance, 
and encamped for the night at the spot we had call* 
ed Rock Fort. Here we were soon visited by some 
of the people from the Great Narrows and Palis; 
and on our expressing a wish to purchase horses, 
they agreed to meet us the next day on the north 
side of the river, where they would open a trade. 
They then returned to their villages to collect the 
horses, and in the morning, 

"April 16, Captain Clarke crossed with nine men, 
and a large part of the merchandise, to purchase, if 
it were possible, twelve horses to transport our bag- 
gage, and some pounded fish, as a reserve on the 
passage across the Rocky Mountains. The rest of 
the men were employed in hunting and preparing 
saddles. 

" From the Rapids to this place, and, indeed, as 
far as the commencement of the Narrows, the Co- 
lumbia is from half a mile to three quarters in width, 
and ]>ossesses scarcely any cufrent : its bed consists 

Srincipally of rock, except at the entrance of Labiche 
tiver, which takes its rise in Mount Hood, from 
which, like Quicksand River, it brings down vast 
qiutntities of sand. Along the whole course of the 
Columbia, from the Rapids to the Chilluckittequaw* 
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the trunks of many large pine-trees are seen »tsm4' 
ing erect in water, which was now thirty feet aeep, 
aiKl is never less than ten. These trees could never 
have grown in their present state, for they are all 
very mucii rotted, and none of them vegetate ; so 
that the only reasonable account which can be gives 
of thi^ phenomena is, that at some period, which the 
appearance of the trees induced us to fix within 
twenty years, the rocks from the hill sides have ob- 
structed the narrow pass at the Rapids, and caused 
the river to spread through the woods. The raouat- 
ains which border it as far as Sepulchre Rock are 
high and broken, and its romantic views are oeea- 
sionaUy enlivened by beautiful cascades rushing 
from the heights, and forming a striking contrast 
with the firs, cedars, and {unes which darken theif 
sides. From Sepulehre Rock, where the low coun- 
try begins, the long-leafed pine is the almost exclu- 
sive growth of timber ; but our eamp was the last 
spot where a single tree is to be seen on the wide 
plain^ spreading beyond it to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. This plain is, however, covered with a 
rich verdure of grass and herbs, some inches in 
height, which forms a delightful and exhilarating 
prospect, after being confined to the mountains ana 
thick forests on the seacoast. The climate, too, 
though we were only on the border of the plain, was 
very different here from what we had lately experi- 
enced : the air was drier and more pure, and the 
ground as free from moisture as if there had been 
no rain for the last ten days. Around this place 
were many esculent plants used by the Indians, 
among which was a currant now in bloom, with a 
yellow blossom, like that of the yellow currant of 
the Missouri, from which, however, it differs specif- 
ically. There was also a species of hyacinth grow- 
ing in the plains, which presented at thrs time a 
pretty flower of a pale blue colour, the bulb of which 
IS boiled, or baked, or dried in the sun, and eaten by 
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flie Indians. The bulb of the present year was 
white, flat in shape, and n9t quite solid : it overlaid 
and pressed closely that of the last year, which, 
though much thinner and withered, was equally 
-wide, and sent forth from its sides a number of small 
radicles," • * * 

" Captain Clarke, meanwhile, had been unsuccess- 
fully endeavouring to purchase horses ; but the In- 
dians promised to trade with him if he would go up 
to the Skilioot village, above the Long Narrows. 
He therefore sent over to us for more merchandise, 
^nd then accompanied them in the evening lo that 
place, where he passed the night. 

"April 17. Captain Clarke sent to inform us that 
he was still unable to purchase any horses, but in- 
tended going as far as the Eneeshur village, whence 
he would return to meet us the next day at the Skil- 
ioot village. In the evening, the principal chief of 
the Chilluckittequaws came to see us, accompanied 
t^ twelve of his nation, and, hearing that we wanted 
l^i^s, promised to meet us at the Narrows with 
aome for sale." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Captain Clarke procures four Horses for the Transportation of 
the Baggage.— Some farther Account of the Skilloot Tribe. — 
Their Joy at the first Appearance of Salmon in the Columbia. 
—Their thievish Propensities.- The Party arrive ai the Vil- 
lage of the Kneeshura, where the Natives are found ahke ad- 
friendly.— The Party now provided with Horses.- Prevented 
from the Exercise ot Hostility against this nation by a friendlf 
Adjustment —The Scarcity of Timber so great that they are 
compelled to buy Wood to cook their Provisions.— Arrive at 
the Wahhowpum Village.— Dance of the Natives. — Havingob- 
tained their Complement of Horses, the Party proceed by L^nd. 
— Arrive at the Pishquitpah Village, and some Accouut of that 
People.— Frank and hospitable Conduct of the WoUawolIaha. 
— 1'b^ir Mode of i>ancing described.— Their Mode of making 
Fish-wears.— Their amiable Character. 

Sbttino out early on the morning of the 18th, at 
the distance of nine miles they reached the Skilloot 
village, at the foot of the Long Narrows. Here they 
found Captain Clarke, who had succeeded in pur- 
chasing four horses, though at double the price that 
had been paid the Shoshonees. Owing to the great 
quantity of water in the river, the passage of the 
Long Narrows was wholly impracticable for boats, 
so that they cut up their two pirogues to be used for 
fuel. 

" April 19. All the party," proceeds the Journal, 
" were employed in carrying the merchandise o?er 
the portage. This we accomplished with the aid of 
our four horses by three o'clock in the afternoon, 
when we formed our camp a little above the Skilloot 
settlement. Since we left them in the autumn they 
had removed their village a few hundred yards lower 
down the river, and exchanged the cellars in which 
we then found them for more pleasant dwellings on 
the surface of the ground. These were formed by 
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Slicks covered with mats and straw, and so large 
that each was the residence of several families." • * 

•* The whole village was filled with rejoicing at 
having caught a salmon, which was considered as 
the harbinger of vast quantities that would arrive in 
a few days. In the belief that it would hasten their 
coming, the Indians, according to their custom, 
'dressed the fish and cut it into small pieces, one of 
which was given to each child in the village; and in 
the good humour excited by this occurrence, they 
parted, though reluctantly, with four other horses, 
for which we gave them two kettles, reserving only 
a single small one for a mess of eight men. Un- 
luckily, however, we lost one of the horses by the 
•negligence of the person to whose charge he was 
committed." * • * 

"April 20. As it was so much for our interest to 
preserve the good-will of these people, we passed 
over several small thefts which they had commit- 
ted ; but this morning we learned that six toma- 
hawks and a knife had been stolen during the night. 
We addressed ourselves to the chief, who seemed 
angry with his people, and made an harangue to 
them, but we did not recover the articles, and soon 
afterward two of our spoons were missing. We 
therefore ordered them all from our camp, threaten- 
ing to beat severely any one detected hi purloining. 
This harshness irritated them so much that they 
left us in ill humour, and we therefore kept on our 
guard against any insult. Besides this knavery, 
their faithlessness was intolerable : frequently, after 
receiving goods in exchange for a horse, they would 
return in a few hours and insist on revoking, the 
bargain, or that they should receive some additional 
▼alue. We discovered, too, that the horse missed 
yesterday had been gambled away by the fellow 
from whom we had purchased him to a man of a 
different nation, who had carried him off. We sflc- 
ceeded in buying two more horses, two dogs, and 
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some chappelelU and also exchanged a couple of elk- 
skins for a gun belonging to the chief." * * * »* One 
of the canoes, for which the Indians would give us 
very little, was cut up for fuel ; two others, together 
with some elkskins and pieces of old iron, we bar- 
tered for beads, and the remaining two small ones 
were despatched early next morning, 

** April 21, with all the baggage which could not 
be carried on horseback. We had intended setting 
out at the same time, but one of our horses broke 
loose during the night, and we were under the ne- 
cessity of sending several men in search of him. In 
the mean time, the Indians, who were always on the 
alert, stole a tomahawk, which we could not recov- 
er, though several of them were searched ; and an- 
other fellow was detected in carrying off a piece of 
iron, and kicked out of camp ; upon which Captain 
Lewis, addressing them, told them he was not afraid 
to fi^ht them, for, if he chose, he could easily put 
them all to death, and burn their village, but that he 
did not wish to treat them ill if they kept from steal* 
ing ; and that, although, if he could discover who had 
the tomahawks, he would take away their horses, yet 
he would rather lose the property altogether than 
take the horse of an innocent man. The chiefii 
were present at this harangue, hung their heads, and 
made no reply. 

** At ten o^cIock the men returned with the horse^ 
and soon after an Indian, who had promised to go 
with us as far as the Chopunnish, came with two 
horses, one of which he politely offered to assist in 
carrying our baggage. We therefore loaded nine 
horses, and, giving the tenth to Bratton, who was 
still too sick to walk, at about ten o'clock left the 
village of these disagreeable people. At one o'clock 
we arrived at the village of the Eneeshurs, where 
we found Captain Clarke, who had been altogether 
unsuccessful in his attempts to purchase horses, the 
Eneeshurs being quite as unfriendly as the SkiUoota. 
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Fkntanately, however, the fellow who had sold us a 
. horse, and afterward lost him in gambling, belonged 
to this Tillage,^ and we insisted on having the kettle 
and knife which had been given to him for his horse, 
or that he should furnish us with one of equal value. 
He preferred the latter, and brought us a very good 
horse. Being joined here by the canoes and bag- 
gage, we halted half a mile above the town, and 
dined on the flesh of dogs, after which we proceeded 
abont four miles farther, and encamped at a village 
of Eneeshurs, consisting of nine mat huts, a little 
below the mouth of the Towahnahiooks. We ob- 
tained from these people a couple of dogs and a 
small quantity of fuel, for which wo were obliged to 
give a higher price than usual. We also bought a 
horse, with his back so much injured that he could 
scarcely be of much service to us; but the price 
was only some trifling articles, which in the United 
States would not icost above a dollar and a quarter. 
The dress, manners, and language of the Eneeshurs 
Jiffer in no respect from those of the Skilloots. 
Like them, too, they are inhospitable and parsimo- 
nious, faithless to their engagements, and in the 
midst of poverty and filth retained a degree of pride 
and arrogance which rendered our numbers our only 
protection against insult, pillage, and even murder. 
We were, however, assured by our Chopunnish 
guide, who appeared to be a very sincere, honest 
Indian, that the nations above would treat us with 
much greater hospitality. 

" April 22. Two of our horses broka loose in the 
night, and strayed to some distance, so that we 
were not able to retake them and begin our march 
before seven o'clock. We had just reached the top 
of a hill near the village, when the load of one of the 
horses turned, and the animal, taking fright at a 
robe which still adhered to him, ran furiously to- 
wards the village : just as he came there the robe 
felly and an Indian hid it in his hut. Two naen went 
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back after the hor«e, which they soon caught, but 
the robe was stiti missing, and the Indians denied 
having seen it. These repeated acts of knavery 
had ^uhe exhausted our patience, and Captain Lewis 
therefore sei out for the village, determined to make 
them deliver up ihc robe, or to burn their houses to 
the ground. This disagreeable retaliation M'as, hovir- 
ever, rendered unnecessary, for on his way he met 
one of our men, who had found the robe in one of 
the huts, hid behind some baggage. We resumed 
oqj; route, and soon after halted on a hill, from the 
top of which we had a commanding view of the 
range of mountains in which Mount Hood stands, 
and which continued south as far as the eye could 
reach, their summits being covered with snow. 
Mount Hood itself bore south 30** west, and the 
snowy summit of Mount Jefferson south lOo west. 
Towards the south, and at no great distance, we 
discerned some woody country, and opposite to this 
pointjof view is the mouth of the Towahnahiooks." 
• • • ti From this place we proceeded with our bag- 
gage in the centre, escorted both before and behiiHl 
by such of the men as had not the care of the horses, 
and, having crossed a plain eight miles in extent, 
reached a village of the Eneeshurs, consisting of 
six houses. Here we bought some dogs, on which 
we dined near the village, and, having purchased an- 
other horse, went up the river four miles farther, to 
another Eneeshur village of seven mat houses." * * • 
Being informed by their guide that they would not 
be able to reach the next village the same evening, 
they concluded to halt where they were. Here 
they purchased a horse and some dogs ; but such 
was the scarcity of fuel, that they were obliged to 
buy Avhat was required to cook their supper. 

The party were detained for a considerable time 
the next morning in consequence of two of their 
horses having strayed during the night. One they 
recovered, but the other they could not find, ana 
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#cre obliged to start without him. " After march* 
ing twelve miles,'* says the Journal, ** we came to a 
tillage near the Rock Rapid, at the mouth of a large 
creek which we had not observed in descending. It 
consisted of twelve temporary huts of mats, and 
was inhabited by a tribe called Wahhowpum, who 
speak a language very similar to that of the ('hopun* 
nish, whom they resemble also in dress, both sexe« 
being clad in robes and shirts, as well as leggins and 
moccasins. These people seemed much pleased to 
see iis« and readily gave us four dogs, and some €hap» 
pelell and wood, in exchange for a few small arlicleSf 
such as pewter buttons, strips of tin, iron, and brass, 
and some twisted wire, which we had previously 
prepared for our journey across the plains. They, 
as well as others of the same tribe, living in five 
huts a little below, were wailjkg the return of the 
salmon. Wo also found a Chopunnish returning 
home with his family and a dozen young horses, 
some of which he wanted us to hire ; but this we 
declined, as by doing so we should be obliged to 
maintain him and his family on the route. After 
arranging our camp, we assembled all the warriors, 
and, having smoked with them, the violins were pro- 
duced, and some of the men danced. This civility 
was returned by the Indians with a kind of dance 
that we had not before seen. The spectators form- 
ed a circle about the dancers, who, with their robes 
drawn tightly round the shoulders, and divided into 
parties of five or six men, kept crossing in a line 
from one side of the circle to the other. Both the 
performers and spectators sang, and, after proceed* 
ing in this way for some time, tl^e latter joined in, 
and the whole concluded with a promiscuous dance 
and song. This being finished, the natives retired 
at our request, after promising to barter horses with 
us in the morning. The river was by no means so 
difficult of passage, nor obstructed by so many rap- 
Vol.. IL— R 
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ids, as il had been In the autumn, the water beinf 
sufficiently high to cover the rocks in its bed. 

"April 24. We began early to look for our hor- 
ses, but they were not collected before one o'clock. 
In the mean time we prepared saddles for three new 
horses which we had purchased from the Wahliow- 
pums, and agreed to hire three more from the Cho- 
punnish Indian, who was to accompany us with his 
family. The natives had also promised to take our 
canoes in exchange for horses ; hut, when they 
found that wo were resolved on travelling by land, 
they refused giving us anything, in hopes that we 
would be forced to leave them. Disgusted at this 
conduct, we determined rather to cut them in pie- 
ces than suffier these people to possess them, and 
actually began to split them up, when they consent- 
ed 10 give us severaljtrands of bea<Js for each canoe. 
We had now a sufficient number of horses to carry 
our baggage, and therefore proceeded wholly by 
land. At two o'clock we set out, and, passing be- 
tween the hills and the northern shore of llje river, 
bad a difficult and fatiguing march over a road al- 
ternately sandy and rocky. At the distance of four 
miles we came to four huts of the Meteowwee tribe; 
two miles farther, to the same number of huts ; and, 
after making twelve miles from our last night's 
camp, we halted at a larger village of five huts of 
Meteowwees." • * • 

As they had passed along they met several par- 
ties of the natives, who were distant and reserved, 
and, though respectful, would hold no conversation 
with them. They found the nights cold, though it 
was warm in the day, and what rendered them ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable was the scarcity of wood. 

"April 25. We collected our horses," continues 
thfi Journal, " and proceeded eleven miles to a large 
village of fifty-one mat houses, where we purchased 
tome wood and a few dogs, on which we made our 
dinner. This village contained about seven hundred 
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persons, of a tribe called Pishquitpah, whose resk 
dence on the river is only during the spring and sum- 
mer, the autumn and winter being passed in hunting 
through the plains and along the borders of the 
mountains. The greater part of them had been at 
a distance from the river when we descended, and 
never having seen white men before, they flocked 
round us in great numbers ; but, although they were 
exceedingly curious, they treated us with much re- 
spect, and were very urgent that we should spend 
the night with them. Two principal chiefs were 
pointed out by our Chopunnislvcompanion, and being 
acknowledged as such by the tribe, we invested each 
of them with a small medal. We were also very 
desirous of purchasing more horses: but as our 
stock of merchsmdise consisted of little more than 
a dirk, a sword, and a few old clothes, the Indiana 
could not be induced to traffic with us. The Pish- 
quitpahs are generally of good stature and propor- 
tions, and as the heads neither of the males nor fe- 
males are so %uch flattened as those of the natives 
lower down, their features are rather pleasant. 
Their hair is braided in the manner practised by their 
western neighbours ; but the generality of the men 
are dressed in a large robe, under which is a shirt 
reaching to the knees, where it is met by long leg- 
gins, and the feet are covered with moccasins : some» 
however, wear only the truss and robe. As they 
unite the occupations of hunting and fishing, both 
sexes ride very dexterously ; their caparison being 
a saddle or pad of dressed skin, stuffed with goat's 
hair, from which wooden stirrups are suspended, and 
a hair rope is tied at both ends to the under jaw of 
the animal. The horses, however, though good, 
suffer much, as do, in fact, all the Indian horses, from 
sore backs. 

" Finding them not disposed to barter with us, we 
left the Pishquitpahs at four o'clock, accompanied 
by eighteen or twenty of their young men on horse- 
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back. At the distance of four miles we passed, witli* 
out halting, five houses belonging to the WoliawoU 
lahs ; and five >miles farther, observing as many wil* 
lows as would enable us to make fires, we availed 
ourselves of the circumstance, and encamped near 
them. 

" The country through which we passed resembled 
that of yesterday. 'IMie hills on both sides of the 
river are about twp hundred and fifty feet high, gen^ 
erally abrupt and craggy, and in many places pre- 
senting a perpendicular face of black, solid rock. 
From the top of these hills the country extends it- 
self in level plaiqs to a very great distance, and 
though not so fertile as the land near the Falls, pro* 
duces an abundant supply of low grass, which is an 
excellent food for horses. This grass must, indeed, 
be unusually nutritious, for even at this season of 
the year, after wintering on the dry grass of the 
plains, and being used with greater severity than is 
usual among the whites, many of the horses were 
perfectly fat, nor had we seen a single one that was 
really poor. In the course of the day we killed sev- 
eral rattlesnakes, Uke those of the United States, 
and saw many of the common as well as the homed 
lizard." • • ♦ 

As they advanced the next day the hills became 
low, and left an extensive plain on each side of the 
river. Having proceeded thirty-one miles, they halt* 
ed for the night not far from some houses of the 
Wollawollahs. On the 27th they found the abrupt, 
rocky hills again approaching the river ; and, after 
a march of twenty-four miles, they halted for din- 
iler. " Soon after stoppingr" says the Journal, " we 
were joined by seven Wollawollahs, among whom 
we recognised a chief by the name of Yellept, who 
had visited us on the 19th of October, when we gave 
him a medal, with the promise of a larger one on 
our return. He appeared very much pleased at see- 
ing us again, and invited us to remain at his village 
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three or four days, during which he would sup^y 
us with the only food they had, and furnish us with 
horses for our journey. After the cold, inhospitably 
treatment we had lately received, this kind offer was 
peculiarly acceptable; and, having made a hasty 
meal, we accompanied him to his village, six miles 
above, situated on the edge of the low country, and 
about twelve miles below the mouth of Lewis's 
River. Immediately on our arrival, Yellept, who 

E roved to be a man of much influence, not only in 
is own, but among the neighbouring nations, collect- 
ed the inhabitants, and, aAer having made an ha- 
rangue to them, the purport of which was to induce 
them to treat us hospitably, set them an example by 
bringing himself an armful of wood, and a platter 
containing three roasted mullets. They immediate- 
ly complied' with one part, at least, of the recom- 
mendation, by furnishing us with an abundance of 
the only sort of fuel they use, the stems of shrubs 
growing in the plains. We then purchased four 
dogs, on which we supped heartily, having been on 
short allowance for two days previously. When vre 
were disposed to sleep, the hidians retired immedi- 
ately on our requesting them to do so, and, indeed, 
uniformly conducted themselves with great propri- 
ety. These people live mostly on roots, which are 
▼ery abundant in the plains, and catch a few salmon- 
trout ; but they then seemed to be subsisting chiefly 
on a species of mullet, weighing from one to three 
pounds. They informed us that opposite to their 
village there was a route which led to the mouth of 
the Kooskooskee, on the south side of Lewis's Riv- 
er ; that the road itself was good, and passed over 
a level country well supplied with water and grass ; 
and that we should meet with plenty of deer and an- 
telope. We knew that a road in that direction would 
shorten the distance at least eighty miles ; and as 
the report of our guide was confirmed by Yellept 
and other Indians, we did not hesitate to adopt this 
R 2 
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route: they added, bowever, that there were no 
houses, nor permanent Indian residences on the road« 
and that it would therefore be prudent not to trust 
wholly to our guns, but to lay in a stock of provis- 
ions. 

''April 28. Taking their advice, therefore, we this 
morning purchased ten dogs. While the trade for 
these was being conducted by our men, Yellept 
brought a fine white horse, and presented him to 
Captain Clarke, expressing at the s^me time a wish 
to have a kettle ; but, on being informed that we bad 
idready disposed of the last kettle we could spare, he 
said he would be content with any present we chose 
to make him in return. Captain Clarke thereupon 
gave him his sword, for which the chief had before 
expressed a desire, adding one hundred balls, some 
powder, and other small articles, with which he ap- 
peared perfectly satisfied. We were now anxious 
to depart, and requested Yellept to lend us canoes 
for the purpose of crossing the river ; but he would 
not listen to any proposal of the kind. He wished 
us to remain for two or three days; but, at all 
events, would not consent to our going to-day, for 
he had already sent to invite his neighbours, tht 
Chhnnapoos, to come down in the evening and join 
his people in a dance for our amusement. We 
urged in vain that by setting out sooner we should 
the earlier return with the articles they desired : a 
day, he observed, would make but little difference. 
We at length suggested that, as there was then no 
wind, it was the best time to cross the river, and 
that we would merely take the horses over, and re« 
turn to sleep at their village. To this he assented ; 
and we then crossed with the horses, and, having 
hoppled them, came back to their camp. Fortunatdy, 
there was among these Wollawollahs a prisoner be 
longing to a tribe of the Shoshonee or Snake In 
dians, residing to the south of the Multnomah, and vis 
iting occasionally the heads of Wollawollah Creek 
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Onr Sboshonee woman, Sacajiweah, though she hft*- 
longed to a tribe near the Missouri, spoke the same 
language as this prisoner ; and by their means we 
were able to explain ourselves to the Indians, and 
answer all their inquiries with respect to ourselves 
and the object of our journey. Our conversatioa 
inspired them with much confidence, and they soon 
brought several sick persons, for whom they re* 
quested our assistance. We splintered the broken 
aroi of one, gave some relief %o another whose knee 
uras contracted by rheumatism, and administered 
what we thought would be beneficial for ulcers, and 
eruptions of the skin on various parts of the body, 
which are very common disorders among them. 
But our most valuable medicine was eye-water, 
which we distributed, and which, indeed, they very 
much required; for the complaints of the eyes, oo* 
casioned by living so much on the water, and ag* 
gravated by the fine sand of the plains, were univer* 
sal among them. 

'* A little before sunset the Chimnapoos, amount- 
ing to one hundred men and a few women, came to 
the village, and, joining the WollawoUq^s, who were 
about the same number of men, formed themselves 
in a circle round our camp, and waited very patiently 
till our men were disposed to dance, which they did 
for about an hour, to the music of the violin. They 
then requested the Indians to dance. With this 
they readily complied ; and the whole assemblage, 
amounting, with the women and children of the vil* 
lage, to several hundred, stood up, and sang and 
danced at the same time. The exercise was not, 
indeed, very violent nor very graceful ; for the great- 
er part of them were formed into a solid column, 
round a kind of hollow square, stood on the same 
place, and merely jumped up at intervals, to keep 
time to the music. Some, however, of the more ac* 
tive warriors entered the square and danced round 
it sideways, and some of our men joined in with 
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them, to the great satisfaction of the Indians. Th^ 
dance continued till ten o'clock. The next morning, 
*' April 29, Vellept supplied us with two canoes, 
m which we crossed with all our baggage by eleven 
o'clock ; but the horses having strayed to some dis* 
tance, we could not collect them in time- to reach 
any suitable place for encamping if we should then 
begin our journey, as night would overtake us be- 
fore we came to any water. We therefore thought 
it advisable to encamp about a mile from the Co- 
lumbia, at the mouth of the WoUawollah River. 
This is a handsome stream, about fifty yards wide, 
and four and a half feet in depth. Its waters, which 
are clear, roll over a bed composed principally of 
gravel, intermixed with some sand and mud ; and, 
though the banks are low, they do not seem to be 
overflowed. It empties into the Columbia about 
twelve or fifteen miles from the entrance of Lewis's 
River, and just above a range of high hills crossing 
the former. Its sources^ like those of the Tow- 
ahnahiooks, Lapage, Youmalolam, and WoUawol- 
lah, are, as the Indians informed us, on the north side 
of a range of mountains which we saw to the east 
and southeast, and which, commencing to the south 
of Mount Hood, stretch in a northeastern direction 
to the neighbourhood of a sQuthern branch of Lew- 
is's River, at some distance from the Rocky Moimt- 
ains. Two principal branches, however, of the Tow- 
ahnahiooks, take their rise in Mount Jefferson and 
Mount Hood, which in fact appear to separate the 
waters of the Multnomah and Columbia. They 
were about sixty-five or seventy miles from this 

eace, and, although covered with snow, did not seem 
gh. To the south of these mountains, the Indian 
prisoner said there was a river running towards the 
northwest, as wide as the Columbia at this place, 
whieh was nearly a mile. This account might be 
exaggerated, but it served to show that the Multno- 
mah was a very large river, and that, with the as- 
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iistance of a southeastern branch of Lewises River, 
passing round the eastern extremity of the chain of 
mountains in which Mounts Hood and Jefferson are 
BQ conspicuous, it might water the vast tract of 
country to the south, till its remote sources ap- 
proached those of the Missouri and the Rio del 
Norte. 

" Near our camp was a fish- wear, formed of two 
curtains of smali willow switches, matted together 
with withes of the same plant, and extending acrosf 
the river in two parallel lines, six feet asunder. 
These were supported by several parcels of polesi, 
in the manner already described as in use among 
the Shoshonees, and were rolled up or let down at 
pleasure for a few feet, so as either to let the fish 
pass or to detain them. A seine of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet in length is dragged down the river 
by two persons, and the bottom drawn up figainst 
the curtain of willows. They also employ a small- 
er seine, like a scoop-net, one side of which is con^ 
fined to a semicircular bow five feet long, and half 
the size of a man's arm, and the other side held by 
a strong rope, which, being tied at bo^h ends to the 
bow, forms the chord to the semicircle : this is used 
by one person. But the only fish they could take 
at this time were mullet of from four to five pounds 
in weight, and which formed the chief subsistencf 
of a village of twelve houses of WoUawollahs, a lit* 
tie below us on the Columbia, as well as of others 
on the opposite side of the river. In the course of 
the day we gave small medals to two inferior chiefSt 
each of whom made us a present of a fine horse. 
Wc'were in a poor condition to make an adequate 
acknowledgment for this kindness, but gave them 
several articles, among which was a pistol, with 
some hundred rounds of ammunition. We had, in^ 
deed, been treated by these people with an unusual 
degree of kindness and civihty. They seemed to 
have been successful in their hunting during the lai^l 
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winter, for all of them, but particularly the women, 
were much better clad than when we had seen them 
before ; both sexes among the WollawoUahs, as well 
as the Chimnapoos, being provided with good robes, 
moccasins, long shirts, and leggins. Their orna- 
ments were similar to those used below, the hahr 
being cut on the forehead, and queues falling over 
the shoulders in front of the body : some have small 
plaits at the earlocks, and others tie a bundle of the 
docked foretop in front of the forehead." * * * 

"April 30, We had now twenty-three horses, many 
of them young and excellent animals, but the great- 
er part had sore backs. The Indians are generally 
cruel masters: they ride ver3» hard, and their sad- 
dles being so badly constructed that it is almost im- 
possible to avoid wounding the animal, they will 
continue to ride the poor creatures aAer their backs 
are scarified in the most shocking manner. At 
eleven o'clock we left these honest, worthy people, 
accompanied by our guide and the Chopunnish fam- 
ily, and directed our course north 60° east, across 
an open, level sandy plain, unbroken except by 
large banks of pure sand, which had drifted in many 
parts to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. The 
rest of the plain is poor in point of soil, but through- 
out there is generally a short grass interspersed with 
aromatic shrubs, and a number of plants, the roots 
of which supply the principal food of the natives. 
Among these we observed a root something like the 
sweet potato. At the distance of fourteen miles we 
reached a branch of Wollawollah Hiver, rising in the 
same range of mountains, and emptying itself six 
miles above the mouth of the latter. It is a bold, 
deep stream, about ten yards wide, and seems to be 
navigable for canoes. The hills along this creek 
are generally abrupt and rocky, but the narrow bot- 
tom is very fertile, and both possess twenty times 
as much timber as the Columbia itself: indeed, we 
now find, fox the first time since leaving Rock Fort, 
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an ahnndance of firewood. The growth consists of 
Cottonwood, birch, the crimson haw, red and sweet 
willow, chokecherry, yellow currants, gooseberry, 
the honeysuckle with a white berry, rosebushes, 
sevenbark, and sumach, together with some corn- 
grass and rushes. The advantage of a comfortable 
Sre induced us, as it was already night, to halt at 
this place. 

" We were soon supplied by Drewyer with a bea- 
ver and an otter, of which we took only a part of the 
former, and gave the rest to the Indians. The otter 
is with them a favourite food, though much inferior, 
at least in our estimation, to the dog, which they 
will not eat. The flesh of the horse, too, is seldom 
eaten, and never except when absolute necessity 
compels them to eat it, as the only alternative to 
save them from dying with hunger. This fastidi- 
ousness does not seem, however, to proceed so mueli 
from any dislike to the food as from attachment to 
the animal itself, for many of them ate very heartily 
of the horseflesh which we gave them.'* * * * 

After they had proceeded nine miles the next day, 
their Chopunnish Indian left them, taking an old, 
unbeaten road which led to the left. " At the dis- 
tance of three miles farther," continues the Journal, 
** the hills on the north side became lower, and the 
bottoms of the creek widened into a pleasant coun- 
try, two or three miles in extent. The timber, too, 
was now more abundant, and our guide told us that 
we should not want either wood or game from this 
place as far as the Kooskooskee. We had already 
seen several deer, of which we killed one, and ob- 
served great numbers of curlew, as well as some 
cranes, ducks, prairie larks, and several species of 
the sparrow common to the prairies. There is, in 
fact, venr little difference in the general face of the 
country here from that of the plains on the Missou- 
ri, except that the latter are enlivened by- vast herds 
of buffalo, elk, and other animals, which give it an 
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additional interest. Over these wide bottoms we 
eontinued^on a course north 75° east, till, at the dis- 
tance of seventeen miles from where we had dined, 
and twenty-six from our last encampment, we halt- 
ed for the night. We had scarcely encamped when 
three young men came up from the Wollawollah vil- 
la^je, with a steel-trap which had inadvertently been 
left behind, and which they had come a whole day'9 
journey in order to restore. This act of integrity 
was the more pleasing, because, though very rare 
' among Indians, it corresponded perfectly with the 
general behaviour of the WoilawoUahs, among whom 
we had lost carelessly several knives, which were 
always returned as soon a^ found. We may, in- 
deed, justly affirm, that of all the Indians whom we 
had met since leaving the United States, the Woila- 
woUahs were the most hospitable, honest, and sin* 
ceie." 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Party pursue their Route towards the Kooskooskee.—Thay 
reach the Kinnooenim Creek.— Meet with an old Acquaint- 
ance, called the Bighorn l||dian.— Arrive at the Muuth of the 
Kooskooskfe.— Difficulty of purchasing Provi^ons from the 
Natives, anil new DeVireof the Party to obtain th«»m.— Ohopan- 
niab Style of Architecture.— Captain Clarke turns Physician, 
and performs several Kxperinnents upon the Natives with Sue- 
cess. — Instance of their Honesty.— I>i8ire8s of the Indiana 
for want of Provisions during the Winter.- The Party finally 
meet Twisted Hair, to whom their Horses had been intrusted 
on their .lourney down.— Quarrel between that Chief and an- 
other of his Nation, in regard to his Horses.- Causes of the 
Controversy stated at large.— The two Chiefs reconciled by 
the Interference of the Party, and the Horses restored.— Ex« 
traordinary Instanceuf Indinn Hospitality towards Strangers.— 
Council held with the Chopunnish, and the Object of the Ex* 
pedition explained.— The Party peifonn other medical Curea. 
—Answer of the Chopunnish to the bp«>ech deliveied at the 
Council, ratified by a singular Ceremony. — They promiaa 
feithfuily to follow the Advice of their Visiters. 

They followed the course of the creek the next 
day, and, adcr travelling nineteen miles, encamped 
for the night. The mountains to the southwest, at 
the distance of twenty- five miles, though not ap- 
pearing to be very high, were still covered with 
snow. Pursuing a course north 25® east on the 
morning of the 3d, at the distance of twelve miles 
they reached the Kinnooenim Creek ; and three miles 
beyond this, in a northeasterly direction, they came 
to a branch of this creek, which tliey followed for 
eleven miles, and '*at that distance," says the Jour- 
DjQ, we were agreeably surprised by the appearance 
of Weahkoonut, or the Indian whom we had called 
The Bighorn, from the circumstance of his wearing 
Vol. 1L— S 
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a horn of that animal suspended from his left arm. 
He had gone down with us last year along Lewis's 
River, and was highly serviceable in preparing the 
minds of the natives for our reception. He was, 
moreover, the first chief of a large band of Chopun- 
nish ; and, hearing that we were on our return, he 
had come with ten of his warriors to meet us. He 
now turned back with us, and we continued up the 
bottoms of the creek for two miles, till the road be- 
gan to leave it, and to cr^s the hill towards the 
plains. We therefore encamped for the night in a 
grove of Cottonwood, after we had made a disagree- 
able journey of twenty-eight miles. During the 
greater part of the day the air had been keen and 
cold, and it alternately rained, hailed, and snoAved ; 
but, though the wind blew with great violence, it 
was fortunately from the southwest, and on our 
backs. We had consumed at dinner the last of our 
dried meat, and nearly all that was left of the dogs ; 
so that we supped very scantily on the remainder, 
and had nothing for the next day. Weahkoonut, 
however, assured us that thefe was a house on the 
river at no great distance, where we could supply 
ourselves with provisions. We now missed oui 
guide and the Wollawollahs, who had left us ab- 
ruptly in the morning, and never returned. 

" May 4, We were now nearer to the southwest 
mountains, which appeared to become lower as they 
advanced towards the northeast. We followed the 
road over the plains, north 60^ east, for four miles 
to a ravine, where was the source of a small creek, 
down the hilly and rocky sides of which we proceed- 
ed for eight miles to its entrance into Lewis's River, 
about seven miles and a half above the mouth of the 
Kooskooskee. Near this place we found the house 
which Weahkoonut had mentioned, and where we 
now halted for breakfast. It contained six families, 
but so miserably poor that all we could obtain from 
them were two lean dogs and a few large cakes of 
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lialf-prepared bread, made of a root resembling the 
sweet potato, of all which we contrived to form a 
kind of soup. The soil of the plain is good, but it 
has DO timber. The range of southwestern mount- 
ains was about fifteen miles above us, but continued 
to become lower, and was still covered with snow 
to its base. After giving a passage to Lewis's River, 
near their northeastern extremity, they terminate io 
a high level plain between that river and the Koos- 
kooskee. The salmon not having yet called them 
to the rivers, the greater part of the Chopunnish 
were still dispersed in villages through this plain, for 
the purpose of collecting quamash and cow- weed, 
^which grow here in great abundance, the soil being 
extremely fertile, and in many places covered with 
the long-leafed pine, the larch, and balsam-fir, which 
contribute to render it less dry than the open, un- 
sheltered plains. After our repast we continued our 
route along the west side of the river, where, as well 
as on the opposite shore, the high hills approached 
it closely, till, at the distance of three miles, we 
halted near two houses. . The inmates consisted of 
^we families .of Chopunnish, among whom were Te- 
toh or Sky, the younger of the two chiefs who ac- 
companied us in the autumn to the Great Falls of 
the Columbia, and also our old pilot who had con- 
ducted us down to that river. They both advised us 
to cross here, and ascend the Kooskooskee on the 
northeast side, this being the shortest and best route 
to the forks of that river, where we should find 
Twisted Hair, in whose charge we had left our horses, 
and to which place they promised to show us the 
way. We did not hesitate to accept their offer, and 
crossed over with the assistance of three canoes; 
but, as the night was coming on, we purchased a lit- 
tle wood and some roots of cow- weed, and encamp- 
ed, though we had made only fifteen miles during 
the day. The evening proved cold and disagree- 
able, and the natives crowded round our fire in such 
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numbers that we could scarcely cook or keep oar- 
selves warm." • * • 

" May 5. We collected our horses, and at seven 
o'clock set forward alon&; for Weahkoonut, whose 
people resided above on the west side of Lewis's 
Kiver, resumed his route homeward when we cross- 
ed to the huts. Our road was over the plains for 
four and a half miles to the entrance of the Koos^ 
kooskee. We then proceeded up that river, and at 
tve miles reached a large mat house, but could not 
procure any provisions from the inhabitants ; how- 
ever, on reaching another three miles beyond, we 
were surprised at the liberality of an Indian, who 
presented to Captain Clarke a very fine gray mare, 
for which all he requested was a vial of eyewatpr. 
Last autumn, while we were encamped at the mouth 
of the Chopunnish River, a man who complained of 
a pain in his knee and thigh was brought to us, in 
hopes of receiving some relief. To appearance be 
had recovered from his disorder, though he had not 
walked for some time ; but, that we might not disap- 
point them, Captain Clarke, with much ceremony, 
washed and rubbed his sore limb, and gave him some 
volatile liniment to continue the operation, which 
caused, or, more properly, perhaps, did not prevent, 
his complete cure. The man gratefully circulated 
our praises, and our fame as physicians was farther 
increased by the efficacy of some eye-water which 
we had given them at the same time. We were by 
no means dissatisfied at this new resource for ob- 
taining subsistence, as the Indians would give us no 
provisions without merchandise, and our stock was 
now very much reduced. We cautiously abstained 
from giving them any but harmless medicines, and 
as we could not possibly do harm, qur prescriptions, 
though unsanctioned by the faculty, might be useful, 
and were therefore entitled to some remuneration. 
Pour miles beyond this we came to another large 
house, containing ten families, where we halted, and 
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made our dinner on two dogs and a small quantity 
of roots, which we did not obtain without much aif- 
ficulty. While we were eating, an Indian standing 
by, and looking with great derision at our eating 
dog's flesh, threw a poor half-starved puppy almost 
into Captain Lewis's plate, laughing heartily at the 
humour of it. Captain Lewis took up the animal, 
and flung it back with great force into the fellow's 
face, and, seizing his tomahawk, threatened to cut* 
him down if he dared to repeat such insolence. He 
immediately withdrew, apparently much mortified, 
and we continued our dog repast very quietly. Here 
we met our old Chopunnish guide, with his family ; 
and soon afterward one of our horses, which had 
been separated from the others in the charge of 
Twisted Hair, and been in this neighbourhood for 
several weeks, was caught and restored to us. 

" After dinner we proceeded to the entrance of 
Colter's Creek, at the distance of four miles, and, 
having made twenty and a half miles, encamped on 
the lower side of it. This creek rises not far from 
the Rocky Mountains, and, passing in the greater 
part of its course through a country well supplied 
with t>ine, discharges a large body of water. It is 
about twenty-five yards wide, with a pebbled bed 
and low banks. At a little distance from us were 
two Chopunuish houses, one of which contained 
eight families, and the other, much the largest we 
had yet seen, was inhabited by at least thirty. It 
was rather a kind of shed, built, like all the other 
houses, of straw and mats, with a roof one hundred 
and fifty-six feet long, and about fifteen wide, closed 
at tl)e ends, and having a number of doors on each 
side. The vast interior was without partitions, but 
the fires of the difi^crent families were kindled in a , 
row through the middle of the building, and about 
ten feet apart. This village was the residence of 
one of the principal chiefs of the nation, who was 
called Neeshnepahkeeook, or Cut Nose, from the cir- 
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cumstance of his nose having^been cut by the stroke 
of a lance in battle with the Snake Indians. We 
gave him a small medal ; but, though he was a great 
chief, his influence among his own people did not 
seem to be considerable, and his countenance pos- 
sessed very little intelligence. We arrived very 
hungry and weary, but could not purchase any pro- 
visions except a small quantity of the roots of the 

'cow- weed, and some bread made from them. They 
had, however, heard of our medical skill, and made 
many applications for assistance ; but we refused to 
do anything for them, unless they gave us either 
some dog or horse flesh to eat. We had soon neariy 
fifty patients. A chief brought his wife with an ab- 
scess in her back, and promised to furnish us with a 
horse the next day if we would relieve her. Cap* 
tain Clarke therefore opened the abscess, intro- 
duced a tent, and dressed it with basilicon. We 
also prepared and distributed some doses of the flour 
of sulphur and cream of tartar, with directions for 
their use. For these we obtained several dogs ; but 
they were too poor to be eaten, and we therefore 
postponed our medical operations liH the morning. 
In the mean time a number of Indians, besicfes the 
residents of the village, gathered about us, or en* 
camped in the woody bottom of the creek. 

" In the evening we learned from a Snake Indian, 
who happened to be at the place,'that one of the old 
men had been endeavouring to excite prejudices 
against us by observing that he thought we were 
bad men, and came there, most probably, for the 
purpose of killing them. In order to remove such 
suspicions, we made a speech, in which, by means 
of the same Indian, we informed them of our coan- 

. try, and of the purposes of our visit. While we 
were thus engaged, we were joined by Weahkoo- 
nut, who assisted us in effacing all unfavourable im- 
pressions from the minds of the Indians. The fol- 
lowing morning, 
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** May 6, our practice became more lucrative. The 
woman declared that she had slept better than she 
had before since her illness. She was therefore 
dressed a second time, and her husband, according 
to promise, brought us a horse, which we immedi- 
ately killed. Besides this woman, we had crowds 
of applicants, chiefly afflicted with sore eyes ; and, 
after administering to them for several hours, found 
ourselves once more in possession of a plentiful 
meal ; for the inhabitants became more and more 
friendly, and one of them even gave us a horse for 
our prescriptions for his daughter, a little girl who 
was afflicted with the rheumatism. We moreover 
exchanged one of our horses with Weahkoonut by 
adding a small flag, obtaining an Excellent sorrel 
horse. 

"We found here three men of a nation called 
Skeetsomish, who reside at the falls of a large river 
emptying itself into the north side of the Columbia, 
and which takes its rise from a spacious lake in the 
mountains, at no great distance from these falls. 
We now designated this river by the name of 
Clarke's River, as we did not know its Indian name, 
and we were the first whites who had ever visited 
its principal branches ; for the Great Lake Rivet, 
mentioned by Mr. Fidler, if at all connected with 
Clarke's River, must be a very inconsiderable branch. 
To the river, moreover, which we had before called 
Clarke's River, rising in the southwest mountains, 
we restored the name of Towahnahiooks, the appel- 
lation by which it is known to the Eneeshurs. In 
dress and appearance these Skeetsomish were not 
to be distinguished from the Ohopunnish ; but their 
language was entirely different, a circumstance which 
we did not learn till their departure, when it was too 
late to obtain from them a vocabulary of it." • * * 

They set out about two o'clock, accompanied by 
Wealikoonut, with ten or twelve men, and an Indian 
who called himself the brother of Twisted Hai** ; 
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and after proceeding nine miles they halted, having 
lost the horse they had intended to kill, and, conse- 
quently, being obliged to lie down supperless for the 
night. 

They started the next morning with the brother 
of Twisted Hair for their guide ; and after proceed- 
ing four miles, to a house containing six families, by 
his auvice tliey crossed to the other side of the riv- 
er, expecting to find game more plentiful near the 
mouth of the Chopunnish. ** An Indian,'' says the 
narrative, " now brought two canisters of powder, 
which his dog," he stated, "had discovered under 
ground, in a bottom some miles above. We imme- 
diately knew them to be the same we had buried 
last autumn, and as he had kept them safely, and 
was honest enough to return tli«m, we rewarded 
him — inadequately, to be sure, but as well as we 
could — with a steel for striking fire. We set out at 
three o'clock, and pursued a difficult and stony road 
for two miles, when we left the river, and ascended 
the hills on the right, which began to resemble 
momuains. But when we reached the heights we 
saw before us a beautiful level country, partially 
covered with the long-leafed pine, and supplied with 
an excellent herbage, the abundant productions of 
a dark, rich soil, in many parts of the plain the 
earth was thrown up into little mounds by some 
animal whose habits most resemble those of the 
salamander ; but, although these mounds were scat- 
tered all over the plains from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, we had never been able to obtain a sight of 
the animal to which they owe their origin." 

Coming to a deserted Indian settlement, on a 
small creek emptying into the Kooskooskee, they 
encamped there for the night. The spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains were covered with snow, which 
the Indians said was still deep, and that they would 
not be able to cross them before the 1st of June. 
They had seen some deer in the course of the day, 
and the tracks of many others. ,,.,,„ ,^., 
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** May 8. Most of the hunters set out at daylight 
By eleven o'clock they all returned, with four deer, 
and a duck of an uncommon kind, which, with the 
remains of our horse, formed a stock of provisions 
Bucli as we had not lately possessed. Not having 
our facilities of procuring subsistence with guns, 
the natives of this country must often suffer very 
severely. During the last whiter they had been so 
much distressed ibr food, that they were obliged to 
boil and eat the moss growing on the pine-trees. At 
the same time they cut down nearly all the long- 
leafed pines (which we observed lying on the 
ground), for the purpose of collecting its seed, which 
resembles in size and shape that of the large sun- 
flower, and, when roasted or boiled, is nutritious, and 
not disagreeable to the taste. In the spring they 
peel this pine, and eat the inner bark ; and in the 
creek neiur us they take some trout by means of a 
falling trap, similar to those common in the United 
States. We gave Neeshnepahkeeook and his peo- 
ple some of our game and horseflesh, besides the 
entrails of the deer. They did not eat any of it 
perfectly raw, but the entrails had very Uttle cook- 
ing. The Shoshohee was offended at not receiving 
as much venison as he wished, and refused to inter- 
pret ; but, as we took no notice of him, he became 
very oflicious in the course of a few hours, and made 
many advances to reinstate' himself in our favour. 
The mother of Twisted Hair and Neeshnepahkeeook 
now drew a sketch, which we preserved, of all the 
waters west of the Rocky Mountains. They made 
the main southern branch of Lewis's River much 
more extensive than the other, and placed a great 
number of Shoshonee villages on its western side. 

" Between three and four o'clock in the afternoon 
we set out, in company with Neeshnepahkeeook and 
other Indians, thfJjrother of Twisted Hair having left 
us. Our route was up a high steep hill to a level 
plain, with little wood, over which we passed in a 
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direction parallel to the river for four miles, when 
we met Twisted Hair and six of his people. To this 
chief we had confided our horses and part of our 
saddles the preceding autumn, and we therefore 
formed very unfavourable surmises on finding that 
he received us with much coldness. He soon began 
to speak to Neeshnepahkeeook in a very loud, angry 
tone, and was answered by him. We now discov- 
ered that there was a violent quarrel between these 
chiefs, on the subject, as we afterward understood, 
of our horses, fiut, as we could not learn the cause, 
and were desirous off terminating the dispute, we 
interposed, and told them that we should go on to 
the first water and halt. We therefore set out, fol- 
lowed by all the Indians, and, having reached, at 
two miles' distance, a small stream running to the 
right, we encamped, the two chiefs arni their little 
bands forming separate camps at a distance from 
each other. They all appeared to be in very ill hu- 
mour; and as we had already heard a report that the 
Indians had discovered and carried off our saddles, 
and that the horses were much scattered, we began 
to be uneasy lest there should be too much founda- 
tion for the rumour. . We were therefore anxious to 
reconcile the two chiefs as soon as possible, and de- 
sired the Shoshonee to interpret for us while we at- 
tempted to mediate between them : but he peremp- 
torily refused to speak a word. He observed that 
it was a quarrel between the two chiefs, and he had 
therefore no right to interfere; nor could all our 
representations, that, in merely repeating what we 
said, he could not possibly be considered as meddling 
between them, induce him to take any part in it. 

" Soon a/lerward Drewyer returned from hunting, 
and was sent to invite Twisted Hair to smoke with 
us. He accepted the invitation, and, as we were 
smoking over our fire, he informed us that, accord- 
ing to his promise on leaving us at the Falls of the 
Columbia, he collected our horses and took charge 
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Of them as soon as he reached home. * But alR>at 
this time Neeshnepahkeeook andTunnacheraootoolt, 
or Broken Arm, who, as we passed, had been on a 
war party against the Shoshonees on the south 
branch of Lewis's River, returned, and becoming 
jealous of him because the horses had been confided 
to his care, constantly sought to quarrel wiih him. 
At length, being an old man, and unwilling to live in 
a perpetual broil with these chiefs, he gave up the 
care of the horses to them, in consequence of which 
the animals had become very much scattered. The 
greater part of them were, however, still in the 
neighbourhood ; some in the forks between the 
Chopunnish and Kooskooskee, and three or four 
at the village of Broken Arm, about half a day's 
march higher up the river. He added, that on the 
rise of the river in the spring, the earth had fallen 
from the door of the cache, and exposed the saddles, 
some of which had probably been lost ; but that, as 
soon as he was acquainted with the situation of them, 
he had them buried in another deposite, where they 
now were. He promised that, if we would stay the 
next day at his house, a few miles distant, he would 
collect such of the horses as were in the neighbour- 
hood, and send his young men for those in the forks, 
over the Kooskooskee. He moreover advised us to 
visit Broken Arm, who was a chief of great eminence, 
and he would himself guide us to his dwelling. 

" We told him that Ve would follow his advice in 
every respect ; that we had confided our horses to 
his care, and expected he would deliver them to us, 
on which we should cheerfully give him the two guns 
and the ammunition we had promised him. With 
this he seemed very much pleased, and declared he 
would use every exertion to restore the horses. We 
now sent for Neeshnepahkeeook, or Cut Nose, and, 
after smoking for some time, began by expressing 
to the two chiefs our regret at seeing a misunder- 
standing between them. Neeshnepahkeeook replied 
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that Twisted Hair was a bad old man, and wore tvw<jf 
faces ; fur, instead of taking care of our horses, fie 
had suffered his young men to hunt with them, so 
that they had been very much injured, and it wa^ 
for this reason that Broken Arm and himself had for- 
bidden him to use them. Twisted Hair made no re-> 
ply to this speech, and we then tuld Neeshnepati^ 
keeook of our arrangement for the next day. He 
appeared to be very well satisfied, and said he would 
himself go with us to Broken Arm, who expected to 
tee us, and had iipo had hordes for us; by which ex- 
pression it was meant that he intended making us a 
present of two valuable horses. That chief, he also 
mformed us, had been apprized of our want of pro* 
visions, and had sent four young men with a supply 
for us; but that, having taken a different road, they 
had missed us. After this interview we retired to 
rest at a late hour, and in the morning, 

*' May 9, after sending out several hunters, we 
proceeded through a rich, level country, similar to 
that of the previous d>iy, for six miles, when we 
reached the house of Twisted Hair, situated near 
some larch-trees and a few buslies of the balsam- 
fir." ♦ • • " Late in the afternoon Twisted Hair re- 
turned with about half the saddles w« had led in the 
autumn, and some powder and lead that had been 
buried at the same place. Soon after the Indians 
brought us twenty-one of our horses, the greater 
part of which were in excellent order, though some 
of them had not yet recovered from hard usage, and 
three had sore backs. We were, however, very 
glad to recover them in any condition. Several In- 
dians came duwn from the village of Tunnachemoo- 
toolt, and passed the night with us. Cut Nose and 
Twisted Hair seemed now to be perfectly reconciled, 
for they both slept in the house of the latter. The 
man who had imposed himself upon us as a brother 
of Twisted Hair also came and renewed his advances: 
bat we found that he was an impertinent, proud 
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fellow, of no respectability in the niition, and we 
therefore felt no inclination to cultivate any intima« 
cy with him. Our camp was in an open plain, and 
soon became very uncomfortable ; for the wind was 
high and cold, and the rain and hail, which began 
about seven o'clock, changed in about two hours to 
a heavy fall of snow, which continued till after six 
o^clock the next morning, 

"May 10, when it ceased, after covering the 
ground eight inches deep, and leaving the air keen 
and frosty. We soon collected our horses, and, after 
a scanty breakfast of roots, set out on a course south 
35° east. The road was very slippery, and the snow 
stuck to the horses' feet, and made them stumble 
very frequently. After going about sixteen miles 
we came to the hills on Commearp Creek, which 
were six hundred feet high, and their tops covered 
with snow, though in the lower parts, as well as 
llong the bottom of the creek, there had been only 
rain, while it was snowing on the elevated plains. 
Descending these hills to the creek, at about four 
o'clock we reached the house of Tunnachemootoolt, 
where the flag which we had given him was dis- 
played on a staff, and beneath which we were re- 
ceived with due form, and then conducted a short 
distance to a good spot for an encampment, on Com* 
mearp Creek. We next collected the men of con- 
sideration in the tribe, and, after smoking with them, 
explained how destitute we were of provisions. 
The chief then spoke to the people, and they imme- 
diately brought about two bushels of dried ouamash 
roots, some e^kes of the roote of cow-weea, and a 
dried salmon-trout. We. thanked them for this sup- 
ply, but observed at the same time that, not being 
accustomed to live on roots only, we feared that siwh 
diet might make our men sick, and proposed to ex- 
change one of our good horses which was rather 
poor, for one thgt was fatter that we might kill 
The hospitable feelings of the chief were shocked at 
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Uie idea of an exchange ; and he at once replied 
that his people liad an abundance of young horses, 
and that, if we were disposed to eat such food, "we 
Blight have as many as we wanted. Accordingly, 
they soon brought us two fat young horses, asking 
for nothing in return: an act of liberal kindness 
much . greater than any we had witnessed since 
crossing the Roci^y Mountains, if it may not, indeed, 
be considered the only really hospitable treatment 
we had received in this part of the world. We kill- 
ed one of the horses, and then telling the natives 
that we were fatigued and hungry, and that, as soon 
as we were refreshed, we would communicate freely 
with them, began to prepare our repast. 

*' During this time a principal chief, called Hohas- 
tillpilp, came from his village, about six miles dis- 
tant, with a party of fifty men> for the purpose of 
visiting us. We invited him into our circle, and he 
alight^ and smoked with us, while his retinue, with 
five elegant horses, continued mounted at a short 
distance. While this was going on, the chief had a 
large leathern tent spread for us, and desired that 
we would make it our home so long as we remained 
at his village. We removed there, and having made 
a fire, and cooked our supper of horseflesh and 
roots, collected all the distinguished men present, 
and spent the evening in making known who we 
were, what were the objects of our journey, and in 
answering their inquiries. To each of the chiefo 
Tunnachemootoolt and Hohastillpilp we gave a 
small medal, explaining their use and importance as 
honorary distinctions both among the whites and the 
red men. Our men were well pleased at once more 
having made a hearty meal. They had generally 
been in the habit of crowding into the houses of the 
Indians, to purchase provisions on the best terms 
Ihey could ; for the inhospitality of the country was 
such, that often, iti the extreme of hunger, they were 
ibUged to treat the natives with but little ceremony ; 
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but this Twisted Hair had told us was tery disagree* 
able. Finding that these people are so kind and 
liberal, we ordered our men to treat them with the 
greatest^respect, and not to throng round their ^res, 
so that they now agree perfectly well together. Af- 
ter the council the Indians felt no disposition to re- 
tire, and our tent was filled with them all night. 
The next morning, 

"May lU we arose early, and breakfasted again 
on horseflesh. This village of Tunimchemootoolt 
was» in fact, only a single house, one himdred and 
fifty feet long, built after the Chopunnish fashion, 
with sticks, straw, and dried grass. It contained 
twenty-four fires, about double that number of fami^ 
lies, and might muster, perhaps, ope hundred fight- 
ing men. Their chief stihsistence was roots ; and 
the noise made by the women in pounding them 
gave one the idea of a nail-factory. Yet, notwith- 
standing so many families were crowded together, 
we found the Chopunnish much more cleanly ia 
their persons and habitations than any people we 
had met since leaving the Ottoes on the River Platte. 
In the course of the morning, a chief named Yoom- 
pahkatim, a stout, good-looking man of about forty 
years of age, who had lost his left eye, arrived from 
fkis village on the south side of Lewis's River. We 
gave him a small medal, and, finding that there were 
now present the principal chiefs of the Chopunnish 
nation, viz., Tunnachemootoolt, Broken Arm, Neesh- 
nepahkeeook, Yoompahkatim, and Hohastillpilp, 
whose rank was in the order they are mentioned, 
we thought this a favourable moment to explain to 
them the intentions of our government. We there- 
fore collected the chiefs and warriors, and having 
drawn a map of the relative situation of our coun- 
try on a mat with a piece of coal, detailed the na- 
ture and power of the American nation^ its desire to 
preserve harmony between all its red brethren, and 
Its intention of establishing trading-houses for their 
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relief and support. It was not without difficulty, 
nor till nearly half the day had been spent, that we 
were able to convey all this inform aliou to the 
Chopunnish, much of which might have been lost or 
misapprehended in its translation into so many dif- 
ferent languages ; for, in the first place, we spoke in 
Jilnglish to one of our men, who translated it into 
French to Chaboneau, who interpreted it to his wife 
in the Minnetaree tongue, while she then put it into 
Shoshonee, and the young Shoshonee prisoner ex- 
plained it to the Chopunnish in their own dialect 
At last, however, we succeeded in communicating 
the impression we wished, and then adjourned the 
eouncil ; after which we amused our hosts by show- 
ing them the wonders of the compass, the spyglass, 
the magnet, the watch, and the air-gun, each of 
which attracted its share of admiration. They said 
that after we left the Minnetarees last autumn, three 
young Chopunnish had gone over to that nation, the 
people of which had mentioned to them our visit, 
and the extraordinary articles we had with us, but 
that they had placed no confidence in it until now. 
Among other persons present was a youth, son of a 
Chopunnish chief of much consideration, killed not 
long since by the Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie. 
As soon as the council was over, he brought a very 
fine mare, with her colt,' and begged us to accept 
them, as a proof that he intended to follow our ad* 
vice, for he had opened his ears to it, and it had made 
his heart glad. We now resumed our medical la- 
hours, and had a number of patients affiicted with 
scrofula, rheumatism, and sore, eyes, ^o all whom 
we administered very cheerfully as far as our skill 
and supplies of medicine would permit. We also 
visited a chief who had for three years past fto com- 
pletely lost the use of his limbs, that he lay like a 
corpse in whatever position he was placed ; yet he 
ate heartily, digested his food well, had a regular 
pulse, and retained his flesh ; in short, but that he 
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^piras somewhat pale with lying so long out of the 
sun, he might have been mistaken for a man in per- 
fect health. This disease did not seem to be com- 
mon ; indeed, we saw only three cases of it among 
the Chopunnish, who alone are afflicted with it. 
The scrofulous disorders we may readily conjecture 
X6 originate in the long confinement to vegetable 
diet, which may also, perhaps, increase the soreness 
of the eyes ; but this strange disorder baffled at once 
our curiosity and our skill. Our assistance was 
again demanded early the next morning, 

**May 12, by a crowd of Indians, to whom we 
gave eye-water. Shortly after, the chiefs and war- 
riors held a council among themselves, to decide ou 
an answer to our speech, and the result was, as we 
Were informed, that they had full confidence in what 
we had told them, and were resolved to follow our 
advice. This determination having been made, the 
principal chief, Tunnachemootoolt, took a quantity 
of flour of the> roots of cow-weed, and going round 
to all the kettles and bstskets in « which his people 
were oooking, thickened the soup into a kind of 
mush. He then began an harangue, setting forth/ 
the result of the deliberations among the chiefs, and 
after exhorting them to unanimity, concluded with 
an invitation to all who acquiesced in the proceed- 
ings of the council to come and eat; ♦while those 
who were of a different mind were requested to 
•how their dissent by not partaking of the feast. 
During this animated harangue, the women, who 
were probably uneasy at the prospect of forming 
this proposed new connexion with strangers, tore 
their hair, and wrung their hands with the greatest 
appearance of distress. But the concluding appeal 
of the orator effectually stopped the mouths of every 
malecont'ent, and the proceedings were ratified, and 
the mush devoured with the most zealous unanimity. 
The chiefs and warriors then came in a body to visit 
Uib as we were seated near our tent; and at their 
T2 
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instance, two young men, one of whom was a 
of Tunnacheinootoolt, and the other the youth whose 
father had been killed by the Pahkees, presented to 
us each a fine horse. We invited the chiefs to be 
seated, and gave every one of them a flag, a pound 
of powder, and fifty balls, and a present of the same 
kind to the young men from whom we had received 
the horses. They then invited us into the tent, and 
said that they now wished to answer what we had 
told them yesterday, but that many of their people 
were at that moment waiting in great pain for our 
medical assistance. It was therefore agreed that 
Captain Clarke, who was the favourite physician, 
should visit the sick, while Captain Lewis held the 
council ; which was opened by an old man, the fa- 
ther of Hohastillpilp. He began by declaring that 
the nation had listened with attention to our advice, 
and had only one heart and one tongue in declaring, 
their determination to follow it. They knew weU 
the advantages of peace, for they valued the lives of 
their young men too much to expose them to the 
dangers of war ; and their desire to live quietly with 
Iheir neighbours had induced them last summer to 
send three warriors with a pipe to the Shoshonees, 
in the plains of the Columbia south of Lewis's Riv- 
er. These ministers of peace had been killed by the 
Shoshonees, against whom the nation immediately 
took up arms. They had met them last winter anid 
killed forty-two men, with the loss of only three of 
their own'party ; so that, having revenged their de- 
ceased brethren, they would no longer make war on 
the Shoshonees, but receive them as friends. As to 
going with us to the plains of the Missouri, they 
would be very willing to do so ; for, though the Black- 
foot Indians and the Pahkees had shed much of their 
blood, they still wished to live in peace with them. 
But we had not yet seen either of these nations, and 
it would therefore be unsafe for them to venture 
till they were assured of not being attacked by them. 
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^Itill, however, some of their young men should ae« 
company us across the mountains, and if they could 
effect a peace with their enemies, the whole nation 
^would go over to the Missouri in the course of the 
pext summer. On our proposal tha> one of their 
chiefs should go with us to the country of the whites, 
they had not yet decided, but would let us know be- 
fore we left ; but that, at all events, the whites might 
calculate on their attachment and their best services, 
for, though poor, their hearts were good. The snow 
was, however, still so deep on the mountains, that 
we should perish in attempting the passage, but if 
we waited till after the next full moon, the snows 
would have melted sufficiently to enable our horses 
to subsist on the grass. 

" As soon as this speech was concluded. Captain 
Lewis replied at some length : they appeared to be 
highly gratified with what he said, and after smoking 
the pipe, made us a present of another fat horse. 
In turn, we gave Broken Arm a vial of eye-water, 
with directions how to wash the eyes of those who 
should apply for it ; and as we promised to fill it again 
when it was exhausted, he seemed very much pleas- 
ed with our liberality. To Twisted Hair, who had 
last night collected six more horses, we gave a 
gun, a hundred balls, and two pounds of powder, 
and told him he should have the same quantity when 
we received the remainder of our horses. In the 
course of the day three more of tliem were brought 
in, and a fresh exchange of small presents put the 
Indians in excellent humour. On our expressing a 
wish to cross the river, and form a camp in order to 
hunt and fish till the snows had melted, they recom- 
mended a position a few miles distant, and promised 
to furnish us the next day with a canoe to pass over. 
We invited Twisted Hair to establish himself near our 
camp, for he had several young sons, one of whom 
we hoped to engage as a guide, and he promised to 
do 80« Having now settled all their affairs, the In- 
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dians divided themselves into two parties, and beg^n 
10 play the game of hiding a bone, already described 
as common to all the natives of this couiHry." 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Party encamp among the Chopnnnish, and receive fiurtbar 
ETidcrice of their Hospitality.— -Indian Mode of boiling Bear's 
Flesh.— Of decoying the Deer within Reach of their Arrows. 
^Character of the Soil and Climate among the Rocky Moant- 
ains.— Varieties of Climate.— Character of the Natitet.— 
Their Dress and Ornaments.— Motle of burying the Dead.— 
The Party administer medical Relief to the Natives.— Cos 
of the Natives restored to the Use of his Limbs by Sweat- 
ing! and the curious Process by which Perspiration was exci- 
ted.— Another Proof of Chopunnish Hospitality.-^Succesi 
of their sweating Prescription on an Indian Chief. — Descrip* 
tion of the Horned Lizard and a Variety of Insects.— Attach- 
ment of the Friends of a dying Indian to a Tomahawk which he 
had stolen from the Party, and which they desired to bury with 
the Body.— Description of the River Tommanamah. — The In- 
dians return an Answer to a Proposition made by the Party. 

They were disappointed in being furnished with a 
canoe in season to cross the river the next day, b«t 
passed over on the 14th, and formed their camp 
where the Indians had recommended. " As soon as 
we had encamped," says the Journal, " Tunnache^ 
mootoolt and Hohastillpilp, with about twelve of their 
nation, came to the opposite side and began to sing, 
this being the usual token of friendship on such oc- 
casions. We sent the canoe for them, and the two 
chiefs came over with several of the party, among 
whom were the two young men who had given us 
the two horses in behalf of the nation. After smo- 
king for some time, Hohastillpilp presented to Cap- 
tain Lewis an elegant gray gelding which he had 
brought for the purpose, and wiis per^ctly satisfied al 
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leeeiving in return a handkerchief, two < hundred 
balls, and four pounds of powder. 

^' The hunters killed some pheasants, two squir- 
rels, and a male and a female bear, the first of which 
was large and fat, and of a bay colour ; the second, 
meager, grizzly, and of a smaller size. They were of 
the species common to the upper part of the Mis- 
soari, and might well be termed the variegated bear, 
for they are found occasionally of a black grizzly 
brown or red colour. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that they are of precisely the same species. 
Those of different colours are sometimes killed to- 
gether, as in the case of these two, and as we had 
found the white and bay associated together on the 
Missouri : some nearly white were seen in this 
neighbourhood by the hunters. Indeed, it is not 
common to find any two bears of the same colour ; 
and if difference of colour were allowed to constitute 
a distinct species, the number would be increased to 
almost twenty. Soon after they killed a female bear 
with two cubs. The mother was black, with a con- 
siderable intermixture of white hairs, and a white 
spot on her breast. One of the cubs was^ jet black, 
and the other of a light reddish brown or bay colour. 
The fur of these variegated bears is much finer, lon- 
ger, and more abundant than that of the common 
black bear ; but the most striking difference between 
them is, that the former are larger, have longer tusks, 
and longer as well as blunter claws ; that they prey 
more on other animals ; and that they lie neither so 
long nor so closely in winter-quarters, and never 
chmb a tree, however closely pressed by the hunters. 
The variegatedbear here, though specifically the same 
with tho^ we met on the Missouri, are by no means 
so ferocious, probably because the scarcity of game 
and the habit of living on roots may have weaned 
them from attacking and devouring animals. Still, 
l^wever, they are not so passive as the common 
btock bear, which are also found here ; for they had 
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fought with our hunters, though with less fury thtti 
those on the other side of the mountains. 

" A large part of ihe meat we gave to the Indians, 
to whom it was a great luxury, as they scarcely tasta 
flesh ouce in a moiith. They immediately prepared 
a large fire of dried wood, on which were thrown a 
number of smooth stones from the river. As soon as 
the fire went down and the stones were heated, they 
were laid close to each other in a lev^l position, 
and covered with a quantity of pine branches, on 
which were placed flitches of the meat, and then 
boughs and flesh alternately for several courses, 
leaving a thick layer of pine on the top. Ou this 
heap they then poured a small quantity of water, and 
covered the whole with earth to the depth of four 
inehes. After remaining in this state for about three 
hours, the meat was taken oflT, and was really more 
tender than that which we had boiled or roasted, 
though the strong flavour of the pine rendered itdis^ 
agreeable to our palates. This repast gave them 
much satisfaction ; for, though they sometimes kill 
the black bear, they attack very reluctantly the fierce 
▼ariegated bear; and never except when they can 
pursue him on horseback over the plains, and shoot 
nim with arrows." • • • 

^May 15. As we were compelled to' pass some 
time in this neighbourhood, a number of hunters 
were sent in diflferent directions, and the rest were 
employed in completing the camp. We secured the 
baggage with a shelter of grass, and made a kind of 
bower of the under part of an old sail, the leathern 
tent being too rotten for use, while the men formed 
very comfortable huts in the shape of the awning of 
a wagon, by means of willow poles and grass. 
Tunnachemootoolt and his young men left us in the 
morning to go home, and soon after we were visit- 
ed by a party of fourteen Indians on hr«*seback, pro- 
eeedmgon a hunting excursion, armed with bows and 
arrows. The chief game is the deer, and, whenevar 
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tke ground will permit, they prefer hunting on horse- 
back ; but in the woodlands, where this is impracti* 
cable, they make use of a decoy. This consists of 
the skin of the head and upper part of the n^ck of a 
deer, kept in its natural shape by a franfe of small 
sticks in the inside. A t< snoii as ihe liuiitei perreive^ 
a deer, he conceals hiraself^ and wilh Ijia hand n^ovea 
the decoy so as to ref^resGLU a M[i ^$l^t in the ^ctof 
feeding, which is done so natUMQi Qi^t the game is 
enticed within reach ofiheir aJIpi's,^* * • • 

The next day a horse whicft had strayed was 
brought back by one of the Indiaa%thus affording 
anotjier instance of the honesty of the^e peaple.; 
Their native guests all left them In the course of 
the day. 

" May 17. It rained,'* continues the narrative, 
"during the greater part of the night, and our flimsy 
co^ring being insufficient for our protection, we 
lay in water the mosUof .,the time ^^ and, what was 
more unlucky, our chffffo meter fi^fejyJt. The rain 
continued with us nearly the whlnaay, wnile on 
the high plains the snow was falling, and lay two or 
three inches in depth. This weather confined us to 
our camp, and kept the Indians from us ; so that for 
the first time since we had Jeft* the Narrows of the 
Columbia, a day was passed without being visited 
by them. 

*' The country along the Rocky Mountains, for sev- 
eral hundred miles in length and about fifty in widths 
is a high level plain ; in all its parts extremely fer* 
tile, and in many places covered with a growth of 
tall long-leafed pine. This plain is chiefly inter- 
rupted near the streams of water, where the hills are 
steep and lofty ; but the soil on them is good, being 
unencumbered by much stone, and possessing mora 
timber than the level country. Under shelter of 
these hills, the bottom lands skirt the margins of the 
rivers, and though narrow and confined, are fertile 
and rarely inundated. Nearly the whole of this 
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widespread tract is cotered with a profusion of 
grass and plants, which were at this time as high aa 
the knee. Among these are a variety of esculent 
plants and roots, gathered without much difficulty, 
and yielding not only a nutritious, but a very agree- 
able food. The air is pure and dry, the climate quite 
ad mild, if not milder, than in the same parallels of 
latitude in the Atlantic States, and must be equally 
healthy; for all the disorders which we had wit- 
nessed might fairly be imputed more to the nature 
of the diet of the inhabitants than to any peculiarity 
Of climate. This general observation is of course 
to be qualified, since in the same tract of country 
'die degrees of the variation of heat and cold depend 
hiuch upon the influence of situation. Thus the 
r^ins of the low grounds near our camp were snows 
in the high plains ; and while the sun shone with in- 
tense heat in the confined bottoms, the plains had 
,a much colder air, and the vegetation was retarded 
there at least fifteen days, while at the foot of the 
mountains the snows were still many feet in depth; 
so that within twenty miles of our camp we observ- 
ed the rigours of winter cold, the cool air of spring, 
and the oppressive heat of midsummer. On the 
plains, however, where the snow had fallen, it seem- 
ed to do but little injury to the grass and othel* plants, 
which, though apparently tender and susceptible, 
were still blooming at the height of nearly eighteen 
inches through their wintry mantle, in short, this 
district affords many advantages to settlers ; and, if 
properly cultivated, would yield every object ne- 
cessary for the subsistence and comfort of civilized 
fldan. 

" The Chopunnish are in general stout, well form- 
ed, and active : they have high, and many of them 
aquiline noses, and the general appearance of the 
face is cheerful and agreeable, though without any 
indication of gayety and mirth. Like most of the 
Indians, they extract their beardu : there does not 
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%pX>ear to be any natural deficiency in this respect, for 
-w^e observed several men, who, if they had adopted 
ibe practice of shaving, would have been as well sup- 
plied with beards as ourselves. The dress of both 
sexes resembles that of the Shoshonees, and con- 
sists of a long shirt reaching to the thigh, leggius as 
bigh as the waist, and moccasins and robes, all of 
i^hich are formed of skins. 

" Their ornaments are beads, shells, and pieces of 
brass attached to different parts of the dress, tied 
round the arms, neck, and wrists, or thrown over 
the shoulders; and to these are added pearls and 
beads suspended from the ears, and a single shell of 
"wampum through the nose. The headdress of the 
men is a bandeau of fox or otter skin, either with or 
without the fur, and sometimes an ornament is tied 
to a plait of hair falling from the crown of the head : 
that of the women is a cap without rim, formed of 
bear-grass and cedar bark ; while the hair itself of 
both sexes falls in two rows down the front of the 
body. Collars of bears' claws are also common. 
But the personal ornament most esteemed is a sort 
of breastplate, formed of a strip of otter-skin six 
inehes wide, cut out of the whole length of the back 
of the animal, including the head : this being dressed 
with the hair on, a hole is made in the upper end for 
thd head of the wearer to pass through, and the skin 
hangs down in front, with the tail reaching below 
the knee, and ornamented with pieces of pearl, red 
cloth, wampum, or, in short, any other fanciful dec- 
oration. Tippets, also, are occasionally worn. That 
of Hohastillpilp was. formed of human scalps, and 
adorned with the thumbs and fingers of the enemies 
he had slain in battle.* 

• And yet this chief belonsBd to a nation immediately after 
ward praised for their amiability. Such are the contradictiont 
in the character of the wild, uncultivated, and ungoverned sav- 
age. This chief showed unbounded liberahty, and the moft 
hospitable attentions to the party. 
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**The Chopunnish are among the most ainiable 
Indians we had seen. Their characteris placid and 
gentle, rarely moved into passion, and not often ei^ 
livened by gayety. Their amusements consist ui 
running races, and in shooting with arrows at a tar- 
get, and they are addicted to the all-prevailing vice 
of gambhng. They are much less taken with baw- 
bles than the generality of Indians, and are chiefly 
anxious to obtain articles of utility, such as knives, 
tomahawks, kettles, blankets, and awls for making 
moccasins. They have also suffered so much from 
the superior equipment of their enemies, that the;f 
are very desirous of procuring arms and am mum- 
tion, which they are gradually acquiring ; for the 
band of Tunnachemootoolt have already six guns, 
which they obtained from the Minnetarees. 

" The Chopunnish bury their dead In sepulchres 
formed of boards, and in shape like the roof of a 
liouse. The bodies are rolled in skins, and laid one 
above another, separated only by a board. We 
have sometimes seen their desid deposited in wood- 
en boxes, after being rolled in skins in the same 
manner. They sacrifice to the deceased their hoiw 
ses, canoes, and every other species of property, and 
numerous bones of horses may be «een lying round 
their sepulchres." • • • 

'* Among the reptiles connmon in this country is a 
species of lizard, which we called the homed lizard, 
about the size, and much resembling in figure the 
ordinary black lizard. Its belly is, however, broad- 
er, its tail shorter, and its action much slower than 
that of the common lizard. It crawls like the tcNid, 
and is of a brown colour variegated with 3rellowi^ 
brown spots : it is covered with minute shells, in- 
terspersed with little homy projections like prickles, 
on the upper part of the body. The belly and throat 
resemble that of the frog, and are of a light yellow- 
ish brown. The edges of the belly are regulariy 
studded witli these horny projections, which give i 
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tlieiii ar serrated appearance : the eye is small and 
of a dark colour. Above and behind the eyes are 
several bony projections, which, being armed at the 
extremities with a firm black substance, looking like 
horns sprouting from the head, induced us to call it 
the homed Hzard. These animals are found in great 
abundance in the sandy parts of the plains, and af- 
ter a shower of rain are seen basking in the sun, 
but for the greater part of the time they are con- 
cealed in holes. They are also seen in great num- 
bers on the banks of the Missouri, and in the plains 
through which we passed above the WoUawollahs." 

• ♦ * ** Most of the insects of the United Slates 
are common here, though there is neither the hor- 
net, the wasp, nor the yellow-jacket, but an insect 
resembling the last of these, though much larger. 
They are very numerous, particularly in the Rocky 
^fountains and on the waters of the Columbia : the 
body and abdomen are yellow, with transverse cir- 
cles of black, the head black, and the wings, which 
are four in number, are of a dark brown colour; 
their nests are built in the ground, and resemble 
that of the hornet, with an outer covering to the' 
eomb. These insects are very fierce, and sting se- 
verely, so that we found them exceedingly trouble^ 
some in frightening our horses as we passed the 
mountains. The silkworm is also found here, as 
well as the humble-bee, though the honey-bee is not." 

From the 18th to the 23d nothing of special inter- 
est occurred. For several days they had almost 
constant rains, and the hunters had very little suc- 
cess in killing game, so that they were very scan- 
tily supplied with food. The salmon, however, were 
soon expected, as they had received accounts of 
their having made their appearance in Lewises River. 

" May 24. This proved the warmest day," says 
the Journal, " since our arrival. Besides adminis- 
tering medical relief to the Indians, we were now 
obliged to devote much of our time to the caro of 

% 
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our own invalids. The child of Sacajawea was very 
unwell ; and with one of the men we had ventured 
an experiment of a very bold character. He hsul 
been fur some time sick, but had now recovered his 
flesh, ate heartily, and digested well, but had so 
great a weakness in the loins that he could not walk, 
nor even sit upright without extreme pain. After 
we had in vain exhausted the resources of our art, 
one of the hunters mentioned that he had known 
persons in a similar situation restored by violent 
sweats, and at the request of the patient we permit- 
ted the remedy to be applied. For this purpose, a 
hole about four feet deep and three in diameter was 
dug in the earth, and heated well by a large fire in 
the bottom of it. The fire was th^n taken out, 
and an arch formed over the hole by means of wil- 
low poles, and covered with several blankets, so as 
to form a perfect awning. The patient, being strip- 
ped naked, was seated under this on a bench, with 
a piece of board for his feet, while with a jug of wa- 
ter he sprinkled the bottom and sides of the hole, so 
as to keep up as hot a steam as he could bear. Af- 
ter remaining twenty minutes in 'this situation he 
was taken out, immediately plunged twice into cold 
water, and then brought back to the hole, where he 
was again subjected to the vapour bath. During all 
this time he drank copiously a strong infusion of 
horsemint, which was used as a substitute for the 
scneca root, which our informant said he had seen 
employed on these occasions, but of which there 
was none in this country. At the end of three quar- 
ters of an hour he^as again withdrawn from the 
bole, carefully wrapped up, and suffered to cool 
gradually. The morning after this operation was 
performed he walked about, and was nearly free 
from pain. 

" About eleven o'clock a cimoe arrived w,ith three 
Indians, oty of whom was the poor creature who 
had lost the use of his limbs, and for whose recov- 
ery tire natives seemed very anxious, as he^ms t 
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eUef of considerable rank amoog them. His siln*- 
tioD, however, was beyojid the reach of our skiU. 
He complained of no pain in any particular limb, and 
we therefore thought his disorder could not be 
rheumatic ; and his limbs would have been more 
attenuated if his disease had been a paralytic affec- 
tion." • • • 

The two following days the hunters failed alto- 
gether in obtainiag game, but purchased a few roots, 
which they brought in. The Indians still remained 
9l the encampment with their sick chief, discovering 
the most affectionate anxiety for his cure, and con- 
tinually soliciting that something farther might be 
done for him. The snows on the mountains were 
evidently disappearing, and on the S6th they were 
gladdened by the sight of a salmon in the river. 

" May 27. The horse the Indians had given as 
some time ago had gone astray, but in our present 
dearth of provisions we searched for him and killed 
him. Observing that we were in want of food, Ho^ 
hastillpilp told us that most of tlie horses which we 
•aw running at large belonged to him or his people, 
and that, whenever we wished for meat, we might 
take one without any restraint. We had, indeed, 
more than once, occasion to admire the generosity 
of this Indian, whose conduct presented a model of 
what is due to strangers in distress. A party was 
sent to a village that had been discovered the day 
be^re, and returned with a large supply of bread 
and roots. Sergeant Ordway and two men were 
also despatched to Lewis's River, about half a day^s 
ride to the south, where we expected to obtain salm^ 
on, which were said to be very abundant at that 
place. Three of our hunters returned with five 
deer." • • • *♦ The Indians who attended the sick 
chief were so anxious to have the o{»eration of 
sweating performed on him under our inspection, 
that we determined to gratify them by making the 
attempt. The hole was therefore enlarged, and th9 
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(kther of the c]iief, a veiy good-looking ok! maoi^ 
went in with him, and held him in a proper posiUon. 
This strong evidence of affection is directly oppo- 
site to the received opinion of the insensibility of 
fiavages ; nor were we less struck with the kindness 
and attentions shown to the siok man by those who 
were wholly unrelated to him, and which was the 
more remarkable, as his long illness of three years 
might be supposed to have exhausted their sympa- 
thy. We could not produce as comfdete a perspi- 
ration as we desired, and after he was taken out be 
complained of suffering considerable pain, >yhich we 
relieved with a few drops of laudanum, and he then 
rested well. The next mpming, 

** May 28, he was able to use his arms, felt better 
than he had done for many months, and sat up du- 
ring the greater part of the day." • • • 

" May 29. The Indian chief was still rapidly re» 
eovering, and for the first time during the last twelve 
months had strength enough to wash his face. We 
had intended to repeat the sweating to-day, but as 
the weather was cloudy, with occasional rain, we 
deferred it. This operation, though violent, appears 
highly efficacious ; for our own man, on whom the 
experiment was first made, is recovering his strength 
very fast, and the restoration of the chief is won- 
derful. He continued to improve, and on the fol- 
lowing day, 

'* May 30, after a very violent sweating, was able 
to move one of his legs and some of his toes, the 
Angers and arms being almost entirely restored to 
their former strength." • • • 

" May 31. Two men visited the Indian village, 
where they purchased a dressed bearskin of a uni- 
form pale reddish brown colour, which the Indians 
called yackak, in contradistinction to hohhost^ or the 
white bear. This induced us to inquire more par- 
ticularly into their opinions as to the several species 
of bears ; and we produced all the skins of that ani* 
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mal which we had purchased. The natives imme- 
diately classed the white, the deep and the pale griz- 
zly red, the grizzly dark brown, in short, all those 
with the extremities of the hair of a white or frosty 
colour, without regard to the colour of the ground 
of the fur, under the name of hohhosL They as- 
sured us that they were all of the same species 
with the white bear ; that they associated together, 
had longer nails than the others, and never climbed 
trees. On the other hand, the animals with black 
skins, those which were black with a number of en- 
tire white hairs intermixed, or with a white breast, 
the uniform bay, and the brown and light reddish 
brown, tlyey ranged under the class yackah, and said 
they resembled each other in being smaller, in hav- 
ing shorter nails than the white bear, in climbing 
trees, and being so little vicious that they could be 
pursued with safety. This distinction of the In- 
dians seemed to be well founded, and we were in- 
clined to believe, 

" First, that the white or grizzly bear of this neigh- 
bourhood form a distinct species, which, moreover, 
are the same with those of the same colour on the 
upper part of the Missouri, where the other species 
is not found. 

•'Second, that the black and reddish brown, &c., 
are a second species, eqUally distinct from the white 
bear of this country, and from tyhe black bear on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which last two seem to 
form only one species. The common black bear is 
indee(^ unknown in this country; for the bear of 
which we are speaking, though in most respects 
similar, difibrs from it in having much finer, thicker, 
and longer hair, with a greater proportion of fur 
mixed with it, and also in having a variety of col- 
ours, while the common black bear has no intermix- 
ture or change of colour, but is of a uniform black.* 

* TowDsend, in hit Catalogue of the Quadrupeds of this 
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'* In the course of the day the natives brought as 
another of ouy|riginal stocli of horses, of which we 
had now recoWred all except two; and those, we 
were informed, were taken back by our Shoshonee 
guide when he returned home. They amofinted to 
sixty.five, most of them fine, strong, active animals, 
and in excellent order.** 

The next day, in crossing the river, they had the 
misfortune to lose all their remaining stock of mev- 
chandise. " We therefore," says the Journal, " cre- 
ated a new fund, by cutting off the buttons from oor 
clothes, and preparing some eye- water and basilicoa, 
to which were added a few vials and small tin boic- 
es, in which we had once kept phosphorus. With 
these articles two men set o|it in the morning, 

*^ June 2, to trade, and brought home three bushels 
of roots and some bread. In the mean time severe 
al hunters were sent out. The Indians informed ns 
that there were great numbers of moose to the 
southeast of the east branch of Lewises River, whic^ 
they called the Tommanamah. We had lately heajd, 
also, that some Indians, residing at a considerate 
distance, on the south side of the Kooskooskee, 
were in possession of two tomahawks, one of which 
had been left at our camp on Moscheto Creek, and 
the other had been stolen while we were with the 
Chopunnish in the autumn. This Last we were 
anxious to obtain, in order to give it to the relations 
of our unfortunate companion, Sergeant Floyd, to 
whom it once belonged. We therefore sent Drew- 
yer, with the two chiefs Neeshnepahkeeook and 
Hohastillpilp, to demand it. On their arrival, they 
found that the present possessor of it, who had pur- 
chased it of the thief, was at the point of death; 
and his relations were unwilling to give it up, as 

eountry, names four species of bears : The Grizzly Bear, or 
Unu* fnox of Zoologists ; the Black Bear, or Ur$u$ Americmui 
tha White Bear, and the Brown Bear. 
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tiity wished to bury it in the grave with the deceased. 
The influence of.Neeshnepahkeeook, however, at 
length prevailed ; and they consented to surrender 
the tomahawk on receiving two strands of beads 
and a handkerchief from Drewyer, and from each 
of the chiefs a horse, to be killed at the funeral of 
their kinsman, according to the custom of the coun- 
try. 

** Soon after their return, Sergeant Ordway and 
his party, who had been sent to procure fish, and 
for whose safety we had become extremely anxious, 
cacne back from Lewis's River with some roots and 
seventeen salmon. The distance, however, from 
which they had been brought was so great, that 
most of them were nearly spoiled ; but such as 
were still sound were very delicious, the flesh being 
of a fine rose colour, with a small mixture of yellow, 
and so fat that they cooked perfectly well without 
the addition of any oil or grease." • • • 

'* June 3. Finding that the salmon did not yet ap- 
pear along the shore, as the Indians had assured us 
they would, and that all the salmon which they 
themselves used were obtained from Lewis's River, 
we began to lose our hopes of subsisting on them. 
We were too poor, and at too great a distance from 
Lewis's River to obtain fish from thence ; and it was 
not probable that the river would fall sufficiently for 
the salmon to reach where we were before it would be 
necessary for us to leave. Our Indian friends were 
about sending an express over the mountains to 
Traveller's Rest, in order to procure intelligence 
from the Ootlashoots, a band of Flatheads who have 
wintered on the east side of the mountains ; and, as 
the route was deemed practicable for this express, 
we ako proposed setting out. The Indians, however, 
dissuaded us from it, as many of the creeks, they said, 
were still too deep to be forded, the roads very heavy 
and slippery, and there was no grass yet for our hor- 
. ses ; but that in twelve or fourteen days we should 
not have these obstacles to encounter.'^^J^il^ 
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''During the two following days we continued 
hunting in our own neighbournood, and by means off 
these efforts, and trading with the Indians for trifliiM^ 
articles, we succeeded in procuring as ranch bread 
and roots, besides other food, as would enable us to 
subsist while crossing the mountains. The old chief 
in the mean time gradually recovered the use of hn 
limbs, and our own man ws^ nearly restored to his 
former health." • • ♦ 

The next day they were informed by Neeshne- 
pahkeeook that his people would not accompany 
them to thCf Missouri, but Uiat some of their young 
men, as they had before promised^ should go witS 
them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

They join iathe Diversions of the WiUetpos Indians, a Tribe hICh 
erto unnoticed.— Joy of the Ptrtv at the prospect of ReUun 
ing. — Vegetation of the Roclty Mountaios.— Preparations to 
resume their Journey.— They set out, and arrive at Hungry 
Creek.— Difficulties that obstructed their Progress.— Comr 
pelted to return and wait for a Guide across the Mountains.— 
Their Distress for want of Provisions.— They tesoive to re- 
turn to tb« Quamash Flats.— Are at last so fortunate as to 
procure Indian Guides, with whom they resume their Jour* 
ney.— Dangers of the Route.— Scarcity of Provisions, and the 
Perils to which they were exposed, their Course lying along 
the ilidge of the Mountains. — Description of the warm 
Springs,.where tlie Party eocuip.— Foodnest of the Indiana 
for bathing in them. £ 



On the 7th they were engaged in preparing \ 
and saddles for their journey, having now res 
to start as soon as circumstances would in any \ 
permit. ^ 

** June 8. Cut IJfose visited us this morning with 
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ten or twelve warriors, among whom were two ber 
longing to a band of Chopunnish which we had not 
before seen, who called themselves Willetpos, and 
resided oa the south side of Lewis's River. One of 
them gave a good horse which he rode in exchange 
for one of ours which was in no condition to cross 
the mountains, on receiving a tomahawlc in addition. 
We were also so fortunate as to exchange two 
other horses for two that were much better, with- 
out giving anything else. After these important 
transactions, several foot-races were run between 
our men and the Indians: the latter, \|ho are very 
active, and fond of these races, proved themselves 
very expert, and one of them was as fleet as our 
swiftest runners. After the races were over, the 
men divided themselves into two parties, and played 
at prison bars ; an exercise which we were desirous 
of encouraging, as several of the party were becom- 
ing lazy from inaction. At night these games were 
concluded by a dance. One of the Indians told us 
that we could not pass the mountains before the 
next full moon, or about the first of July ; and that, 
if we attempted it before that time, the horses would 
be three days without food on the top of the mount- 
ains. This intelligence was by no means agreeable, 
as it excited doubts as to the most proper time for 
starting; but, having become very impatient, we 
were determined to run all hazards, and leave as 
^oon as the Indians generally considered the route 
practicable, which was about the middle of the pres- 
ent month. * 

***** June 9. Hohastillpilp, jrho had viisited us 
the day before, now left us, wi^^' other Indians, for 
; the plains near Lewis's River, where the whole na- 
*C^ *tldn were about to assemble. Broken Arm, too, with 
all his people, stopped on their way to the general 
rendezvous at the same place. "CJut Nose, or Neesh- 
Tiepahkeeook, borrowed a horseVgnd rode down a 
few miles after i»ome young eag^. He soon re- 
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torned with two of the gray kind, nearly grown, 
which he intended to raise for the sake of the feath« 
ers. The young chief who had some time before 
made us a present of two horses, came wiih a par- 
ty of his people and passed the night with us." • • * 

The river had now fallen about six feet, which 
might be regarded as a sure indication that most of 
the snow had melted on the mountains. They con- 
cluded, however, that it would be most prudent still 
to wait a day or two longer before they finally set 
out on their journey. 

"June 10. After collecting our horses," proceeds 
the Journal, " which took n)uch time, we set out at 
eleven o'clock for the Quamash Flats. Our slock was 
now very abundant, each man being well mounted, 
with a snmll load on a second horse, besides sever- 
al supernumerary ones, in case of accident or want of 
food. We ascended the rivpr hills, which are very 
high, and three miles in extent; our course being 
north 220 east, and then north 15*^ west for two 
miles, till we reached Collinses Creek. It was deep 
and difficult to cross, but we passed without any in- 
jury except wetting some of our provisions, and 
then proceeded due north for five miles to the east- 
ern edge of the Quamash Fiats, near where we had 
first met the Chopunnish in the autumn. We en- 
camped on the bank of a small stream, in a point 
of woods bordering an extensive level and beauti- 
ful prairie, which was intersected by several rivu- 
lets, and, as the quamash was now in blossom, pre- 
sented a perfect resemblance to a hike of clear water. 

" A party of Chopunnish, who had overtaken us 
a few miles above,, halted for the night with us, and 
mentioned that they too had come down to hunt in 
the fiats, though we had fears that they expected us 
to provide for them tluring their stay. 

*^ The country through which we passed was gen- 
erally free from stone, extremely fertile, and well 
supplied with timber, consisting of several species 
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of fir, long-leafed pine, and larch. The undergrowth 
was chokecherry near the water-courses, and scat- 
tered through ihe country were black alder, a large 
species of the reed-root now in bloom, a plant re- 
sembling the /^au^Tat/; in its leaf, and bearing a ben^ 
with five valves of a deep purple colour. There 
were also two species of sumach, the purple haw, 
sevenbark, service-berry, gooseberry, the honey- 
suckle bearing a white berry, and a species of dwarf 
pine ten or twelve feet high, which might be con- 
founded with the young pine of the long- leafed spe- 
cies, except that the former bears a cone of a glob- 
ular form, witli small scales, and that its leaves are 
in fascicles of two, resembling in length and appear- 
ance the common pitch pine. We also observed 
two species of wild rose, both quinquepetalous, both 
of a damask red colour, and similar in the stem ; 
but one of them was as large as the common red 
rose of our gardens ; its leaf, too, is somewhat lar- 
ger than that of the other species of wild rose, and 
the apex, as we saw them last year, was more than 
three timef the size of the common wild rose. 

*' We saw many sandhill cranes, and some ducks 
in the marshes near our camp ; likewise a great num- 
ber of burrowing squirrels, some of which we kill- 
ed, and found them as tender and well-flavoured as 
our gray squirrels." 

The hunters were sent out in different directions 
the next day, but with very indifferent success. Be- 
ing determined to start in earnest in the morning, 
they cut up and dried what meat they had, packed 
their baggage, and hoppled their horses, to be in 
readiness at an early hour. 

"June 15. The horses," proceeds the Journal, 
*' had strayed to such a distance that we could not 
collect them without great difficulty ; and, as it rain- 
ed very hard, we waited for it to abate. It soon, 
however, showed every appearance of a settled rain, 
and we therefore set out at ten o'clock. We cross- 
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ed the prairie ai the distance of eight miles, where 
we had sent our hunters, and found two deer which 
they had hung up for us. Two and a half miles far* 
ther we overtook them at Collinses Creek : they had 

»id a third deer. After dining, we proceeded up 
creek about half a mile; then, crossing through 
a high, broken country for about ten miles, reached 
an eastern branch of the same creek, near which 
we encamped in the bottom, after a ride of twenty- 
two miles. The rains had made the road very slip- 
lAry, and this, joined to the quantity of fallen tim- 
oer, rendered our progress slow and laborious. The 
country through which we passed had a thick growth 
of long-leafed pine, with some pitch pine, larch, 
white pine, white cedar or arbor vita of large sise, 
and a variety of firs. The undergrowth consisted 
chiefly of reed-root, from six to ten feet in height, 
with^ the other species already enumerated. The 
soil was in general good, and had somewhat of a 
red cast, like that near the Southwest Mountain in 
Virginia. We saw in the course of our ride the 
speckled woodpecker and the bee-martin, and found 
the nest of a humming-bird which had just begun to 
lay its eggs. 

" June 16. We" readily collected our horses, and, 
having taken bre^fast, proceeded at six o^clock up 
the creek, over handsome meadows of fine grass, 
and a great abundance of quamasK At the distance 
of two miles we crossed the creek, and ascended a 
ridge jn a direction towards the northeast. Fallen 
timber still obstructed our way so much, that it was 
eleven o^clock before we had made seven miles to a 
small branch of Hungry Cr6ek. In the hollows and 
on the north side of the hills large quantities of snow 
still remained, in some places to the depth of two or 
three feet Vegetation, too, was proportionably re- 
tarded, the dog-tooth violet being just in bloom, and 
the honeysuckle, whortlebeVry, and a small species 
of white maple were but bogin^ing to put forth their 
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leaTes. These appearances, in a part of the countiy 
comparatively low, were ill omens of the practical 
Mlity of crossing the mountains. But, being deter- 
mined to proceed, we halted merely to take a hasty 
meal while the horses were grazing, and then re- 
sumed our march. The route was through thick 
woods, and over high hills intersected by deep ra^- 
▼ines and obstruct^ by fallen timber. We found 
much difficulty, also, in following the road, the great- 
er part of it being now covered with snow, which 
lay in large masses eight or ten feet deep, and would 
have been wholly impassable had it not been suffi- 
ciently firm to bear our horses. Early in the even^ 
ing we reached Hungry Creek, at the place where 
Captain Clarke had left a horse for us as we passed 
in September ; and, finding a small glade with some 
crass, though not enough for our horses, we thought 
It better to halt for the night, lest by going farther 
we should find nothing for them to eat. Hungry 
Creek was small at this place, but deep, and dis- 
charged, a torrent of water perfectly transparent, 
and cold as ice. During the fifteen miles of our 
route this day the principal timber was' the pitch 
pine, the white pine, larch, and fir. The long-leafed 
pine extends but a small distance on this side of 
CoUins's Creek, and the white cedar does not reach 
beyond the branch of Hungry Creek on which we 
dined. In the early part of the day we saw the col- 
umbine, the blue bell, and the yellow fiowerin| pea 
in bloom. There was also on these mountains a 
great quantity of angelica, stronger to the taste, and 
more highly scented, than that common in the Uni^ 
ted States. The smell is very pleasant, and the na- 
tives, after drying and cutting it into small pieces, 
wear it in strings around their necks. 

" June 17. The air We found pleasant during the 
day, but, notwithstanding the shortness of the nights, 
it became very cold before morning. At an early 
liour we collected our horses and proceeded down 
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tlie creek, which we crossed twice with much diffi- 
culty and danger, on account of its depth and rapid* 
ity. We avoided two other crossings of the same 
kind by passing over a. steep and rocky b|ll. At 
the distance' of seven miles, the road began to as- 
cend the main ridges which divide the waters of the 
Chopunnish and Kooskooskee Rivers. We followed 

' it up a mountain for about three miles, when we 
found ourselves enveloped in snow, from twelve to 
fifteen feet in depth, even on the south side, with the 
fullest exposure to the sun. Winter now presented 
itself to us in all its rigours : the air was keen and 
frosty, no vestige of vegetation was to be seen, and 
our hands and feet were benumbed with cold. We 

, halted at the sight of this new difficulty^ 

r '* To wait till the snows on the mountains had dis* 
solved so as to enable us to distinguish the road, 
would, we kiiew, defeat our design of returning to 
the United States this season. We found, also, that 
as the snow bore our horses very well, travelling 
was infinitely easier than it had been last fall, when 
the rocks and fallen timber so much obstructed our 
march. But it would require five days to reach the 
fish- wears at the, mouth of Colt Creek, even if we 
should succeed in following the proper ridges of the 
mountains ; and the danger of missing our way was 
exceedingly great, as every track was covered with 
snow. During these Rve days, too, we should have 
no chance of finding either grass or underwood for 

- our horses. To proceed, therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, would be to hazard our being bewilder- 
ed in the mountains, to ensure the loss of our horses, 
and, should we even be so fortunate ^s to escape 
with our lives, we might be obliged to abandon aU 
our papers and collections. It was accordingly de- 
cided not to venture any farther ; to deposite here all 
the baggage and provisions for which we had no im- 
mediate use, and, reserving only subsistence for a 
lew days, return, while our horses wye yet stronj^ 
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lo soQie spot where we might live by hunting till a 
guide could be procured to conduct us across the 
oiountains. Our baggage was placed on scaffolds 
and carefully covered, as were also the instruments 
and papers, which we thought it safer to leave than 
10 risk them over the roads and creeks by which we 
had come. Having completed this operation, we 
set out at one o'clock, and, retracing our steps, 
leached Hungry Creek, which we ascended for two 
miles, and, finding some scanty grass, encamped for 
the night. The rain fell during the greater part of 
the evening ; and, as this was the first time that we 
had ever b^n compelled to make a retrograde move- 
ment, we feared that it might depress the spirits of 
the men ; but, though somewhat dejected at the cir- 
cumstance, the obvious necessity precluded all re- 
pining. During the night our horses strayed in 
search of food to a considerable distance among the 
thick timber on the hill sides, nor could we collect 
them till nine o'clock the next morning, 

" June 18. Two of them were, however, still miss- 
ing, and we directed two of the party to remain and 
look for them. At the same time we despatched 
Drewyer and Shannon to the Chopunnish, in the 
plains beyond the Kooskooskee, in order to hasten 
the arrival of the Indians who it had been promised 
should accompany us, or, at any rate, to procure a 
guide to conduct us to Traveller's Rest. For this 
purpose they took a rifle, as a. reward to any one 
who would engage to go with us, with directions to 
increase the reward, if necessary, by an offer of two 
other guns to be given immediately, and ten horses 
at the Palls of the Missouri : we then resumed our 
route." ♦ • • They proceeded on to CoUins's Creek, 
where they halted for the night. Although numer- 
ous tracks of deer were seen, the hunters did not 
succeed in killins any. 

They remained at their encampment on Collinses ^ 
Creek the two following days, but, as they had but 
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little success in procuring game, they resolved tc^ 
return to Quamash Flats. On the 19th, the two men 
who had been left behind returned, without having 
been able to find the missing horses. 

*' June 21. The mortification of being obliged to 
retrace our steps," continues the Journal, " rendered 
still more tedious a route everywhere so obstructed 
by brush and fallen timber that it could not be pass- 
ed without difficulty, and even danger to our horses. 
One of these poor creatures wounded himself so 
badly in jumpnig over some fallen logs, that he was 
rendered unfit for use, and sickness Imd deprived us 
of the service of another. At the p^ss of Collins's 
Creek we met two Indians, who returned with us 
about half a mile to a spot where we had slept in 
September, and where we now halted to dine and let 
our horses graze. These Indiai;is had four supernu- 
merary horses, and were on their way to cross the 
mountains. They had seen Drewyer and Shannon, 
who, they said, would not return for two days. We 
pressed them to remain with us till that time, in or- 
der to conduct us over the mountains; to which 
they consented, and deposited their stores of roots 
and bread in the hushes at a little distance. Afte" 
dinner we left three men to hunt till our return, and 
then proceeded ; but we had not^gone more than two 
miles, when the Indians halted in a small prairie, 
where they promised to remain at least two nights, 
if we did not come back sooner. We left them, and 
at about seven in the evening found ourselves at oar 
old encampment on the Flats, and were glad to find 
that four of the hunters whom we had sent ahead 
had killed a deer for supper. 

** June 23. At daylight all the hunters set out, and^ 
traversing the whole pountry, were much more suc- 
cessful than we had even hoped, for they brought in 
eight deer and three bear. Hearing, too, that salmon 
were now abundant in the Kooskooskee, we de- 
qmtched a man to oar former statioa above Col* 
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lins^s Creek, for the purpose of purchasing some 
with a few beads which had been found accidentally 
in one of our waistcoat pockets. He did not return 
in the evening, nor had we heard from Drewyer and 
Shannon, who we began to fear had found much 
difficulty in engaging a guide ; and we were also ap- 
prehensive that the two Indians might set out the 
next day for the mountains. Early in the morning, 
therefore, 

" Jujie 23, we despatched two hunters to prevail 
on them, if possible, to remain a day or two longer ; 
and if they persisted in going on, they were to ae- 
company them, with the three men at Collinses 
Creek, and mark the route as far as Traveller's Rest, 
where Ihey were to remain till we joined them' by 
following the same road. 

" Our fears for the safety of Drewyer, Shannon, 
and Whitehouse were fortunately relieved by their 
return in the afternoon. The former brought three 
Indians, who promised to go with us to the Falls of 
the Missouri for the compensation of two guns. 
One of them was the brother of Cut Nose, and the 
other two had each given us a horse at the house 
of Brpken Arm ; and as they were men of good 
character, and respectable in. the nation, we had the 
fairest prospect of being well served. We therefore 
secured our horses near the camp, and at an early 
hour the next morning, 

" June 24, set out on our second attempt to cross 
the mountains. On reaching Collins's Creek we 
found only one of our men, who informed us that, a 
short time before he arrived, the two Indians, tired 
of waiting, had set out, and the other four men had 
accompanied them, as they were directed. After 
halting, we went on to Fish Creek, the branch of 
Hungry Creek where we had slept on the I9th in- 
stant. Here we overtook two of the party who had 
gone on with the Indians, and who had been fortu- 
nate enough to persuade them to wait for us. Dii> 
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riDg their stay at Collinses Creek they had killed only 
a single deer, and of this they had been very liber- 
al to the Indians, in order to induce them to remain, 
so that they were without provisions ; and two of 
them had set out for another branch of Hungry Creek, 
where we would meet them the next day. 

" In the evening, the Indians, to bring fair weath- 
er, as they said, for our journey, set fire to the 
woods. As these consisted chiefly of tall fir-trees, 
with very numerous dried branches, the blaze was 
almost instantaneous; and as the flames mounted 
to the tops of the highest trees, it resembled a splen- 
did display of fireworks. In the morning, 

'' June 25, one of our guides complained of being 
sick : a symptom by no means pleasant, as sickness 
with an Indian is generally the pretext for abandon- 
ing an enterprise which he dislikes. He promised, 
however, to overtake us, and we therefore left him 
with his two companions, and set out at an early 
hour. At eleven o'clock we halted for dinner at the 
branch of Hungry Creek, and here we found our 
two men, who had killed nothing. Here, too, we 
were joined, rather unexpectedly, by our guides, who 
now appeared disposed to be faithful to their engage- 
ments. The Indian, indeed, was really sick; and 
having no covering except a pair of moccasins and 
an elkskin dressed without the hair, we supplied him 
with a buffalo robe.* 

** In the evening we arrived at Himgry Creek, and 
halted for the night about a mile and a half below 
our encampment of the 16th. 

'* June 26. Having collected our horses and taken 
breakfast, we set out at six o'clock, pursuing our for- 
mer route, and at length began to ascend for the 
second time the ridge of mountains. Near the 
snowy region we killed two small black pheasants 
and one of the speckled kind. These birds generd- 
ly frequent the higher parts of the mountains, where 
they feed on the leaves of the pine and fir; but both 
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kinds appear to be solitary and silent, as we nev^ 
heard either of them make any noise ; and the In- 
dians told us that they did not drum in flying, nor 
make a whirring sound with their wings. On reach- 
ing the top of the mountain. We found our deposite 
perfectly safe. The snow in the neighbourhood had 
melted nearly four feet since the 17th. By meastir- 
ing it accurately, and comparing it with a mark 
which we had then made, we found the general depth 
to have been ten feet ten inches, though in some 
t>laces still greater; but at this time it was about 
seven feet. It required two hours to arrange our 
baggage, and prepare a hasty meal, after which the 
guides urged us to ^et off, as we had a long ride to 
make before we should i*each a spot where there 
was grass for our horses. We accordingly mount- 
ed, and, following their steps, sometimes crossed 
abruptly ste^ep hills, and then wound along their sides, 
near tremendous precipices, where, had our horses 
slipped, we should have been irrecoverably loit 
Our route lay along the ridgy mountains which sep- 
arate the waters of the KooSkooskee and Chopun- 
nish, and above the heads of all the streams, so that 
we met no running water. The whole country was 
completely covert with snOw, except occasionally 
a few square feet of earth a.t the roots of some trees, 
round which it had dissolved. We passed our camp 
of the 18th of September, and late in the evening 
reached a spot where we encamped, near a good 
spring of water. It was on the steep side of a mount- 
ain, with no wood, and a fair southern aspect, from 
which the snow seemed to have disappeared for about 
ten days, and an abundant growth of young grass, like 
greensward, had sprung up. There was also a species 
of grass not unlike flag, with a broad succulent leaf, 
and which is confined to the upper parts of the high- 
est mountains. It is a favourite food with horses, 
but it was then either covered with snow, or just 
making its appearance. There is $i third plant p^ 
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ociliar to the same regions, a species of whortleber- 
ry; and there are also large quantities of a species 
of bear-grass, which, though it grows luxuriantly 
over all these mountains, and preserves its verdure 
during the whole winter, is never eaten by horses. 

** In the night there camc^ to our camp a Chopun- 
nish, who had followed us with the view of accoin^ 
panying ns to the Falls of the Missouri. We now 
learned that the two youn^ Indians whom we had 
net on the 31st, and detamed several days, were 
merely going on a party of pleasure to the Ootla- 
shoots, or, as they call them, Shallees, a band of 
Tushepahs who live on Clarke's River, near Trav- 
eller's Rest^ £arly the next morning, 

**June 27, we resumed our journey over the 
heights and steep hills of the same great ridge. At 
eightmiles' distance we reached an eminence where 
the Indians had raised a conical mound of stone, six 
or eight feet high, on which was fixed a pine pole 
about fifteen feet high. Here we halted and snKHced 
for some time, at the request of the Indians, who 
told us that, in passing 1he mountains with their fam« 
Hies, some men £ure usually sent on foot from ihJB 
place to fish at the entrance of Colt Creek, rejoining 
the main party at the Ruamash Glade at the head 
of the Koosl^oofkee. From the elevated point where 
we now were, we had a commanding view of the 
surrounding mountains, which so completely enclo* 
Bed us, that, although we had once passed them, we 
might have almost despaired of ever escaping frpm 
them but for the assistance of the Indians. The 
marks on the trees, which had been our chief de- 
pendance, were much fewer and more difficult to be 
distinguished than we bad expected ; but our guides 
traversed this trackless region with a kind of in- 
stinctive sagacity : they never hesitated, nor were 
they ever embarrassed ; and so unerring was their 
course, that wherever the snow had disappeared for 
even a hundred paces, they found at once the stun- 
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' road, y^hh tbeir aid the snow was soaitielT a 
disadvantage; for, although we were often obliged to 
slule down, the fallen timber and the rocks, which 
were now covered, had been much more trouble- 
some when we passed in the autumn. Tiie travel^ 
ling was, indeed, comparatively pleasant, as well as 
more rapid, the snow being granular and without 
crust, and sufficiently hard to prevent the horses 
from sinking more than two or tnree inches. After 
the san had been on it for some hours it became 
softer tlian early in the morning, but the horses were 
almost always able to get a sure foothold. 

** After some time we resumed our route, and at 
the distance of three miles descended a steep mount- 
ain, when, crossing two branches of the Ohopunnish 
River just above their forks, we began to mount a 
second ridge. Along this we proceed for some 
time, and at the distance of seven miles reached our 
camp of the 16th of September. Near this pkce 
we crossed three smaU branches of the Chopunnish, 
and then ascended a second dividing ridge, along 
which we continued for ni^ miles, when it became 
somewhat lower, and we halted for the night ini a 
position similar to that where we had encamped the 
preceding evening. 

*♦ We had now travelled twenty-eijht miles with- 
out taking the loads from our horses or giving them 
anything to eat ; and as the snow where we halted 
bad not entirely melted, there was but little grass. 
Aiaong Other plants we observed great quantities c^ 
the white lily, with reflected petals, which were now 
Sn bloom, and in the same fbrwardness as in the 
plains on the 10th of May. As for ourselves, our 
stock of meat being entirely gone, we distributed to 
each mess a pint of bear's oil, which, with some 
boiled roots, made an agreeable repast. We saw 
several black-tailed or mule-deer, but could not get 
a shot at them^ and were informed that there were 
great numbers of elk in the valley, near the fishexy 
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on the Koo^ooskee. Ttie Indians also 'asseHed 
that on the mountains to our right there were large 
numbers of what they call white buffulo, or mount- 
ain sheep. Our horses had strayed some distance 
in quest of food, and in the morning, ~ 

" June 28, when tfiey were brought in, exhibited 
rather a gaunt appearance. The Indians promised, 
however, that we should reach some good grass by 
noon, and we set out after an early breakfast. Our 
route lay along the dividing ridge and across a very 
deep hollow, till at the distance of six miles we 
reached our camp of the 16th of September. A mile 
and a half farther we passed a road from the right, 
immediately on the dividing ridge, leading to the 
fishery. We went on, as we had done during the 
former part of the route, over deep snows, when, 
having made thirteen miles, twe>came to the side of 
a mountain just above the fishery, which, having no 
timber and a southern exposure, the snow had dis- 
appeared from it, and there was, an abundance of fine 
grass. Our horses were very hungry as well as 
greatly fatigued, and as there was no other spot 
within our reach this evening where we should find 
food for them, we determined to encamp, though it 
was not yet midday. A.^ there was no water m the 
neiffhbourhoo4t we melted snow for cooking, and 
^arly in the morning, 

" June 29, continued along the ridge we had been 
following for several days, till at the end of five miles 
it terminated ; and now, bidding adieu to the snows 
which we had been travei^ine, we descended lo the 
main branch of the Kooskooskee. Oa reaching the 
water side we found a deer which had been left for 
us by two of our hunters, who had been despatched 
at an early hour to the warm springs, and which 

K roved a very seasonable addition to our food ; for, 
aving neither meat nor oil, we were reduced to a 
diet of roots, without salt or any other addition. At 
this place (about a mile and a half from the point 
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where Quj^mash Creek falls in from the northeast) 
the Kooskooskee is about thirty yards wide, and 
CUDS with great velocity over a bed, like those of aU 
the mountain streams, composed of pebbles. Wi 
forded the river, and ascended for two miles the 
steep acclivities of a mountain, and at its summit 
found, coming in from the right, the old road which 
we had passed on our route in the autumn. It was 
now much plainer and more beaten, which the In^ 
dians told us was owing to the frequent visits of the 
Ootlashoots from the valley of Clarke's River to the 
fishery, though there was no appearance of their 
having been here this spring. Twelve miles from 
our camp we halted to graze our horses on the flats 
of the Quamash Creek. These form a handsome 
plain of fifty acres in extent, covered with an abim- 
dance of quamash^ and seem to be one of the princi<< 
pal stopping places of the Indians in crossing the 
mountains. We saw here several young pheasants, 
and killed one of the small black kind, which was the 
first we had observed below the region of snow. In 
the neighbourhood were also seen the tracks of two 
barefoot Indians, which our companions supposed 
to be Ootlashoots who had fled in distress from the 
Bahkees. Here, too, we discovered that two of our 
horses were missing. We sent two men in quest 
of them, and then went on seven miles farther to the 
warm springs, where we arrived early in the aAer- 
noon. The two hunters who had been sent forward 
in the morning had collected no game, nor were sev- 
eral others who went out after our arrival more 
successful. We therefore had a prospect of contin- 
uing our usual diet of roots, when late in the after- 
noon the men returned with the stray horses and a 
deer for supper. 

** These warm springs are situated at the foot of 
a hill on the north side of Traveller's Rest Creek, 
which is ten yards wide at this place. They issue 
from the bottoms and through the interstices of i 

Vol, IL— Y 
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my freestone roek, which rises in irregular ra 
yound their lower side. The principal spring, whick 
Che Indians have formed into a bath by stopping tb# 
run with stones and pebbles, is of about the sam* 
lemperature as the warmest bath used at the Hot 
Springs in Virginia. Captain Lewis could with dil^ 
llculty remain in it nineteen minutes, and was then 
•ffected with a profuse perspiration. The two other 
springs are much hotter, their temperature being 
equal to that of the warmest of the Hot Springs in 
Virginia. Our men, as well as the Indians, amused 
^emselves with going into the bath : the latter, ac* 
eording to the universal custom among them, first 
entering the hot bath, where they remained as long 
as they could bear the heat, then plunging into the 
creek, which was now of an icy coldness, and re* 
fieating this operation^ several times, but always 
snding with the warm bath." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TIm Vuift proceeding on their Joeraey willi their Intal 
Guides, agree to divide, take separate Routes, and meet agaia 
at the Mouth of the Yellowstone Kiver.— Captain Lewis, 
with nine Men, proceeds op the eastern Branch of Clarke'e 
River, and takes leav« of tne Indian Guides.— DescriptioB of 
At Branch, ind CtiaTBCter of the surrounding Couotr 
The CokaUhisbkit RiTer.->They arrivo at the Kidge divk 

the Missouri from the Columbia Kiver.— Meet with the But 

and Brown Bear.— Immense Herds of Bufi&lo seen on tb^ 
Borders of Medicine River.— The Party encamp on White 
Bear Island.— Singeter Adventure that befell M*Neil.— Ca^ 
tejn Lewis, witb tbpee of bi« Paftv* procecdf to explore IM 
Source of Maria's River.— Tansy Kiver.— He reaches the dtt 
viding Lioe of these two Streams.-*- General Character of the 
■orrounding Country. 

Tas mtxt day they proceeded along Travetter^ 
Bem Creek, and» aft^ making thtrty-two niilt% 
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l^^ed fbr tbe night tm iU south side^ near wheri il 
tnters Clarke's Hiver. In the course of the day 
lh*y killed six deer, of which there were great nuni» 
tara, as well as bighorn aud elk, in the neighbourhood 

**^ July 1. We had now,** continues the Journal^ 
'^itiade one hundred and fifty-six miles from the 
Qaamash Fiats to the mouth of Traveller's Re«l 
Creek. Here we proposed to separate ; and it wai 
accordingly resolved to remain a day or two, to re* 
Dretth ourselves and the horses, which had borne the 
Journey extremely well, and were still in fine order^ 
though they required a little rest. We had hoped 
So meet some of the Ootlashoots at this' place, but 
too tracks of them were to be seen. Our Indian 
companions expressed much anxiety lest they should 
tare been cut off by the Pahkees during the winter^ 
mnd alluded to the tracks of the two barefooted per* 
tons as a proof how much they must have been 
distressed. 

"We now formed the following plan of opera* 
tions: Captain Lewis, with nine men, was to pursue 
%hs most direct route to the Falls of the Missouri, 
where three of his party were to be left, to prepare 
oarriages for transporting the baggage and canoes 
across the portage. With the remaining six he was 
to ascend Maria's River, to explore the country, and 
Ascertain whether any branch of it reached as far 
aorth as the latitude of fifty degrees, after which h» 
would descend that river to its mouth. The rest Of 
the party were to accompany Captain Clarke to the 
bead of Je^erson River, whi^h Sergeant Ordway 
and nine men would descend with the canoes and 
other articles deposited there. Captain Clarke's 

farty, which would then be reduced to ten, would 
roceed to the Yellowstone at its nearest approach 
to the Three Forks of the Missouri, where ho would 
tmiM canoes, descend that river with seven of his 
darty, and wait at its mouth till the rest should join 
bim. Sergeant Pryor» with the two others, would 
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take the horses by land to the Mandans, and fh>jii 
that nation go to the British posts uu the Assiniboin, 
with a letter to Mr. Henry, to induce him to endeav- 
our to prevail on some of the Sioux chiefs to ac- 
company him to the city of Washington." 

Having concluded on these arrangements, they bo* 
sied themselves with putting their arms in oider: 
the hunters were also sent out, and had good suc- 
cess in killin|[ deer. 

"The Indians who had accompanied us," pro- 
ceeds the narrative, *' proposed leaving us here, in 
order to seek their friends the Ootlashoots ; but we 
prevailed on them to accompany Captain Lewis a 
part of his route, so as to show him the shortest 
lt)ad to the Missouri, and in the mean time amused 
them with conversation, and with running races both 
on foot and on horseback, in both of which they 
proved themselves hardy, athletic, and active. To 
the chief Captain Lewis presented a small medal 
and 'a gun, as a reward for having guided us across 
the mountains; and, in return, the customary civility 
was observed of exchanging names, by which the 
former acauired the title of Yomekollick, or White 
Bearskin Unfolded. The Chopunnish who had over* 
taken us on the 26th made us a present of an ex* 
cellent horse for the good advice we had given him, 
and as a proof, also, of his attachment to the whites, 
and of his desire to be at peace with the Pahkeea. 
The next morning, 

*' Julv 3, all our preparations being completed, we 
•addled our horses, land the two parties which had 
been so long companions now separated, with an 
anxious fiope of soon meeting, after each had ac* 
complished its destined purpose. 

" The nine men and five Indians who accompanied 
Captain Lewis proceeded in a direction due north, 
down the west side of darkens River. Half a mile 
from the camp we forded Traveller's Rest Creek» 
and two and a half miles farther passed a westera 
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Vttnch of the riv6r: one mile beyond thi^ wis it 
ioiail creek on the eastern side, anda mile lower 
^wn, the entrance of the eastern branch of the rt1^ 
er. This stream is from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty yards wide, and its watefrs, which are di»> 
eharged through two channels, were more turbid 
than that of the main river. The latter is one hu»- 
dred atid fifty yards in width, and waters an exten- 
•tTO level plain and prairie, the lower parts of whick 
•re Ornamented with the long-leafed pine and cotton- 
wood, while the tops of the hills are covered witk 
fine, larch, and fir. We proceeded two miles far- 
tfief, to a place where the Indians advised us ie 
cross ; but, having no boats, and wood being scarce^ 
foar hours were spent in collecting sufficient timber 
to make three small rafts, on which, with some dif«> 
fioulty and danger, we passed the river. We theft 
drove our horses into the water, and they swam t* 
ttke opposite shore ; but the Indians crossed on horse^ 
back, drawing, at the same time, their baggage alongw 
tide of them, in small vessels made of deerskiik 
The whole party being now reassembled, we pro^ 
eeeded three miles farther, and encamped about sun^ 
iet at a small creek. The Indians now pointed out 
to us a road at no great distance, which, they said, 
would lead up the eastern branch of Clarke's River, 
to another river called Cokalahishkit, or the Rivit 
^ the Road to the Buffaloes, and thence to Medicine 
River and the Falls of the Missouri. They added, 
that not far from the dividing ridge of the waters of 
Clarke's River and the Missouri the roads forked* 
and, though both led to the Falls, the left-hand route 
was the best. The road was so well beaten that we 
could no longer mistake it, and, having now shown 
US the way, they were anxious to go on in quest of 
their friends the Shalees ; besides which, they fear- 
ed, by venturing farther with us, that they might en- 
counter the Pahkees, we having in the afternoon 
seen the fresh track of a horse, which they believed 
Y2 
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to be that of a Shalee scout. We could not insist 
on their remaining longer with us ; and as they had 
so kindly conducted us across the mountains, we 
were desirous of giving them a supply of provisionSt 
and therefore distributed to them the half of three 
deer, and our hunters were ordered to go out emrlj 
in the morning in hopes of adding to the stock. 

" The horses suffered so dreadfully from the mos- 
chetoes, that we were obliged to kindle large fires, 
and place the poor animals in the midst of the 
smoke." • • • 

*' July 4. We smoked a farewell pipe with our es- 
timable Indian companions, who expressed the greats 
est regret at parting with us, which they felt the 
more, because of their fears, which they did not con- 
ceal, of our being cut off by the Pahkees. We also 
gave them a shirt, a handkerchief, and a small quan- 
tity of ammunition. The meat which they received 
from us they dried, and left it at this place as a stock 
for their homeward journey. This circumstance 
convinced us that there was no route along Clarke's 
Hiver to the plains on the Columbia so near or so 
«H)d as that by which we had come ; for, although 
these people meant to go several days' journey down 
the former river to look for the Shalees, yet they 
intended returning home by the same pass of the 
mountains through which they had conducted as. 
This route is used also by all the nations with whom 
we became acquainted west of the mountains that 
are in the habit of visiting the plains of the Misson- 
ri ; while, on the other side, all the war-paths of tke 
Pahkees, which run into this valley of Clarke's Rir- 
er, concentrate at Traveller's Rest, beyond which 
these people have never ventured to the west." • • • 

After taking leave of their Indian friends, they 
proceeded up the eastern branch of Clarke's River 
for ten miles, when they came to the Cokalahishkit, 
a deep and rapid stream, sixty yards broad, empty- 
ing into it ; and turning up this stream in a due r — 
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coarse, at the distance of eight miles they encamps 
ed for the night. 

The road continued to extend along this river most 
of the following day, during which they came to a 
considerable stream emptying into it from the north, 
which they called Werner's Creek ; and, after ma- 
king a distance of twenty-eight miles, they encamped 
near the entrance of another creek, to which they 
gave the name of Seaman's Creek. The country 
through which they passed consisted of plains and 
prairies. 

" July 6. At sunrise," proceeds the Journal, " we 
continued our course eastward along the river. At 
aeven miles' distance we passed the north fork of 
the Cokalahishkit, a deep and rapid stream, fdfty- 
fLve yards in width, and, like the main branch itself, 
somewhat turbid, though the other streams of this 
countr}' are clear. Seven miles farther the river 
enters the mountains, and here end the extensive 
prairies on this side, though they widen in their 
course towards the southeast, and form ian Indian 
)route to Dearborn's River, and thence to the Missou- 
ri. From the multitude of knobs irregularly scat- 
tered through this country, Captain Lewis called it 
the Prairie of the Knobs. It abounds in game, as 
we saw goats, deer, great numbers of the burrow- 
ing squirrels, some curlews, bee-martins, woodpeck- 
ers, plover, robins, doves, ravens, hawks, ducks, a 
Yariety of sparrows, and yesterday observed swans 
on Werner's Creek. Among the plants we observ- 
ed the southern wood, and two other species of 
shrubs, of which we preserved specimens.*' ♦ • • 

'* July 7. We proceeded through a beautiful plain,'* 
says the Journal, " on the north side of the river, 
which seemed here to abound in beaver. On the 
low grounds there was much timber, and the hills 
were covered chiefly with pitch pine, that of the 
long leafed kind having disappeared since we left the 
Prairie of the Knobs. At the distance of twelve 
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miles we left the river, or rather the creek, and h««* 
ing for four miles crossed two ridges in a direction 
north 15^ east, again strack to the right, proceeding 
through a narrow bottom coirered with low willow* 
and grass, and abundantly supplied with both deer 
and beaver. After travelling seven miles we reaolK 
ed the foot of a ridge, which we ascended in a direc« 
lion north 45° east, through a low gap of easy as^ 
dent from the westward ; and, on descending it, wer« 
delighted at discovering that this was the dividlag 
ridge between the waters of the Columbia and thoai 
of the Missouri. From this gap Fort Mountain is 
about twenty miles in a northeastern direetioiL 
We now wound through the hills and mountatDa» 
passing several rivulets which ran to the right, and 
at the distance of nine miles from the gap encamped, 
having made thirty-two miles. We procured som« 
beaver, and this morning saw tracKS of bnffaliH 
from which it appears that those animals do some^ 
times penetrate a short distance among the moiu^ 
ains. 

** July 8. At three miles from our camp we reacb« 
eda stream issuing from the mountains to the south* 
west. It contains water oiily for a width of thirty 
feet, but its bed is more than three times that breadtin 
and from the appearance of the roots and trees ia 
the neighbouring bottom, its current must sometimes 
fun with great violence : we called it Dearbora't 
River. Half a mile farther we observed from a 
height the Shishequaw Mountain, a high, insula^ 
ted eminence of a conical form, standing several 
miles in advance of the eastern range of the Rocky 
Mountains, and then about eight miles from us, and 
immediately on our road, which was in a northwetl 
direction. But, as our object was to strike MediciiM 
ftiver, and hunt down to its mouth, we determined 
to leave the road, and therefore proceeded due norths 
through an open plain, till we reached Shishe^uaW 
^reek, a stream about twenty yards wide, with a 
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eoosiderable quantity of timber on its low grounds. 
Here we halted and dined ; and now felt, by the lux« 
ury of our food, that we were approaching once more 
the plains of the Missouri, so rich in game. We 
saw a great number of deer, goats, and wolves, and 
some barking squirrels, and for the first time caught 
a distant prospect of two buffalo. After dinner we 
followed the Shishequaw for six and a half miles, to 
its entrance into Medicine River, and ahmg the banks 
of this river for eight miles, when we encamped on 
a large island. The bottoms continued low,Jevel, 
and extensive ; the plains, too, were level ; but the 
soil of neither was fertile, as it consisted of a light- 
coloured earth intermixed with a proportion of grav- 
el : the grass in both was generally about nine inch- 
es high. Captain Lewis here shot a large wolf, re- 
markable for being almost white. We had made 
twenty eight miles." • • • 

It rained the whole of the next day, and they ad. 
vanced but eight miles, over extensive bottom lands 
tolerably well supplied with the narrow-leafed Cot- 
tonwood. 

" July 10. We set out early, and proceeded through 
a country similar to that of yesterday, with wide- 
leafed Cottonwood occasionally along the borders of 
the bottoms, though for the most part ihe low grounds 
were without timber. In the plains were great 
quantities of two species of prickly pear, then in 
bloom. Gooseberries of the common red kind were 
in abundance, and just beginning to ripen, but there 
were no currants. The river had now widened to 
a hundred yards ; was deep, crowded with islands, 
and in many parts rapid. At the distance of seven- 
teen miles the timber disappeared totally from the 
bottoms. About this time the wind, which had be- 
fore blown on our backs, and put the elk on their 
guard, shifted round, and we shot three of them and 
brown bear. Captain Lewis halted to skin them, 
while two of the men took the pack-horses forward 
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lo seek for a place to encamp. It was nine o*clo6k 
before he overtook ihem, at the distance of sei^ft 
miles, in the first grove of cottonwood. They h$4 
been pursued as they came along by a very larg^ 
bear, on which they were afraid to fire, lest thcit 
horses, being unaccustomed to the report of a gun^ 
fnight take fright and throw them. This eircum* 
stance reminded us of the ferocity of these animall 
\rhen we were before near this place, and adfnonis^*^ 
ed us to be very cautious. We saw vast nnmberl 
t>f buffalo below us, which kept up a dreadful bellow^ 
ing during the night. With all our exertions we weni 
Unable to advance more than twenty-foar n\i\^ 
Owing to the miry state of the ground, occasioned 
by the rain. The next morning, however, 

"July 11, was fair, and enlivened by multitodcA 
of birds, which sang delightfully in the clusters of 
cottonwood. The hunters were sent down Me^ 
Cine River in pursuit of elk, while Captain Lewis 
crossed the high plain, in a direction 76** east, t* 
White Bear Island, a distance of eight miles, and 
here they joined him. They had seen some elk; 
but in this neighbourhood the bnflfalo were in such 
numbers, that on a moderate computation there conM 
Hot have been fewer than ten thousand within a eir« 
cuit of two miles. At this season they are heard 
bellowing in every direction, so as to form an al- 
tnq$t continual roar, which at first alarmed our hor< 
9es, which, being from the west of the mountains^ 
were unaccustomed to the noise and appearance or 
these animals. Among the smaller game were tb« 
brown thrush, pigeons, doves, and a beantiful bird 
called the buffalo- pecker. 

** Immediately on our arrival we began to htmli 
and by three in the afternoon had collected a stoct 
of fbod and hides sufficient for our purpose. W# 
then made two canoes, one in the form of a basid^ 
like those used by the Mandans, the other consistint 
of two skins, in a form of our own invention. They 
were completed the next morning, 
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^ Jaly 13 ; but the wind continued so high that i| 
ras not till towards night that we could cross Uu| 
river in tliem. la the mean time nearly the whol4 
day was consumed in seeking after our horses, whicii 
had disappeared during the night; and seven of them 
were not recovered at dark, Drewyer being still ia 
quest of them." • • • 

•* July 13. We formed our camp this morning at 
oar old station, near the head of White Bear Islanc), 
and immediately set to work in making gear. O0 
opening the eache^ we found the bearskins entirely 
destroyed by the water, which in a flood of the riv- 
er had penetrated to them. All the specimens of 
plants, too, were 'unfortunately lost : the chart of 
^e Missouri,' however, still remained unhurt, an4 
several articles contained in trunks and boxes had 
saflfered but little injury; but a vial of laudanum 
had lost its stopper, and the liquid had run into a 
drawer of medicines, which it spoiled beyond recov* 
©ry. The moschetoes were so troublesome that 
it was impossible even to write without a moscheto 
bier. 'I'he buffalo were leaving us fast, on their 
way to the southeast. 

•• July 14. We continued making preparations for 
transporting our articles, and, as the old deposite was 
too damp, we secured the trunks on a high scaffold, 
covered with skins, among the thick brush on a large 
island : a precaution against the Indians, should tl^y 
visit as before the main party arrived. The car* 
liag e wheels were in good order, and the iron frame 
of the boat had not suffered materially. The buffalo 
had now nearly disappeared, leaving behind them a 
number of large wolves who were prowling about us* 

** July 16. To our great joy, Drewyer now return* 
ed from his long search after the horses; for we had 
concluded from his protracted stay that he had probh 
ably met with a bear, and with his usual intrepidity 
Uttacked the animal, in which case, if by any accident 
he had been separated from his horse^ his deatb was 
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ftlmost inevitable. Under this impression, we had 
resolved to set out in quest of him, when tiis return 
relieved us from our apprehensions. He had search* 
ed for two days before he discovered that the hor- 
ses had crossed Dearborn^s River, near a spot where 
there was an Indian encampment, which seemed to 
have been abandoned about the time the animals 
were stolen, and around which so much caution had 
been used, that no trace of a horse was to t>e seen 
within the distance of a quarter of a mile. H« 
crossed the river and pursued the track of ihese In- 
dians westward, till his horse became so much fa- 
tigued that he despaired of overtaking theniY and 
then returned. 'I'hese Indians we supposed to be a 
party of Tushepaws, who had ventured out of tj|0 
mountains to hunt buffalo. 

** During the day we were engaged in drying meat 
and dressing skins. At night M'Neal, who haul beea 
sent in the morning to examine the cache at the low- 
er end of the portage, returned, but had been pre- 
vented from reaching that place by a singular adven- 
ture. Just as he arrived near Willow Kun, he ap- 
proached a thicket of brush in which was a white 
bear, which he did not discover till he was within 
ten feet of him ; when his horse started, and, wheid- 
ing suddenly round, threw him almost immediately 
YRkler the animal. M'Neal started up instantly, aod» 
finding the bear raising himself on his hind feet to 
attack him, struck him on the head with the butt 
end of his musket. The blow was so violent that it 
broke the breech of the musket and knocked the 
bear to the ground ; and, before he recovered, M'Neal 
sprang into a willow-tree which he saw close by, 
and remained there, while the bear closely guarded 
the foot of it, till late ' in the afternoon. He then 
went oflT, when M'Neal came down, and, having 
found his horse, which had strayed to the distance 
of two miles, returned to camp. These animals 
are, indeed, terribly ferocious; and it is matter of 
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YTonder, that in all onr encounters .with them we 
should liave had the good fortune to escape unhurt. 
We were now troubled with another .enemy, not 

auite so dangerous, though even more disagreeables 
lese were the moschetoes, which swarmed around 
us in such myriads that we frequently got them into 
our throats^ when breathings and the dog howled 
witVi the torture they occasioned. Having now ac* 
complished the object of our stay, Captain Lewis 
determined to leave Sergeant Gass, with two men 
and four horses, to assist the party who were ex* 
. pected, in carrying our effects over the portage, 
while he, with Drewyer,the two Fields, and six hor* 
ses, proceeded to the sources of Maria's River. 
Accordingly, early in the morning, 

<* July 16, he descended in A skin canoe' to the 
lower side of Medicine. River, where the horses had 
previously been sent, and tl^en rode with his party 
to the fall of forty-seven feet, where he halted for 
two hours to dine, tind took a sketch of the cascade. 
In the afternoon .they proceeded to the Great Falls, 
near which they slept, under a shelving rock, with a 
happy es^emption from moschetoea. These falls had 
lost much of their grandeur «ince tliey were before 
seen, the river being now much lower^ .though they 
still formed a most subliine spectacle. As we came 
along we met several white bears, but they did not 
venture to attack us. There were but few buffalo, 
however, they having principally passed the river, 
and directed their course downward. As usual, 
there were great numbers of goats and antelopes 
dispersed over the plains, and we saw large flocks 
of geese, which raise their young about the entrance 
of Medicine River. We observed here, also, the 
cuckoo, <)r, as it is sometitnes called, the raincraw, 
a bird which te not known either among or west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

"July 17. After taking a second draught of the 
Falter Captain Lewis directed hia course north 10* 
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west, with an intention of striking Maria's River at 
the point to which he had ascended in 1804. The 
country here spreads into wide level plains, swell- 
ing like the ocean, in which the eye is unattracted by 
' the appearance of a single tree or shrub, and which 
are diversified only by the moving herds of bu/falo. 
The soil consists of a light-coloured earth, inter- 
mixed with a large proportion of coarse gravelt 
without sand, and is by no' means as fertile as either 
the plains on the Columbia, or those lower down the 
Missouri. When dry it cracks, and is hard and 
thirsty, while in its wet state it is soft and slimy 
like soap. The grass is naturally short, and at this 
time was still more so, from the recent passage of 
the buffalo.'' • • • 

" The tribes which principally frequent this coun- 
try are the Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie and the 
Blackfoot Indians, both of whom are vicious and 
profligate rovers ; and we had, therefore, everything 
to fear: not only that they might steal our horses, 
but even our arms and baggage, if they were suffi- 
ciently strong." 

After proceeding about twenty miles thby came 
to Tansy River, and as they would not be able to 
reach Maria's River before night, they encamped 
there. 

** July 18. A little before sunrise," proceeds the 
Journal, " we started on a course north 25o west, 
which we contiilued for six miles, when we reached 
the top of a high plain which divides the waters of 
Maria and Tansy Rivers ; and a mile farther came 
to a creek of the former, about twenty-five yards 
wide, though without water except in a few pools 
in its bed. Down this creek we proceeded for 
twelve miles, through thick groves of timber on its 
banks, passing such immense numbers of buffalo 
that the whole seemed to be but a single herd. Ac^ 
companying them were multitudes of wolves, and 
besides these we saw some antelope and hare. ASf 
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ter dinner we left this creek, which we called Bof* 
falo Creek, and, crossing the plain for six miles, came 
to Maria's River, where we encamped in a grove of 
Cottonwood oh its western side, keeping watch 
throngh the night lest we should be surprised by the 
Indians." 

The two following days they continued their jour- 
ney up Maria's River to the distance of forty-eight 
miles, seeing great numbers of wild animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, though fewer bu/falo than before. The 
country was spread out in level, beautiful plains, 
though the soil, except on the bottoms, was of infe* 
nor quality. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Captain Lewis and bis Party arrive at the Forks of Maria's 
Itiver.— Alarmed by the Evidei^ce of beins in the Neighbour- 
hood of unfriendly Indians, and distressed for Want of Pro- 
TS8ions.~The unfavourable Weather compels them to return. 
—Interview with the Minnetareesof Fortde Prairie.— Mutual 
Consternation.— Resolution of Captain Lewis — They en- 
camp together for the Night— Conversation which ensues.- 
Conflict occasioned by the Indians attempting to seize the 
Rifles and Horses of the Party, in which one of the former is 
mortally wounded.— Captain Lewis kills another Indian, and 
his narrow Escape.— Having taken four Horses belonging to 
the Indians, they hasten to jom the Party with Captain Clarke. 
—Arriving near the Missouri, they are alarmed by the Sound 
of Rifles, which fortunately proves to be from the Party under 
Sergeant Ordway.— The two Detachments thus united, leave 
their Horses, and descend the Missouri in Canoes.— Continut 
their Route down the River to join Captain Clarke.— Vast 
Quantities of Game seen on their Passage.— Captam Lewis 
accidentally Wounded by one of his own Party.— They at 
length jom Captain Clarke. 

Starting at sunrise on the 21st, Captain Lewis 
and his party, after proceeding eighteen miles, came 
to the forks of Maria's River, the largest branch runr 
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ning south 75^ west towards the fnoantains, and 
the other north 40° west. They followed the northr 
ern branch, believing it would lead them to the most 
northerly point of the river, and at the distance of 
thirteen miles encamped under a cliif on its banks. 

Ascending this branch for twenty-eight miles oa 
the following day, they were brought within abouV 
ten toilfes of \h% foot of tho Rocky Mountains ; " and' 
being now abltf to trace distinctly," says the Journal, 
** that the point at which the river issues from those 
mountains was to the south of west, we concluded 
that we had reached its most northern point; and 
as we had ceased to believe that any of its branches 
extend as far north as the fiftieth degree of latitude* 
we deemed it useless to proceed farther." 

They concluded to remain here two days, to take 
some observations and rest, thejr horses. Being 
unable to procure either game or fish, they were 
much distressed for want of provisions ; and their 
situation was rendered still more unpleasant by cer- 
tain evidences that the Minnetarees were at no great 
distance from them. The weather, also, was cold 
and rainy, preventing their taking any observation, 
and detaining them beyond the period they had 
proposed to stop. 

They did not start till the 26th, when, proceeding 
in nearly a southeast direction across the plains, at 
twelve miles' distance they came to a branch of Ma- 
ria's Riyer, *' which," says the Journal, " we cross- 
ed, anjii continued along its southern side for two 
miles, '^piere it is joined by another branch of nearly 
equal sfee from the southwest, and far more clear 
than the" north branch, which is turbid, though the 
beds ot both are composed of pebbles. We now de- 
cided on pursuing this river to its junction with the 
fork of Maria's River, which we had ascended, and 
then crossing the country obliquely to Tansy River, 
to des(9end that stream to its confluence with Ma- 
ria's RHver. We therefore crossed over and da 
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•ccnded the river, and at one mile below the junc- 
tion halted to let the horses graze in a fertile bottom, 
in which were some Indian lodges that appeared to 
have been inhabited during the last winter." • • • 

•• At the distance of three miles we ascended the 
hills close to the river, while Drewyer proceeded 
along its valley on the opposite side. But scarcely 
had Captain Lewis reached the high plain, when he 
saw, about a mile to his left, a collection of about 
thirty horses. He immediately halted, and by the 
aid of his spyglass discovered that one half of the 
horses were saddled, and that on the eminence 
above the horses there were several Indians look- 
ing down towards the river, probably at Drewyer. 
This was a most unwelcome sight. Their probable 
numbers rendered any contest with them of doubt- 
ful issue, while to attempt to escape would only in- 
vite pursuit, and our horses were so bad that we 
must certainly be overtaken ; besides which, Drew- 
yer could not yet be aware that the Indians were 
near, and if we ran he would most probably be sac- 
rificed. We determined, therefore, to make the best 
of our situation, and advanced towards them in a 
friendly manner. The flag which we had brought in 
case of any such accident was displayed, and we 
continued slowly to approach them. Their atten- 
tion was so entirely directed to Drewyer that they 
did not immediately discover us. As soon as they 
did perceive us they appeared to be much alarmed, 
and ran about in great confusion: some of them 
came down the hill and drove their horses within 
gunshot of the eminence, to which they then re- 
turned, as if to wait our arrival. When we came 
within a quarter of a mile, one of them mounted and 
rode at full speed to meet us ; but at the distance of 
a hundred paces he halted, and Captain Lewis, who 
had alighted to receive him, held out his hand and 
beckoned to him to approach : he looked at us for 
8bme time, and then, without saying a word, return- 
Z2 
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ed to his oompanions with as much haste as he ha4 
advanced. Tne whole party now descended the hiU 
and rode towards us. As yet we saw only eight, 
but presumed tliat there must be more behind them, 
as there were other horses saddled. We, however, 
advanced, and Captain Lewis now told his two mea 
that he feared these were the Minnetarees of Fort 
de Prairie, who, from their infamous character, would 
in all probability attempt to rob us ; but that, being 
determined to die rather than lose his papers and in- 
struments, he had made up his mind to resist to t^e 
last extremity, and advised them to do tlie samo^and 
to be on the alert shoold there be any disposition 
to attack, us. 

"When the two parties came within a hundred 
yarda of each other, all the Indians except one halt- 
ed; Captain Lewis therefore ordered his two men 
to stop while he advanced alone ; and, after shaking 
lianda with the Indian, he went on, and did the same 
with the others in the rear, the (bremost Indian at 
•the same time shaking hands wiUi the two men. 
They all now came up^ and, after alightiag, the In- 
dians asked to smoke with us. Captain Lewis, who 
was very ^nxious for Drewyer's safety, told them 
that the man who had gone down the river had the 
pipe, and requa$ted» as they had seen him, that one 
of them shoiMd aecompiysv Fields to brin^ him back. 
To this they assented, and Fields went with a yoni^ 
Indian in search of Drewyer. Captain Lewis now 
asked them by signs if they were the Miimetarees 
of the north, and was sorry to learn )>y their answer 
that his suspicions were too true. He then inquired 
if there was any chief aqneiig them. They pointed 
out three; but, though he did jnot believe them, he 
thought it best to pleiase them, and gave to one a 
flag, to another a medal, and to a third a handker- 
chief. They appeared to be well satisiiod with tbMe 
presents, and soon entirely recovered from the agh 
tation lata which our firat interview bad thrown 
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tiiem ; for they were, in fact, more alarmed thaa we 
were at the first meeting. In turn, however, we be- 
came equally satisfied, on seeing that they were not 
joined by auy more companions ; for we considered 
ourselves quite a match for eight Indians, particu- 
larly as only two of them had guns, the rest being 
armed with eye-dogs and bows and arrows. 

** As it was growing late, Captain Lewis proposed 
that they should encamp together near the river ; for 
he was glad to see them, and had a great deal to 
say to them. They assented ; and being soon join- 
ed by Drewyer, we proceeded towards the river, 
and after descending a very steep bluff, two hundred 
and fifty feet high, encamped in a small bottom. 
Here the Indians formed a large semicircular tent 
of dressed buffalo skins, in which the two parties 
assembled, and by the help of Drewyer the evening 
was spent in conversation. The Indians informed 
118 that they were a part of a large baQd> which at 
present lay encamped o» the main braachi>f Maria's 
Kiver, near the foot of the Hocky Mountains, and at 
the distance of a day and a half's journey from this 
place. Another numerous party were hunting buf- 
falo near the Broken Mountains, from which they 
would proceed in a few days to the north of Maria's 
River. With the first of these there waai a while 
man. They added, that from this place to the es- 
tablishment at which they traded on the Saskasha- 
wan was only six days' easy march, that is, such a 
day's journey as could be made with their women 
and children; so that we eomputed the distance at 
one hundred and sixty miles. There they carry 
wolfskins and some beaver, and exchange them for 
guns, ammunition, blankets, spirituous liquors, and 
other articles of Indian traffic. 

*' Captain Lewis, in turn, informed them that he 
had come^from a great distance up the large river 
which rupa towards the rising sun, and that he had 
been as far as the great lake where the sun sets ; 
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that he had seen many nations, the greater part of 
whom were at war with each other, but that by his 
mediation they had made peace, and all of them had 
been invited to come and trade with him east of the 
mountains ; that he was now on his way home, but 
had left his companions at the Falls while he came 
in search of the Minnetarees, in the hope of inducing 
them also to live at peace with their neighbours, and 
to visit the trading-houses which were about to be 
established at the entrance of Marians River. They 
said that they were anxious to be at peace with the 
Tushepaws, but that those people had lately killed a 
number of their relations, as they proved by pointing 
to several of the party who had their hair cut as a 
mark of mourning. They were equally willing, they 
added, to come down and trade with us. Captaia 
Lewis therefore proposed that they should send 
some of their young men to invite all their band to 
meet us at the mouth of Marians River, and that the 
rest of the party should go with us to that place, 
where he hoped to find his men, offering them, at 
the same time, ten horses and some tobacco if they 
would accompany us. To this, however, they made 
no reply. Finding them very fond of the pipe. Cap. 
tain Lewis, who was desirous of keeping a vigilant 
watch during the night, smoked with them until a 
late hour, and, as soon as they were all asleep, he 
awoke R. Fields, and ordering him to rouse us all in 
case any Indian left the camp, as they would prob- 
ably attempt to steal our horses, he lay down by the 
side of Drewyer in the tent with all the Indians, 
while the two Fields were stretdied near the fire at 
the mouth of it. 

"July 27. The Indians got up at sunrise and 
crowded round the fire, near which J. Fields, who 
was then on watch, had carelessly left his riflo, by 
the head of his brother, who was still asleep. One 
of the Indians slipped behind him, and, ui^rceived, 
took his brother's and bis own rifle, while at •the 
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•ame time two others seized those of Drewyer and 
Captain Lewis. As soon as Fields turned round he 
saw the Indian running olf with the rifles, and in- 
stantly calling his brother, they pursued him for fifty 
or sixty yards, and just as they overtook him, in 
the scuffle R. Fields stabbed him through the heart 
with his knife : he run about^ fifteen steps' and fell 
dead. They now hastened back with their rifl^ to 
the camp. The moment the fellow touched his gmi. 
Drewyer, who was awake, jumped up and wrested 
it from him. The noise awoke Captain Lewis, who 
instantly started from the ground, and reached to 
seize his gun; but, finding itgone^he drew a pistol 
from his belt, and taming about, saw an Indian run- 
ning off with it. He followed him and ordered him 
to lay it do^n, which be was doing, just as the two 
Fields oame up and were taking aim to shoot him; 
when Captain Lewis.ordered them not to fire, as the 
Indian did qo^ appear to intend any mischief. He 
dropped the. gun, and was going off slowly, when 
Prewyer came 'out and asked permission to kill him; 
but this Captain Lewis forbade, as he had not at- 
tempted to.sNpot us. But, finding that the Indians 
were now endeavouring to drive off all our horses, 
he ordered the men ,to follow the main party who 
were chasing the horses up the river, and to fire in- 
stantly upon the thieve^; white he, without taking 
time to run for his shot-pouch, pursued the fellow 
who had stolen his gun and another Indian, who 
were driving away the horses on the left of the 
camp. He pressed them so closely that they left 
twelve of their own horses, but continued to drive 
off one of ours. At the distance of three hundred 
paces they entered a steep niche in the river bluffs, 
when Captain Lewis, being too much out of breath 
to pursue them any farther, called out, as he had 
done several times before, that unless they gave up 
the horse he would shoot them. As he raised his 
gun one of them jumped behin4 a rock, and spoke to 
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the other, who, stopping at the distance of thirty 
paces. Captain Lewis shot him in the belly.* He 
fell on his knees and right elbow, but, raising him- 
self a little, fired, and then crawled behind a rock. 
The shot had nearly proved fatal ; for Captain Lew- 
is, who was bareheaded, felt the wind of the ball 
very distinctly. Not having his shot-pouch, he 
could not reload his rifle ; and, having only a single 
charge also for his pistol, he thought it niost pnident 
not to attack them farther, and retired slowly to the 
camp. He was met by Drewyer, who, hearing the 
report of the guns, had come to his assistance, leav- 
ing the Fields to follow the other Indians. Captkin 
Lewis ordered him to call out to them to desist from 
the pursuit, as we could take the horses of the In- 
dians in place of our own; but they were at too 
great a distance to hear him. He therefore return- 
ed to the camp, and while he was saddling the 
horses the Fields returned with four of our own, 
having followed the Indians until two of them swam 
the river and two others ascended the hills, so that 
the horses became dispersed. 

" We were, on the whole, rather gainers by the 
contest, for we had taken four of the Indian horses, 
and lost only one of our own. Besides which, we 
found in the camp four shields, two bows with quiv- 
ers, and one of their guns, which we took with us, 
and also the flag we had presented to them: the 
medal we left round the neck of the dead man, that 
they might be informed who we were. The rest of 
their baggage, except some buffalo meat, we did not 
disturb ; and as there was no time to be lost, we 

* In consequence of the death of this man at the hands of 
Captain Lewis, a treacherous and lurking hostiiily was excitod 
in the breasts of the Blackt'eet (and it is presumed still remains), 
which induced the American h ur Company to establish a atrong 
fort, with a force uf sixty men, at the mouth of Maria's River. 
This band keep about the head-waters of the Missouri, and com* 
down even to the Arkansas, plundenng the Flatheads, Nea> 
Perces, and ahQihon&u.—Irving, 
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mounted our horses, and, after ascending the river 
'hills, took JOur course through the beautiful level 
plains in a direction a little to the souih of east. 
VVe had no doubt but we should be immediately pur- 
sued by a much larger party, and that, as soon as in- 
telligence was given to the band near the Broken 
Mountains, they would hasten to the mouth of Ma- 
rians Kiver to intercept us. We hoped, however, to 
be there before them, so as to form a junction with 
our friends. We therefore pushed our horses as 
fast as we possibly could (and, fortunately for us, the 
Indian horses proved very good), the plains being 
perfectly level, without many stones or prickly 
pears, and in fine order for travelling after the late 
rains. At eight miles from our camp we passed a 
stream forty yards wide, to which, from the occur- 
rence of the morning, we gave the name of Dattle 
River. At three o'clock we reached Rose River, 
five miles above where we had formerly passed it; 
and having now come by estimate sixty-three miles, 
we halted for an hour and a half to refresh our horses, 
then pursued our journey seventeen miles farther, 
when, as the night came on, we killed a buffalo, and 
again stopped for two hours. The sky was now 
overcast, but as the moon gave light enough to show 
us the route, we continued along through immense 
herds of buffalo for twenty miles, and then, almost 
exhausted with fatigue, halted at two in the morn- 

iflg, 

" July 28, to rest ourselves and the horses. At 
daylight we awoke, sore, and scarcely able to stand ; 
but as our own lives, as well as those of our com- 
panions, depended on our pressing forward, we again 
mounted our horses and set out. The men were 
desirous of crossing the Missouri at Grog Springs 
where Rose River approaches it so nearly that by 
passing dovrn the southwest side of it we might, 
avoid thet;ountry at the junction of the two rivers, 
across which the enemy would most probably p^Tr 
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8tie us. But a8 this circuitous route would consume 
the whole day, and the Indians might in the mean 
time attack the canoes at the point, Captain Lewis 
stated to his party that it was now their duty to risk 
their lives tor iheir iViends and companions; that 
they should therefore proceed immediately to the 
point to give ihem the alarm; and if they had not 
yet arrived there, ihey wouW raft the Missouri, and, 
after hiding the baggage, ascend the river on foot 
through the woods uli they should meet them. He 
told them, also, that it was his determination, in case 
they were attacked in crossing the plains, to tie the 
^ bridles of the horses, aiui stand together till they 
' had either routed their- enemies, or sold their lives 
as dearly as possible. To this they all assented, 
and we therefore continued our route, to the east* 
ward, till at the distance of 'twelve miles we canoe 
near the Missouri, when we heard a noise which 
deemed like the report of a gun. We therefore 
quickened our pace for eight miles farther, and, be- 
ing about five miles from Grog Spring, now beard 
distinctly the noise of several rifles from the river.' 
We hurried to the bank, and saw with exquisite sat* 
isfaction our friends descending the river. They 
landed to greet us, and after turning our horses looset 
we embarked with our baggage, and w6nt down to 
the spot where we had made adeposite. This, after 
reconnoitring the adjacent country, we opened ; bat, 
unfortunately, the cache had caved in, and most of 
the articles were injured. We took whatever was 
still worth preserving, and immediately proceeded 
to the point, where we found our deposites in good 
order. By a singular good fortune, we were here 
joined by Sergeant Gass and WiUard from the Falls, 
who had been ordered to come with the horses here 
to assist in procuring meat for the voyage, as it had 
been calculated that the canoes would. reach this 
place much sooner than Captain Lewis's party. Af- 
ter a very heavy shower of raia and hail, attended 
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^th violent thunder and lightning, we started front 
the point, and giving a Hual discharge to our horses, 
went over to the island where we had left our red 
pirogue, which, however, we fpund much decayed, 
and we had no means of repairing her. We there* 
fore took all the iron work out of her, and. proceed* 
ing down the river fifteen miles, encamped near 
some cotton wood- trees, one of which was of the 
narrow-leafed species, and the first of that kind we 
had remarked in ascending the river. 

"Sergeant Ordway's party, which had left the 
mouth of Madison River on the 13th, had descended 
in safety to White Bear Island, where he arrived on 
the 19th, and, after collecting the baggage, had left 
the falls on the 27th in the white pirogue and five ca* 
noes, while Sergeant Gass and Willard set out at 
^e same time by land with the horses, and thus for* 
ttinately met together." 

They started the next morning, notwithstanding 
a violent storm of rain and hail, having first sent 
two canoes ahead for yie purpose of hunting elk 
lind buffalo, which were m immense numbers. The 
Hver was high and the current rapid, and they con* 
tinued their voyage downward for several days, at 
the rale, when the weather would permit, of sixty 
Or sevetrty miles a day, passing the mouths of the 
Musdeshell, Big Dry, Little Dry, and Porcupine Riv* 
ers in their descent. 

•* August 7. Being resolved," proceeds the Jour* 
nalt *^ to reach, if possible, the Yellowstone, a dis- 
tance of eighty-three miles, in the course of the day, 
we set out early, and, being favoured by a rapid cur* 
rent and good oarsmen, proceeded with great speed. 
In passing Martha's River, we observed that its 
mouth was at present a quarter of a mile lower than 
it had been last year. Here we perceived the first 
appearance of coal-burned hills and pumice-stone, 
which seem always to accompany each other. At 
lliis place, also, were the first elma and dwarf cee 
Vol. II.— A A 
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iskn^ on the bluffs of the river. The ash, too, madi^ 
its first appearance in a solitary tree at the Ash Rap- 
id, but was seen oceasionaily scattered through \h» 
low gntunds at the ^Ik Rapid, and thence down* 
ward, though it was generally small. The whole 
eouutry on the northeast side, between Martha and 
Milk Rivers, is a beautiful level plain, with a soU 
much more fertile than that higher up. The buffa- 
lo, elk, and other animals still continued numerous* 
as were also the bear, who lie m wait at the cross^ 
tng places, where they seize elk and the weaker 
cattle, and then stay by the carcass to keep off thf 
wolves till the whole is devoured. At four o'clock 
we reached the mouth of the Yellowstone, where 
we found a note from Captain Clarke, informing w 
^ his intention of waitingLfor us a few miles below. 
We therefore left a memorandum for two of our 
huntsmen, who had been sent out, and who, we oov 
•apposed, must be behiud us, and tlien pursued our 
tourse Ull night came on, when, not being able t« 
overtake Captain Clarke, we encamped.*' 

The next day they proceeded nearly to the 
mouth of Wfaiteearth River without meeting Captain 
€^arke,^and not knowing what to think of it, they 
landed and remained for two days, during whicB 
they employed themselves in caulking and repairiaf 
their canoes, aikl in preparing skins lor clothing. 

'^ August 11. Being anxious,'' continues the narifu 
tSve, " to reach the Burned Hills by soon, in order to 
determine their latitude, we went forward with gretl 
rapidity, but by the time we reaobed that place it was 
twenty minutes too laie to take a meridian altitudsu 
Captain Lewis observing on the opposite side of th# 
river a herd of elk on asand^bar covesed with willowy 
landed with Cruzatte to hunt them. £ach of th^sui 
fired and shot an elk. They tnen reloaded, and took 
iKffer^t routes in pursuit of the game, when, just «• 
Captam Lewis was taking aim at an ^, a ball suraok 
iiim ia the left thigbt ^boul aa inch below Ihe.ldf 
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|0int, and missing the bone« passed through the limb, 
iBd grazed the other to some depth, it instantly 
occurred to him that Cruzatte, whose eyesight wad 
tta> very good, most have shot him in mistake for 
an elk, as he was dressed in brown leather. He 
therefore callM out that lie was wounded, and looked 
towards the place from which the ishot came : see^ 
mg nothing, however, he called on Cruzatle by name 
BCfveral times, but received no answer. As, then, his 
companion was Out of hearing, and the shot appear- 
ed not to have come from more than forty paces* dis- 
tance, he now concluded that it must have been fired 
by an Indian ; and not knowing how many might b0 
concealed in the bushes, he made towards the pi- 
Vogue, calling /OUt to Cruzatte to retreat, as there 
Were Indians in the willows. As soon as he reach- 
fed the pirogue, he ordered the men to arms, and sta- 
ting to them that he had been wounded by the Indians, 
though he hoped not mortally, bade them follow him 
to relieve Cruzatte. They instantly followed for a 
hundred paces, when his wound became so painfuL 
Md his thigh stiffened in such a manner, that he could 
]g& no farthar. He therefore ordered the men to 
proceed, and if they should be overpowered by num* 
bers, to retreat towards the boats, keeping up a con- 
tinual fire; then limping back to the pirogue^ he 
made ready his rifle, pistol, and air* gun, determmed 
to sell his life dearly in case the men should be over- 
come. In this state of anxiety and suspense he re- 
mained for about twenty minutes, when the party 
returned with Cruzatte, and reported that no Indians 
were to be seen in the neighbourhood. Cruzatte 
was now much alarmed, and declared that he had 
shot at an elk, as he supposed, after Captain Lewis 
had left him, but disclaimed all idea of having inten- 
tionally wounded his ofllcer. There was now no 
doubt but the shot had come from him ; yet, as it 
seemed to be perfectly accidental, and he had always 
conducted himself with propriety, no farther notice 
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was taken of it. The wound was dressed, and pst- 
ent lint put into the holes. It bled considerably , but 
as the ball had touched no bone or artery, it was 
Jioped it would not prove fatal. As it was now ren- 
dered impossible for him, however, to take the ob- 
servations he had proposed, to determine the latitude 
of the Burned Hills, which was chiefly desirable from 
their being at the most northern point of the Missou- 
ri, he declined remaining till the next day, and pro- 
ceeded on till evening. As he could not now be re- 
moved without great pain, and had a high fever, he 
remained on board during the night, and early the 
next morning, 

" August 12, we proceeded on with as much expe- 
dition as passible. Soon after starting we went oq 
shore to visit a camp, which we found to be that of 
Dickson and Hancock, the two Illinois traders, who 
told U5 that they had seen Captain Clarke the day 
before. While stopping here we were overtaken 
hy our two hunters. Colter and Collins, who had 
been missing since the 3d. They stated that, after 
following us the first day, they concluded we must 
be behind, and waited for us several dajrs, until they 
became convinced of their mistake, when they came 
on as rapidly as they could. We made some presents 
to the two traders, and then proceeded till one 
o'clock, when we joined our friends and companione 
under Captain Clarke.** 
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OHAPTEH XVI. 

Th6 Party commtnildd by Oaptein Cliirke proceed aloBt 
Clarke's River —-Their sorry Commemoration of the 4th m 
Jaly.— Instance of Sacaiawea^a Strength uf Memory. — De> 
teription of the Kiver and of the surroutkling Country, as th6 
Party proceed.-^Horsea missing, and aappoaed to he stolen 
by the Indians.— They reach Wisdom Kiver.—Extraordmaijr 
Heat of a Spring;— Fondneea of the Party for Tobacco.— 
Sergeant Ordway recovers the Horses.— Captain Clarke di« 
Tides his Party, one detact^ent to descend the Kiver.— They 
feach Galiatin and Jefi'erson Rivera.— Arrive at the Yellow- 
atone River— Otter and Beaver Hivens.— Indian Foriificatioti. 
—One of the Party accidentally wounded. — Engaged in build- 

* Ing Canoes.— Twenty-four Horses atolen, probably by the in- 



** July 3. On taking leave of Captain Lewis and 
the Indians, the division under Captain Clarke, con- 
•bling of fifteen men, with fifty horses, set out 
through the valley of Clarke's River, along the west- 
em side of which they rode in a southern direction. 
This valley is from ten to fifteen miles in width, tol- 
erably level, and partially covered with the long- 
leafed and the pitch pine, with some cottonwood, 
birch, and sweet willow on the borders of the 
streams." • • • "After crossing eight difierent 
streams of water, four of which were small, they 
halted at the distance of eighteen miles, on the up- 
per side of a large creek, where they let their horses 
graze, and after dinner continued their journey in the 
same direction eighteen miles farther, when they 
encamped on the north side of a large creek. The 
valley became more beautiful as they advanced, and 
was diversified by a number of small open plains, 
abounding with grass and a variety of sweet-scented 
plants, and watered by ten streams rushing from 
Aid 
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the western mountains with considend>le velocity. 
These mountains were covered with snow about 
one fidh of their way fi*om the top, and some snow 
was still to be seen on the high points, and in the 
hollows of the mountains to the eastward." 

The following day they continued their route up 
the valley, which became narrower as they advan- 
ced. They were obliged to ford several rapid creeks 
on their way, and at the distance of thirtv miles en- 
camped on the western branch of Clarke's Riven 
Crossing the river the next morning, after proceed- 
ing one mile they came to its eastern branch, which 
they ascended to the foot of the mountain ; and, hav- 
uig ascertained that it took its rise in a high, peaked 
mountain about twenty miles to the northeast of the 
valley, they stopped for the night. " As soon as they 
halted," proceeds the narrative, " several men were 
despatched in different directions to examine the 
road, and from their report it was concluded that the 
best path would be one about three miles up the 
stream. This was the road travelled by the Ootla- 
shoots, and would certainly shorten the route two 
days at least, besides being much better, as they had 
been informed by the Indians, than that by which 
we had advanced in the fall. 

"July 6. The night was very cold, succeeded by 
frost in the morning ; and as the horses were much 
scattered, the parly were not able to set out before 
nine o'clock. They then went along the stream for 
three miles, and leaving to the right the path by 
which they had come in the fall, followed the road 
taken by the Ootlashoots, up a gentle ascent to the 
dividing mountain which separates the waters of 
the middle fork of Clarke's River from those of 
Wisdom and Lewis Rivers. On reaching the olh» 
er side they came to Glade Creek, down which they 
proceeded, crossing it frequently into the glades on 
each side, where the timber was small, and in many 
places destroyed by fire : there were great quantities 
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^ quamash then, in bloom. Throughout the gladM 
were great numbers of holes made by the whistling 
or burrowing squirrel ; and they killed a hare of the 
large mountain species. Along these roads there 
were also appearances of old buffalo paths, and some 
old heads of buffaloes ; and as these animals evince 
wonderful sagacity in the choice of their routes, the 
coincidence of a buffalo with an Indian track affords 
the strongest evidence that it is the best. In the af- 
ternoon they passed along the hill side, north of the 
creek, for six miles, when they entered an extensive 
level plain. Here the Indian tracks scattered so 
much that they were wholly at a loss which to fol- 
low ; but Sacajaweah recognised the plain immedi- 
ately. She had travelled it often during her child- 
hood, and informed them that it was greatly resort- 
ed to by the Shoshonees, who came here for the 
purpose of gathering qunmash and of takinff beaver, 
with which the plain abounded ; that Glade Creek 
was a branch of Wisdom River, and that, on reach- 
ing the more elevated part of the plain, they would 
see a gap in the mountains, on the route to the ca- 
noes, and from that gap the high point of a mountain 
covered with snow. At the distance of a mile they 
passed over a large creek from the right ; also Fish 
Greek, coming from a silowy mountain, across which 
\here was a gap. Soon after, on ascending some 
rising groimd, the country spread itself into a beau- 
tiful pk'in, extending north and south about fifteen 
miles wide and thirty in length, and surrounded on 
all sides by high points of mountains covered with 
snow, among which was the gap pointed out by the 
squaw, bearing south 56*^ east. They had not gone 
two miles from the last creek when ihey were over- 
taken by a violent storm of wind, accompanied by 
a heavy fall of rain, which lasted an hour and a half. 
Having no shelter, they formed a solid column to 
protect themselves from the gust, and then went on 
five miles to a small creek, where, finding sooie 
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wood, they encaniped for the night, and dried ttieo^ 
«elves. Here they observed fresh signs of Indiiaos, 
who had been gathering quamaeh. Their disianoe 
was twenty-six miles, in the mornings 

*' July 7, their horses were so much scattered, that, 
Although they sent out hunters to range the country 
in every direction for six or eight miles, nine of 
them were still missing. They were the most valtt- 
dble ones of all, and so much attached to some cmT 
4heir companions that it was difficult to separate 
them in the daytime. It was therefore concluded 
that they must have been stolen by some roving In- 
dians, and, accordingly, a party of five men was left 
to continue the pursuit, while the rest went on to 
the spot where the canoes had been deposited. They 
set out at ten o'clock, and pursued a course south 
50O east across the valley, which they found to be 
watered by four large creeks, with extensive, low« 
iniry bottoms, till they reached Wisdom River« along 
Ihe northeast side of which they continued, when, 
:at the distance of sixteen miles, they came to tlie 
three bnmches. Near that place they stopped for 
dinner at a hot spring situated in the open plain. 
The bed of the spring is about fifteen yards in cir- 
cumference, and composed. of loose, hard, gritty 
atones, through which the water boils in large quan- 
tities. It is slightly impregnated wiih sulphur, and 
•o hot that a piece of meat, about the size of three 
fingers, was completely done in twenty-five minutes. 
After dinner they proceeded across tlie eastern 
branch an4 along the north side of the middle branch 
for nine miles, when they reached the gap in the 
mountains, and took a final leave of this extensive 
Yalley, which they called the Hot-spring Valley. It 
is, indeed, a beautiAil eountry : though enclosed by 
ttiouniains covered with snow, the soil is exceeding- 
ly fertile, and well supplied with esculent plants, 
while its numerous creeks furnish^fmmense quanti- 
lies of beaver. Another valley less extensive uid 
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M>re rugged opened itself to their view as they 
passM through the gap ; but, as they had made twen<> 
ty-five miles, and the uight was advancing, they halt* 
ed near some fine springs which fall into Willard'S 
Creek. Ailer a cold night, during which their horses 
separated and could not be collected till eight o'clock 
in the morning, 

" July 8, they crossed the valley along the south- 
west side of Willard'S Creek for twelve miles, when 
it entered the mountains, and then, turning S. 20* 
£., they came to the Shoshonee Cove after riding 
seven miles ; thence they proceeded down the west 
branch of Jefferson River, and at the distance of 
Bine miles reached its forks, where we had depos- 
ited our merchandise in the month of August. Most 
of the men were in the habit of chewing tobaccoi; 
and such was their eagerness to procure it after so 
long a privation, that they scarcely waited to take 
the saddles from their horses before they ran eager* 
ly to the cave, and were delighted at being able to 
resume this fascinating indulgence. This, indeed^ 
was one of the most trying privations they had en- 
countered. Some of the men, whose tomahawks 
were so formed as to answer the purpose of pipes, 
'even broke the handles of these weapons, cut them 
into small fragments, and chewed them ; the wood 
having, bv frequent smoking, become strongly im- 
pregnated with the taste of that plant. They found 
everything safe, though some of the goods were a 
little damp, and one of the canoes had a hole in jt. 
The ride of this day was twenty-seven- miles in 
length, through a country diversified by low, marshy 
grounds, and high, open, stony plains, terminated by 
K>fty mountains, on the tops and along the northern 
sides of which the snow still remained. Over the 
whole were scattered great quantities of hyssop, and 
the different species of shrubs common to the plains 
of the Missouri. 

**They had now crossed from Traveller's Rest 
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Cr66k to the head of Jefferson''^ Riirer/wh&b i 
10 form the best and shortest route over the mouiif* 
mn» during ahnost the whole distance of one huA* 
dred and sixty-foiir miles. It is^ m fact, a very ez^ 
eellent road ; and by cutting down a few trees it 
might be rendered a good route for wagons, with tlM 
exception of about four miles over one of the nKHinU 
ains, which would require some levelling." 

The next day was spent in raising and repoiiriitf 
the canoes, and in th0 course of it they were joincid 
by Sergeant Ordway with the missing horses. 

"July 10. This morning," says the Journal, **t 
white frost covered the ground, the grass was froxeiii 
and the ice three quarters of an inch thick in a basia 
lif water. The boats were now loaded, and CapUuA 
Clarke divided his men into two bands, one to d^ 
Bcend the river with the baggage, while he, with the 
Other, should proceed on horseback to the Yellow* 
atone. A fter breakfast the two parties set out, thoa* 
on shore skirting the eastern side of JefTerson R\t* 
er, through Service Valley, and over RattlesnaiBA 
Mountain, into a beautiful and extensive country; 
known among the Indians by the name of HfthnHh^ 
appapelah, or Beaverhead Valley, from the numbar 
of those animals found in it, and also from a point of 
land resembling the head of a beaver. It extendi 
li'om Rattlesnake Mountain as low as Frazier** 
Creek, and is about fifty miles in length in a dirael 
line, while its width vanes fnim ten to fifteen miles^ 
being watered in its whole course by ttie JeffersODi 
inU six different creeks. This valley is open and 
fertile, and, besides the vast numbers of beaver waA 
otter on its creeks, the bushy low grounds are a f^ 
▼ourite resort for deer, while on the higher parts ot 
the valley were seen scattered groups of antelO]^ea» 
and beyond, on the steep sides of the mountains, 
many of the bighorn, taking refuge there from th* 
wolves and bears. At the distance of fifteen miles 
Ihe two parties stopped W dins, when . Captain 
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€}forke, finding that ttie river became ^ider iin4 
deeper, and that the canoee could advance WF^ 
ra{>tdiy than the horses, determmed to proce^ hm* 
self hy water, leaving Sergeant Pryor, with mx men, 
to bring on the horses. They resumed their joins 
Bey after dinner, and eneamped on the eastern side 
of the river, opposite to the head of Three- thousand*, 
mile Island." 

The two following days they continued to descend 
the river, passing Philanthropy and Wisdom Rivers, 
and seeing great numbers of beaver as ihey passed 
•long. 

.^ July 18. Early in the morning/' continues 4ho 
narrative, " they set out, and ^i noon reached the 
entrance of Madison River, where Sergeant Pryor 
had arrived with the horses about an hour before; 
and, having driven them across Madison and Gal- 
latin Rivers, just below the mouth of the latter the 
party halted to dine and unload the canoes. Here 
they again separated ; Sergeant Ordway, with nine 
liien, setting out in six canoes to deseend the river, 
while Captain Clailce, with the remaining ten, the 
wife and child of Chaboneau, and fifty horses, were 
to proceed by land to the Yellowstone. They set 
out at five in the' afternoon from the forks of the 
Missouri, in a direction nearly east ; hut, as somf 
of the horses had sore feet, they were obliged te 
move slowly, and after going four railea halted for 
the night on the bank of Gallatin River. This is e> 
t)eautiful stream, and though rapid, and obstfucte^ 
f)y islands near its mouth, is navigable forx^aoee. 
On its lower side the land rises gradually to the foQ^ 
I9f a mo^lntain, running almost parallel with it ; buft 
the country below it and Madison River is a It^crf 
plain, covered with short grass, the soil being popr, 
und encumbered with stones and strttta of h»t^ 
white rock along the bill sides. Threughout the 
whole, game was very abundant They obta^nejl 
deer in the low grounds ; beaicer and otter Miere.eeea 
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in Gaillatiii lUter; and fXk, wolves, eagles, hawks^ 
erows, and geese were noticed at differeut points on 
the route. The plaia was intersected by several 
great roads, leading to a gap in the mountain about 
twenty miles distant, in a direction E.N.E. ; but 
the Indian woman, who was acquainted with the 
country, recommended another gap more to the 
south, through which Captain Clarke determined to 
proceed." 

They started early the next morning, and, purso* 
ing the route recommended by the squaw, came in 
the afternoon to the three forks of Gallatin River, 
and in the evening encamped at the entrance of the 
gap previously mentioned by her. 

"July 15. After an early breakfast,'' says the 
Journal, " they proceeded through this gap to the 
heads of the eastern fork of Gallatin River, near 
whieh they had encamped the evening before, and at 
the distance of six miles reached the lop of the di« 
viding ridge which separates the waters of the Mis* 
souri and the Yellowstone, on descending which 
ridge they struck one of the streams of the latter 
river. They followed its course through an open 
country, with high mountains on each side partially 
^covered with pine, and watered by several streams, 
crowded, as usual, with beaver dams. Nine miles 
from the summit of the ridge they resvched the Yel- 
lowstone itself, about a mile and a Half below where 
it issues from the Rocky Mountains. U now ap- 
peared that the communication betweea the two 
rivers was short and easy. The distance from the 
hefid of the Missouri at its three forks to this place 
M forty-eight miles, the greater part of whicb is 
through a level plain: while from the forks of the 
eastern branch of Gallatin River, which is there nav- 
igable ft>r small canoes, to this part of the Yellow- 
stone, it is no more than eighteen miles, with an ex- 
eellent road over a high, dry country, the hills being 
of inconsiderable height, ami easily passable. They 
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llalted ibr three hotirs fo iBSt their horses, and then 
pursued the buffalo road along the bank of the river. 

^* Although but just emerging from a high snowy 
mountain, the Yellowstone is here a bold, rapid, and 
deep stream, one hundred and twenty yards in width. 
The bcAtoms along its course are narrow within the 
mountains, but widen to the extent of nearly (wo 
miles in the valley below, where they are oe€asiol>- 
ally overflowed, and the soil gives growth to cottoii- 
'wood, rose-bushes, honeysuckle, rushes, commoH 
coarse grass, a species of rye, and various produc* 
Uons found on moist lands. On each side these low 
grounds are bordered by dry plains of coarse gravel 
and sand, stretching back to the loot of the mounfr- 
mins, and supplied with a very short grass. The 
mountains on the east side of the river are rough 
and rocky, and were still covered with great quaa- 
lilies of snow ; while two other high, snowy mounU 
aiiis were seen, one bearing north fifteen or twenty 
. miles, the other nearly east. They had no covers 
tag except a few scattered pine, nor, indeed^ could 
thery discover any timber fit even for a small e^ 
BOe.'* At the distance of nine miles from the mount- 
ain they passed a bold, deep stream from the north- 
west, discharging itself into the Yellowstone^ and to 
which they gave the name of Shields's River. 

They continued their course along the river the 
ibtlowiug day, their horses being unable to travel 
iast in consequence ef the soreness of their feet, and 
baited in the evening after having made twenty-six 
miles. On the 17th they passed two large creeks^ 
entering the Yellowstone nearly opposite to each 
other; the one coming from the northeast they calf*- 
ed Otter, and that on the other side Beaver Kiven 
"-The river," says the Journal, ** was now becoming 
more divided by islands, and a number of smaU 
creeks fell into it on both sides. The largest of 
these was about seven miles from Beaver River, ent- 
tering on the right : they called :t Bratton's Rives, 
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fW>m one of the men. The highlands, too, approach- 
ed more nearly than before ; but, although their sides 
were partially supplied with pine and cedar^ the 
growth was too small for canoes. The buffalo were 
beginning to be more abundant, and for the first 
time on this river they saw a pelican ; but deer and 
elk were now more scarce than before. In one of 
the low bottoms of the river was an Indian fort, 
which seemed to have been built during the previous 
summer. It was in the form of a circle, about fifty 
feet in diameter, five feet high, and formed of logs 
lapped over each other, covered on the outside with 
bark set on end. The entrance was guarded by a 
work on each side of it facing the river. These in- 
trenchments, the squaw informed us, were frequent- 
ly made by the Minnetarees and other Indians at war 
with the Shoshonees, when pursued by their ene- 
mies on horseback.'^ 

Gibson, one of the party, was so badly hurt the 
following day, by falling on a sharp point of wood, 
that he was unable to sit on his horse, and they 
were obliged to form a sort of litter for him, so that 
he could lie nearly at full length. The wound be- 
came so painful, however, after proceeding a short 
distance, that he could not bear the motion, and they 
leA him with two men, while Captain Clarke went 
to search for timber large enough to form canoes. 
He succeeded in finding some trees of sufficient sia^ 
for small canoes, two of which he determined to 
construct, and by lashing them together hoped to 
make them answer the purpose of conveying the 

ndown the river, while a few of his men should 
ict the horses to the Mandans. All hands, 
therefore, were set busily to work, and they were 
employed in this labour for several da^s. In the 
mean time no less than twenty-four of their hor- 
ses were missing, and they strongly suspected had 
been stolen by the Indians, for they were unable to 
find them, notwithstanding they made the most diU- 
Kent search. i 
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'' July 23. A piece of a robe and a moccasin,*' 
says the Journal, "were discovered this morning 
not far from the camp. The moccasin wjbis wora 
out in the sole, and yet wet, and had every appear* 
ance of having been left but a few hours before. 
This was conclusive that the Indians had taken our 
horses, and were still prowling about for the remain* 
der, which fortunately escaped last night by being 
in a small prairie surrounded by thick tinlber. At 
length Labiche, one of our best trackers, returned 
from a very wide circuit, and informed Captain 
Clarke that he had traced the horses bending their 
course rather down the river towards the open plains, 
and from their tracks, must have been going very 
rapidly. All hopes of recovering them were now 
abandoned. Nor'^were the Indians the only plun- 
derers around our camp ; for in the night the wolves 
or dogs stole the greater part of the dried meat from 
the scaffold. The wolves, which constantly attend 
Uie buffalo, were here in great numbers, as this 
seemed to be the commencement of the buffalo 
country." • • • 

•• At noon the two canoes were finished. They 
were twenty-eight feet long, sixteen or eighteen 
inches deep, and from sixteen to twentyfour inches 
wide ; and, having lashed them together, everything 
was ready for setting out the next day, Gibson hav- 
ing now recovered. Sergeant Pry or was directed, 
with Shannon and Windsor, to take the remaining 
horses to the Mandans, and if he should find that 
Mr. Henry was on the Assiuiboin River, to go thither 
and deliver him a letter, the object of which was to 
prevail on the most distinguisheid chiefs of the Sioux 
to accompany him to Washington." 
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CHAPTER XVIt 

Captain Clarke proceeds down the River.— Deacri'ptien of ta 
Indian Lodge.— Sergeant Pryor arrives with the Horses. — 
Remarkable Rock seen-by Captain Clarke, and the Becotf 
of the Prospect iron ito Suaumt.— YaHowstene an^ Bigbom 
Mivers connpared.— Immense Herds of Buffiila — Finrrnanat 
of the White Bear.— Encamp at the Junction of the YeUo«r« 
stone and Missouri.— General Outline given of the Yellowstoov 
River.— Sufferings of the Party fiom the Moschetoes.— Ser> 
geant Pryor arrives, and reports that the Horses were dl 
stolen by the Indiana.— la tus Emergency they make JCnu&m 
of Skins, in whi<^h they descend the Kiver over the most dift- 
4:ult Shoals and Rapids.— Unexpectedly meet with two WhUo 
Men, frohi whom they procure Intelligence in relation to the 
Indians formerly visited by the Party. 

*^ July 94. The canoes were loaded, and Sergeant 
Pryor and hie party set out, with orders to proceed 



down to the entrance of Bighorn River, which ^ 
supposed to be at no great distance, where they 
would be taken in the boats across the Yellowstone. 
At eight o^clock Captain Clarke embarked, and pro- 
ceeded on very steadily down the river, which eon. 
tained a number of islands, some of which were 8iip-> 
plied with a growth of small timber. At the die- 
iance of a mile fVora the camp, the river passed along 
a high bluff for about twenty-three miles, when the 
bottoms widened on both sides; and twenty-4iine 
miles farther, a stream fell into it fh>m the south, 
which was supposed to be the Bighorn ; but after- 
ward, when the Bighorn was found, the name of 
Clarke's Fork was given to this stream. It is a 
bold river, one hundred and fifty yards wide at the 
entrance, but a short distance above is contracted to 
a hundred yards. The water is of a light muddy 
colour, and much colder than that of the Yellow- 
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•tone, and its general course is soiHheasterly froia 
the Rocky Mountaius. There is a small island siu 
uated immediately at its entrance, and this or the 
adjoining mainland would form a very good positioa 
for a fort. The country most frequented by the 
beaver begins here, and that which lies between this 
river, and the Yellowstone is perhaps the best dis* 
trict for the hunters of that animal. About a mile 
befdre reaching this river there was a ripple in the 
Yellowstone, on passing which the canoes took in 
some water. The party therefore landed to bale out 
the boats, and then proceeded six miles farther to a 
large island, where they halted for the purpose of 
waiting for Sergeant Pryor. It is a beautiful spoti 
with a rich soil, covered with wild rye, and a spe- 
cies of grass like the blue grass, and some of anoth- 
er kind, which the Indians wear in plaits round the 
neck, on account of its fragrance, resembling that of 
tl^e vanilla. There is also a thin growth of cotton- 
wood. In the centre was a large Indian lodge, 
which seemed to have been built during the prece* 
ding summer. It was in the form of a cone, sixty feel 
in diameter at the base, composed of twenty poles, 
each forty-five feet long, and two and a half in cir- 
cumference, and the whole structure covered with 
bushes. The interior was curiously ornamented. 
On the tops of the poles were feathers of eagles, and 
circular pieces of wood, with sticks across them la 
the form of a girdle. From the centre was suspend* 
ed a stuffed buffalo skin ; fronting the door was 
hung a cedar bush ; on one side of the lodge, a buf- 
falo's head ; and on the other, several pieces of wood 
were stuck in the ground. From its whole appear- 
ance, it was more like a building for holding coun- 
cils than an ordinary lodge. Sergeant Pryor not 
having yet arrived, they went on about fifteen and a 
half miles farther, to a small creek on the right, to 
which they gave the name of Horse Creek, and just 
below it overtook him with the horses. He ba4 
Bb2 
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<D«ind it almost impossible, -with two men, to dfiir# 
ihem on ; for, as soon as they discovered a herd of 
buffalo, the loose horses, having been trained to 
hunting this animal by the Indians, immediately set 
eff in pursait, and surrounded the herd with almost 
as much skill as their riders eould have done. At 
last he was obliged to send one horseman forward, 
to drive all the buffalo from their route. The horses 
were here driven i^cross, and Sergeant Pryor started 
again, with an additional man to his party." As 
they proceeded, the river deepened and became more 
navigable; they passed a creek coming from the 
southeast, which they called Pryor's Creek, and 
landed in the evening after having made sixty-nine 
and a half miles. 

" July 25. At sunrise they resumed their voyage, 
and passed a number of small islands and streams^ 
and occasionally high bluffs, composed of a yellow 
gritty stone. After proceeding a short distance 
they were overtaken by a storm of rain, with a high 
southwest wind, which obliged them to land, and 
form a sort of log hut covered with deerskins. As 
soon as it ceased they went on ; and at about fonr 
o*GK>ck, after having made forty-nine miles, Captain 
Clarke landed to examine a very remarkable rock, 
situated in an extensive bottom on the right, abont 
two hundred and fifty paces from the shore. It is 
nearly two hundred paces in circumference, two 
hundred feet high, and accessible only from the 
jiortheast, the other sides consisting of perpendicn- 
Jar cliffs of a light-coloured gritty stone. The soil 
on the summit is five or six feet deep, of a good 
quality, and covered with short grass. The Indians 
nave carved the figures of animals and other objects 
en the sides of the rock, and on the top are raised 
two piles of stones. From this height the eye ran* 
fed over a wide extent of variegated country. On 
the southwest were the Rocky Mountains cbvered 
i¥ith snow ; there was 9^ low mountain about forty 
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Bilet distant, in a direetioa north 55* west ; and at 
the distance of thirty-five miles, the southern ex* 
tremity of what are called the Little Wolf Mountains. 
The low grounds of the river extended nearly six 
miles to the southward, when they rose into plains 
Teaching to the. mountains, and were watered by a 
Urge creek ; while at some distance below, a range 
of highland, covered with pine, stretched on both 
tides of the river in a direction north and south. 
The north side of the river, for some distance, is 
hwre surrounded by jutting romantic cliffs, succeed- 
ed by rugged hills, beyond which the plains are 
again open and extensive, and the whole country 
was enhvened by herds of buffalo, elk, and wolves. 
After enjoying the ]Mrospect from this rock, to which 
Captain Clarke 'gave the name of Pompey's Pillar, 
he descended and continued his route. At the dis- 
tance of six or seven miles he stopped to secure two 
bighorns which had been shot from the boat; and 
while on shore, saw, in the face of the cliff on the 
left, about twenty feet above the water, a fragment 
of the rib of a fish, three feet long and nearly three 
inches round, incrusted in the rock itself, and which, 
though neither decayed nor petrified, was very rot- 
ten. After making fifty-eight miles they reached 
the entrance of a stream on the right, about twenty- 
two yards wide, where they encamped. 

** July 26. They started early the next morning. 
The river was now much divided by stony islands 
and bars, but the current, though swift, was regular, 
and there were many very handsome islands cover- 
ed with Cottonwood. On the left shore the bottoms 
were very extensive ;< the right bank was formed of 
^h cliffs of a whitish gritty stone ; and beyond, the 
country on both sides was diversified with waving 
plains covered with pine." • • • " At length, after 
eoming sixty-two miles, thev landed at the entrance 
of the Bighorn River ; but (mding the point between 
tlie two composed of soft mud and sand, and liable 
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to be overflowed, they ascended the Bighorn for 
half a mile, then crossed, and formed a camp on its 
lower side." • ♦ • "At their junction the two riv- 
ers are nearly equal in breadth, extending from two 
hundred to two nundred and twenty yards ; but the 
Yellowstone contains much more water, being ten 
or twelve feet deep, while the depth of the Bighorn 
varies from five to seven feet. This is the river 
which had been described by the Indians as rising in 
the Rocky Mountains near the Yellowstone and tba 
sources of the Platte, and then finding its way 
thffough the C6te Noir and the eastern range of the 
Rocky Mountains. In its long course it receives 
two large rivers, one from the north and the other 
from the south, and being unobstructed by falls, is 
navigable in canoes for a great distance, through a 
fihe, rich, open country, supplied with a great quan* 
tity of timber, and inhabited by beaver and numer- 
ous species of other animals, among which are those 
fron) which it derives its naipe of Bighorn. There 
are no permanent settlements near it ; but the whole 
country watered by it is occasionally visited by 
roving bands of hunters of the Crow Tribe, by the 
Paunch Indians, also a band of Crows, and by the 
Castahanas, a small band of the Snake Indians. 

** July 27. They again set out very early, and on 
leaving' the Bighorn, took a last look at the Rocky 
Mountains, which had been constantly in view from 
the 1st of May. The river now widened to the ex- 
tent of from four to six hundred yards, was much 
divided by islands and sand-bars, and its banks were 
generally low and falling in, and resembled those ot 
the Missouri in many particulars; but its islands 
weremore numerous, its waters less muddy, and its 
current more rapid." • * ♦ " Throughout the coun- 
try there were vast numbers of buffalo, which kept 
up a continued bellowing. Large herds of elk, also* 
were lying on every pdint, and were so gentle that 
they might be approached within twenty, paces witl^ 
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mit being alarmed. Several beaver, likewise, vrert 
seen in the course oi the day. Deer, however, were 
by no means abundant, and antelopes as well as ttm 
bighorns were scarce." They made this day eighty 
tnd a half miles, and encamped on a large island ui 
JSie evening. 

** July 28. At daylight the next morning they pro* 
eeeded down the smooth, gentle current, passing by 
1 number of islands, and several creeks which were 
BOW dry. These are, indeed, more like the beds of 
tile dry brooks of the Missouri, merely serving H 
carry off the vast quantities of water which fall on 
the plains, and bringing down also a great deal of 
■nid, which contributes to the discoloration of the 
VeUowstone. The largest of these are, at the dis* 
tance of six miles, a creek eighty yards in widths 
coming from the northwest, and called by the In* 
Aans Dttle Wolf River ; twenty-nine miles lower* 
toother ofti the left, seventy yards in width, which 
they named 'VaMe Creek, from several mounds in 
the plains to the northwest, the tops of which re^ 
MiBble a table ; and four miles farther, a stream of 
nore importance, entering behind an island from 
the south. This last is about one hundred yards in 
«adth, with a bold current of muddy water, and is 
s probably the river called by the Indians the Little 
Bighorn. There is also another stream on the right, 
twemy.five yards wide, the Indian name of which 
is Mashaskap. Nearly opposite to this creek they 
encamped, after making seventy-three miles.*' , 
The channel was now from five hundred yards to 
balf a mile in width. They continued to pass Uie 
l^eds of rivers that were then dry ; and in the evening 
ef the 20th, after making forty-one miles, they en- 
camped opposite to the entrance of a stream coming 
from the right, called by Ihe Indians Lazeka, or 
Tongue River. 

** July 80. They set out at an early hour, and aftei 
pttaing, at the distance of twelve miles, the bed i>f a 
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ri^er one hundred yards wide, but then nearly dry^ 
reached, two miles below it, a succession of bad 
•lioais, extending for six miles, the rock near their 
termination stretching nearly across the river, with 
a descent of about three feet. At this place they 
were obliged to let their canoes down by hand» 
for fear of their striking on some concealed rock; 
though, with a perfect knowledge of the shoals, a 
large canoe might be navigated down with safety^ 
This is the most difficult part of the Yellowstone 
River, and they called it the Buffalo Shoal, from the 
circumstance of one of those animals being found 
there. The neighbouring cliffs on the right are about 
one hundred feet high, while on the left the country 
is low, but gradually rises, and at some distance 
from the shore presents the first appearance of 
burned hills to be seen on the Yellowstone." Twen- 
ty miles beyond they came to a rapid with a channel 
that was easily navigable on the left, and which they 
called Bear Rapid. They landed for the night about 
a mile and a half below the mouth of a stream com* 
ing in from the right, one hundred yards in widUi, to 
which they gave the name of the Redstone RivcTt 
having made during the day forty-eight miles. 

*' July 31. During the whole night," continues Urn 
Journal, ** the buffalo were hovering about the camp, 
and excited much alarm lest they should tread on 
the boats and split them to pieces. They set out, as 
usual, and at the distance of two miles passed a 
rapid that was not very formidable, which they call- 
ed Wolf Rapid. At this place commences a range 
of highlands. They have no timber, and are com- 
posed of earth of different colours, without much 
rock, but supplied throughout with great quantities 
of coal or carbonated wood. After passing these 
hills the country again opens into extensive plains, 
like those passed the previous day, the river being 
diversified with islands, and having a great number 
Of wide, but then nearly dry, bnooks on either side^ 
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Thus eighteen miles below their camp there was a 
shallow, muddy sjtream on the left, one hundred 
yards wide, and supposed to be that known amonff 
the Indians by the name of Saasha, or Little Wolf 
River ; five miles below, on the right, another, forty 
yards wide and four feet in depth, which, from the 
steep coal-banks on each side, they called Oakta* 
roup, or Coal River ; and eighteen miles farther, a 
third, sixty yards in width, to which they gave the 
name of Gibson's River. Having made sixty-six 
miles, they stopped for the night ; and just as they 
landed, perceived a white bear, which was larger 
than any Of the party had before seen, devouring a 
dead buffalo on a sand-bar. Though they fired two 
balls into him, still he swam to the mainland and 
walked along the shore. Captain Clarke pursued 
him, and lodged two more balls in his body ; he bled 
profusely, but still made his escape, as the hight pre- 
vented them from following him." 

The next day, August 1st, they had a strong head 
wind, which retarded their progress, and their situa- 
tion was rendered very uncomfortable by continual 
rain. '* The current of the river," proceeds the Jour- 
nal, '* was less rapid, had more soft mud, and was 
more obstructed by sand-bars, and the rain had 
greatly increased the quantity of water in the brooks. 
Buffalo now appeared in vast numbers. A herd 
happened to be crossing the river ; and such was the 
multitude of these animals, that for a mile in length, 
down the river, the herd stretched as thick as they 
could swim, completely from onf side to the other, 
and the party were obliged to stop for an hour. 
They consoled themselves for the delay by kilhng 
four of them, and then proceeded, till at the distance 
of forty-five miles they reached an island, below 
which two other herds of buffalo, as numerous m 
the first, soon afterward crossed the river.* 

* The Indians and hunters frequently destroy these animals 
in the most wanton manner. " I have seen doaens of tmJBEalOk" 
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** August 3. The Hirer w&s now about a mile wide, 
less rapid, and more divided by islands, and bars of 
sand and mud, than heretofore ; the low grounds, too, 
were more extenstTe, and contained a greater quaiv 
City of cottotiwood, ash, and willows. On the norths 
west was a tow, lerel plain,, and on the southeast 
Some rugged hills, on which we saw, without being 
tble to approach them, some bighorns. Buffalo ana 
elk, as well as their purs^iers, the wolves, were in 
gfreat numbers. On each side of the river there were 
several dry beds of streams, but the only one of any 
considerable suce was one to which they gave the 
name of Ibex River, on the right, about thirty yards 
Wide, and sixteen mil^s from their encampment of 
the preceding night. The bear, which had given 
them so much trouble at the head of the Missouri^ 
they found equally fierce here. One of these aaj- 
mals, which was on a sand-bar as the boat passed, 
raised himself on his hind feet, and after looking at 
the party for a moment, plunged in and swam to- 
wards them ; but, after receiving three balls in the 
body, he turned and made for the shore. Towards 
evening they saw another enter the water to swim 
across ; when Captain Clarke directed the boat to- 
wards the shore, and just as the animal landed shot 
It in the head. It proved to be the largest femab 
they had ever seen, and was so old that its tusfcs 
were worn quite smooth. The boats escaped wi^ 
difficulty between two herds of buffalo that wen 
crossing the river, and came near being again de- 
tained by them. Among the elk of this neighbour- 
hood they saw an miusual number of males, while 
higher up the herds coitaieted chiefly of femalee. 

«a9« Townsend, ** slaughtered merely for the tonmes or for 
practice with the rifle, and I have also lived to see (he very per- 
petrators of these deeds Jean and laftk with famine, when the 
meanest and mnst worthless parts of the poor snimals tbey hid 
■o inhumanly slaughtered would have been received and c 
yritk homble tb»<ikfuhie«a." 
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After Tns^iTig eightx-four miles, thef eAcaMped 
tmong some ash aiid elm trees on the right. The^ 
might be said rather lu have passed the night than 
%tept there^ however, for the moschetoes were wo 
troublesome that scarcely any of the party closed 
their eyes* 

'^ August 3. They set out early in the morning to 
escape the persecution of the moschetoes. At the 
(iistance of two miles they passed Field's Creek, a 
stream thirty-five yards wide, which enters on the 
light, immeciiately above a high bluff which is rapid-* 
ly sinking into the river. Here Captain Clarke went 
ushore iu pursuit of some bighorns, but the mosche- 
toes were so numerous that he was unable to aidi 
With certainty. He therefore returned to the ca- 
lioes ; and, observing a ram of the ^ine species sooa 
after, he sent on shore one of the hatiters, who shot 
it, and it was preserved as a specimen. Eight miles 
Wow Field's Creek they reached the junction of 
the Yellowstone and the Missouri, and landed at the 
l^im where they had eticamped on the 36lh of 
April the previous year. The canoes were now uft* 
mded, and the b&i^age eitposed to dry, as many Of 
tl^ articles were wet, and some of them quite spoiled. 
*' The Moch^Aune, or Yellowstone River, according 
to the Indian accounts, has its remote sources in the 
Hooky Mountains, near the peaks of the Rio del 
H«rte, on the confines of New Mexico, to whti^ 
country there is a good road for the whole distance 
ilong the banks of the Yellowstone* Its western 
Waters are probably connected with those of LeW- 
^^ River, while the eastern branches approach the 
heads of darkens River, of the Bighorn, and the 
Platte ; so that it waters the middle portion of the 
Rbcky Mountains for several hoBdred miles, frotn 
northwest Ut southeast. Along its whole course, 
Itom the point where Caplwii Clarke reached it to 
the Missouri, a distance which he computed at eight 
hQndred and thtrty^seten mike, it w laisgc, aadjaar 
Vol. IL—C o 
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igtble for pirogues and even batteauz, there being 
none of the moying sand-bars which obstruct the 
navigation of the Missouri ; while there is but one 
ledge of rocksf and this is not difficult to pass. £ven 
its tributary streams, the Bighorn, Clarke's Fork, and 
Tongue River, may be ascended in boats for a con- 
siderable distance. The banks of the Yellowstone 
are low, but bold, and nowhere subject to be over- 
flowed, except for a short distance from the mount- 
ains. The predominating colour of its waters is a 
Yellowish brown ; while those of the Missouri, which 
nave more mud, are. of a deep drab colour. The 
bed of the former is chiefly composed of loose peb- 
ble, which diminish' in size, however, in descending 
the river, till, after passing the Lazeka, they cease 
as the river widens, and mud and sand below this 
form the greater part of the bottom. The current 
flows with a velocity constantly and equably decreas- 
ing in receding from the mountains. From the 
mountains to Clarke's Fork it may be estimated at 
four and a half miles an hour; thence as low as the 
Bighorn, at three and a half; between that and the 
Lazeka, at three ; from that river to the Wolf Rapid, 
at two and three quarter miles; and from thence to 
the mouth of the river, at two miles per hour. 

"The appearance and character of the country 
present nearly similar varieties of fertile, rich, open 
lands. Above Clarke's Fork it consists of high 
waving plains, bordered by stony hills, partially cov- 
ered with pine : the middle portion, as low as Buffa- 
lo Shoal, contains less timber, and the number of 
trees diminishes in proceeding lower down, till, 
where the river widens, the country spreads itself 
into extensive plains. Like all the branches of the 
Missouri which penetrate the Rocky Mountains, the 
Yellowstone and its tributary streams within the dis- 
trict of country beyond Clarke's Fork abound in 
beaver and otter: a circumstance which strongly 
recommends the mouth of the latter river as a j» 
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dicious position for a trading establishment. To 
such an establishment at that point, the Shosho«' 
nees both from within and westward of the Rocky 
Mountains would willingly resort, as they would be 
&rther from the Blackfoot Indians and the Minne- 
tarees of Fort de Prairie than in trading with any 
factories on the Missouri. The same motive of 
personal safely would probably induce many of the 
tribes on the Columbia and Lewis Rivers to prefer 
this place to the mouth of Marians River, at least for 
some. years; and as the Grow and Paunch Indians, 
the Castahanas, and the Indians residing south of 
Clarke's Fork, would also be induced to visit it, this 
position might be considered as one of the best 
points for the western fur-trade. The adjacent coun- 
try, too, possesses a sufficiency of timber, an advan- 
tage which is not found anywhere between Clarke's 
Fork and the Rocky Mountains.* 

** August 5. Their camp became absolutely unin- 
habitable from the multitudes of moschetoes ; nor 
could the men either work in preparing skins for 
clothing, or hunt in the low timbered grounds ; in 

• The American Fur Company have for manv years had a 
fort at the mouth of the Yellowstone River, ana one also at 
thejunction of the Teton and the Missouri, in the heart of the 
bufialo country. In the year 18.32, a steamboat in the service 
of the Company ascended the Missouri from St. Louis to the 
post at the mouth of the Yellowstone, which was higher than 
any steamboat had proceeded before. On board this boat, Mr. 
Catlin, well known as the founder and proprietor of the Indian 
Gallery, made his first incursion into the Indian country ; and 
at this point, surrounded by different Indian tribes, and in daily 
intercourse with their chiefs, he commenced his indefatieable 
labours. In these labours he enthusiastically persevered for 
MTeral successive years, through the wide regions between the 
Great Northern Lakes and the Red River, the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Mississippi. It is needless to say> that by his de- 
lineation' of Indian life and manners, his portraits of the native 
chiefs, and the rich collections of his museum, he has done 
more than any other individual towards presenting the living 
image of a race which it seemingly fast pasting away. 
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abort, tlMfe wftt na method of escape but by i 
on the saiid-bara m the river, where, when the ^ 
blew, the insects aid not venture." • * • " Capiain 
Clarke therefore determined to remove to sonae spot 
that would be free from moschetoes, and afford more 
ffame. After writing a note to Captain Lewis, thetre* 
fi>re, to inform him of his intention, he stuck it on a 
pole at the confluence of the two rivers, loaded the 
canoes at five in the afternoon, and proceeded do«m 
the river to the second point, where he encamped oa 
a sand-bar; but here their tormentors sy[)peared to be 
even more numerous than above. The face of die 
Indian child was swollen with the bites of these ift- 
aects, nor could the men procure scarcely any sleep 
during the night. 

"August 5. Finding their situation intolerable 
where tbey were, they proceeded farther down. On 
the way. Captain Clarke went on shore, and ascendn 
ed a bill in pursuit of a bighorn ; but the moachetoes 
were in such multitudes that he could not keep 
ihem from the barrel of his rtfle long enou^ to take 
mn. At about teax>'clock, hoKvever, a light hreeoft 
Sprung up from the northwest, and in some measure 
dispersed them. Captain Clarke then landed on a 
aand-bar, where he mtended to wait for Captain 
Lewis ; but, not finding any buffalo in the neighbour* 
hood, he proceeded on again in the afternoon, snd 
after killing a large white bear, encamped under a 
high bluff, exposed to a light breeze from the souti^ 
west, which drove away the moschetoee." 

The next day they continued to descend, and en- 
camped on a sand- bar below the mouth of White* 
earth River; and on the 7th, alter proceeding till sii; 
in the evening, they again landed on a aandUbar fef 
the night. 

** August 8. In the morning they were here joined 
by Seri^eant Pryor, accompanied by Shannon^ H^* 
and Windsor, but without the horses. They stated 
that, the second day alter leaving the party, tl^ 
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halted to let the horses graze near the bed of a large 
creek which contained no running water, but that, 
soon after, a shower of rain fell, aifd the creek swell- 
ed so suddenly that several horses which had stray- 
ed across it while dry could return only by swim- 
ming. They formed their camp at this place, but 
were astonished the next morning at not being able 
to find a single one of their horses. They immedi- 
ately examined the neighbourhood, and soon discov- 
ering the track of the Indians who had stolen the 
horses, they pursued them for five miles, when they 
came to the place where the fugitives divided into 
two parties. They now followed the largest party 
^ve miles farther, when, losing all hopes of over- 
taking them, they returned to the camp, and packing 
the baggage on their backs, pursued a northeast' 
course towards the Yellowstone. The following 
night a wolf bit Sergeant Pryor through the hand as 
he lay asleep, and made an attempt to seize Wind- 
sor, when Shannon got sight of him, and shot him. 
They passed over an open, broken country, and hav- 
ing reached the Yellowstone near Pompey's Pillar, 
they determined to descend it, and for this purpose 
made two skin canoes, such as they had seen among 
the Mandans and the Ricaras. They are construct- 
ed in the following manner : two sticks of about an 
inch and a quarter in diameter are tied together so 
as to form a round hoop, which serves for the gun- 
wale, while a second hoop for the bottom is made 
in the same way, both being secured by sticks of 
^e same size extended from the hoops, and fast- 
ened to them and to each other by thongs. Over 
this frame the skin is drawn closely and tied with 
thongs, so as to form a perfect basin of about sev- 
en feet in diameter and sixteen inches in depth, 
strengthened b^ sixteen ribs or cross-sticks, and ca- 
pable of carrymg six or eight mien with their bur- 
dens. Being unacquainted with the river, they 
thought it most prudent to divide their guns and am- 
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Bumition, so that in case of accident all nighi not 
Im lost, and for this purpose built two of these ca- 
Doeeu In these frail vessels they embarked, and 
were not a little surprised at the perfect safety with 
which they passed over the most difficult shoals and 
rapids, without taking in any water, even in the 
highest winds, 

'* On reaching the confluence of the Yellowstone 
and Missouri, Sergeant Pryor took down the„ note 
from the pole, supposing that Captain Lewis had al- 
ready passed; and now learning where the par^ 
were, ne pressed oa with his akin canoes to join 
them. 

<^ The day was spent in hunting, in order to pro- 
cure skins to trade with the Mandans ; for, having 
now neither horsea nor v^rchaudise, their onljr re* 
^source to obtain corn and beans was to lay in a 
stock of skins, which those Indiana greatly ad- 
mire." 

The next day they continued their route down the 
river till late in the evening, and encamped on tb^ 
southeast side, where they remained until the 11th. 
'^In tlie low grounds of the river,'' continues tlxe 
Jlouraal, " Captain Clarke found a species of cherry 
which he had never seen before, and which seems 
peculiar to this small district of country, though 
even here it is not very abundant The men also 
dug up quantities of a large and very insipid root, 
ealled by the Indians hankee^ and by the engagis the 
white apple. It is used by them in a dry, pounded 
state, to mix with their soup; but our men boiled it 
and ate it with meat. In descending the river thei 
day before, the squaw brought in a large, well-ft9^ 
voured gooseberiy, of a rich crimson colour ; anA 
92so a deep purple berry, being a species of currant 
common along this river as low as the Mandans^and 
called by the c<>§^^^ ^he Indian currant. 

♦♦ Atigttst 1 h They set out early in the mornings 
and a( about toao'clock landed on a sand-bar for tna 
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purpose of taking breakfast and drying their meal. 
At noon they started again, and after proceeding 
about two miles, observed a canoe near the shore. 
They immediately landed, and were no less surpri- 
sed than gratified at discovering two men by the 
names of Dickson and Hancock, who had come from 
the Illinois on a hunting es^cursion up the Yellow- 
stone. They had left the Illinois in the summer of 
1804,. and spent the last winter with the Tetons»in 
company with a Mr. Ceautoin, who came there as a 
trade r« and whom they had robbed, or, in other 
words, taken all his merchandise and given hire a 
few robes in exchange. These men had met the 
boat we had despatched from Fort Mandan, on board 
of which* they were told there was a Ricara chief on 
his way to Washington, and also a party of YaDk- 
|on chiefs, accompanying Mr. Durion on a visit of 
the same kind. We were sorry to learn that the 
Mandans and Minnetarees wer^ at war with the 
Ricaras, and had killed two of them. The Assini- 
boius, too, were at war with the Mandans. They 
iad, in consequence, prohibited the Northwest Com* 
pany from trading to the Missouri, and even killed 
two of their traders near Mouse River, and were now 
lying in wait for Mr. M^Kenzie of that Company, 
who had been for a long time among the Minneta- 
rees. These appearances were rather unfavourable 
to the project of carrying some of the chiefs to the 
United States ; but we still hoped that by effecting a 
peace between the Mandans, Minnetarees, and Kic- 
aras, the views of our government might stilt. be 
accomplished. 

. " After leaving these trappers. Captain Clarke 
went on and encamped nearly opposite to the en* 
trance of Goatpen Creek, where the party were again 
assailed by their old enemies the moschetoes.*' 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

C^iptain Clarke and his Party are overtaken by the Detachment 
under Captain Lewis, and thejr all descend the Missouri to* 
gether.— I'hey revisit the Minnetaree Indians, and bold & 
Council with that Nation, aa well as the Mahahas.— "Captain 
Clarke endeavours to perspade their Chiefs to accompany him 
to the United States, which they decline on Account or their 
Fears of the Sioux in their Passage down the River. — Colter, 
one of the Party, requests and obtains Liberty to remain 
among the Indians, for the Purpose of hunting Beaver. — 
Friendly Deportment of the Mandans. — Council held by Cap- 
tain Clarke with the Chiefs of the different Villages. — ^Tbe 
Chief named Big White, with his Wife and Son, agrees to ac- 
company the Party to the United States.— -He takes an affect- 
ing Farewell of his Nation.—Chaboneau, with his Wife, de- 
clines going to the United States, and they are left among the 
Indians.— The Party at length proceed on their Rouie.— Ther 
arrive amonjy^ the Ricaras.— Character of the Chayennes, theu 
Dress, Habits, &c.— Captain Clarke offers a Medal to the 

. Chief of this Nation, which he at first refuses, believing it to 
be Medicine, but which he is afterward prevailed on to ac- 
cept.— The Ricaras decline permitting one of their Numlier to 
accompany Captain Clarke to the United States, preferring to 
wait the Return of their Chief who had already gone.— The 
Party proceed rapidly down the River.— Prepare to defend 
themselves against the Tetons.— Incredible Number of Ba&- 
lo seen near White River. — They meet with the I'etons, and 
decline their Invitations to Land.— Intrepidity of Captain 
Clarke. r j 

"August 13. The party continued slowly to de- 
scend the river. One of the skin canoes had by ac- 
cident a small hole made in it, and they halted for 
the purpose of covering it with a piece of elkskin, 
and also to wait for two of the jmrty who were be- 
hind. While there, about noon they were overjoyi 
ed at seeing the boats of the other party heave in 
sight ; but this feeling was changed into alarm on 
perceiving them reach the shore without Captain 
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Lew^3, who had b^en wounded, the^^ were informedi 
the day before, and was then lying in ihe pirogue. 

*' After giving to his wound all the attention in oqi 
power," proceeds the narrative, " we remained hero 
for some time, during which we were overtaken \xf 
our two men, accompanied by Dickson and Han-* 
qock, who wished to ^o with us as far as the MaO"* 
datis. The party being now happily reunited, wn 
left the two skin canoes, and at about three o'clock 
9II embarked on board the boats. The wind wa«i 
l^owever, very high from the southwest, accompa-* 
Xaed with rain, so that we did not proceed far befoiQ 
we halted for the night on a sand-bar. Captaii^ 
ticwis's wound was now sore and somewhat paim 
igL The next; day, 

*' August 13, we set out by sunrise, and with 9 
ftrong oreeze from the northwest proceeded o^. 
^idly. At eight o'clock we passed the mouth q( 
the Little Missouri. Some Indians were seen ^t % 
distance below in a skin canoe, and were probably 
90010 of the Minnetarees on their return from a 
bunting excursion, as we passed one of their camp^ 
on the southwest side, where they had left a canoe^ 
Two other Indians were seen far oflf on one of the 
hills, and we therefore expected soon to meet with 
our old acquaintances the Mandans, At sunset we 
arrived at tne entranqe of Miry River, ai^d encan^^r 
ed on the northeast side, having come by the aid o( 
^e wind and our oars a distance of eighty-six mileft. 
The air was cool, aAd the mosohetoes now ceased to 
trouble us as they nad done, 

** August 14. We ags^in set out at sunrise, and «| 
length approached the grand village of the Minn^.* 
t^M^ees, where the. nativea bad collected to view ut» 
as we passed. We fired the blunderbuss several 
times by way of salute, and soon after landed neat 
the village of the Mahahaa or Shoe Indians, aind 
mfere received by a ctowd of people, who came ta 
lYQlcomc u« Qa om; r^tuica* Avkong th^^Q w^re tb%, 
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principal chief of the Mahahas, and the chief of the 
Little Minnetaree village, both of whom expressed 
great pleasure at seeing us again; but the latter 
wept most bitterly. On inquiring the cuuse, it np- 
peared that his tears were excited by the sight of us 
reminding him of his son, who had been lately killed 
by the Blackfoot Indians. After remaining there a 
few minutes, we crossed to the Mandan village of 
the Black Cat, where all the inhabitants seemed very 
much gratified at seeing us. We immediately sent 
Chaboneau with an invitation for the Minnetarees 
to visit us, and despatched Drewyer to the village 
Of the Mandans, to bring Jesseaume as an interpret- 
er. Captain Clarke, in the mean time, walked up 
to the village of Black Cat, and smoked and ate 
with that chief. This village had been rebuilt since 
our departure, and was now much smaller; a quarrel 
having arisen among its inhabitants, in consequence 
of which a number of families had removed to the 
opposite side of the river. 

^* On the arrival of Jesseaume, Captain Clarke 
addressed the chiefs. He spoke to them now, he 
said, in the same language he had done before ; and 
repeated his invitation to them to accompany him 
to the United States, to hear in person the counsels 
of their great father, who could at all times punish 
his enemies. In reply. Black Cat declared that he 
wished to visit the United States, and to see his 

freat father, but was afraid of the Sioux, who had 
illed several of the Mandans since our departure, 
and who were now on the river below, and would 
intercept him if he attempted to pass. Captain Clarke 
endeavoured to quiet his apprehensions by assuring 
him that he would not suffer the Sioux to injure 
any one of our red children who should accompany 
us, and that they should return loaded with pres- 
ents, and protected at the expense of the United 
States. The council was then broken up; aAer 
which we crossed and formed our camp on the olh«' 
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er side of the river, where we should be sheltered 
from the rain. Soon after, the chief of the Mahahae 
informed us, that if we would send to his village we 
should have some corn. Three men were there- 
fore despatched, and returned soon after loaded 
with as much as they could carry. They were 
soon followed by the chief and his wife, to whom 
we presented a few needles and other articles suita^ 
ble for a woman. 

** In a short time Borgne, the great chief of all 
the Minnetarees, came down, attended by several 
other chiefs, to whom, after smoking a pipe. Captain 
Clarke made a speech, renewing his assurances of 
friendship, and the invitation to accompany us to 
Washington. In reply, Borgne began by declaring 
that he much desired to visit his great father, but 
that the Sioux would certainly kill any of the Man- 
dans who should attempt to go down the river: 
they were bad people, and would not listen to any 
advice. When he saw us last, we had told him that 
we would make peace with all the nations below, 
yet the Siout had since killed eight of his tribe, and 
stolen a number of their horses. Thp Ricaras, too, 
had stolen their horses, and in the contest his peo- 
ple had killed two of them. Yet, in spite of these 
things, he had always his ears open to our coun- 
sels, and had actually made a peace with the Chay- 
ennes and the Indians of the Rocky Mountains. 
He concluded by saying that, however much dispo* 
8ed they might be to visit the United States, the fear 
of the Sioux would prevent them from going with 
us. The council was then concluded, and soon af- 
terward an invitation to visit him was received from 
Black Cat, who, on Captain darkens arrival at his 
village, presented him with a dozen bushels of conii 
which he said was a large proportion of what his peo- 
ple possessed ; and, after smoking a pipe, declared 
that his tribe were too apprehensive of the Sioux for 
any of them to venture with us. Captain Clarke 
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\htiti spoke to the chiefe ind warrtore of the Yilhiget 
lie lold them of his anxteljr that some of thefli 
thould see their ^reat father, and hear his good 
woi^s, and receive his gifts, and requested them ta 
fix on some confidential chief who might accompa/^ 
ixj ys. To this they made the same ob()ections at 
before, till at length a yoang man offered to go, and 
tlK^ warriors all assented to it. But the character 
of this man was known to be bad, and one of th# 
mrty with Captain Clarke informed him that at that 
taioment he had in his possession a knife which he 
kJod stolen. Captain Clarke thereupon told the 
ehief of the thell, and demanded the knife to be 

gven up. This was done, with but a poor apology 
r having it in his possession ; and Captain Clai£e 
tii«n reproached the chiefs for wishing to send such 
a fellow to see and hear so distinguished a persim 
as their great father. They aU hung down theior 
heads for some time, till Black Cat at length a polo* 
gised by saying that the danger was such that they 
frere afraid to send any one of their chiefe, as thejT 
ihould consider his loss alitiost inevitable. Captaia 
Clarke remained some time with them, smokingi 
and relating various particulars of his journey ; aML 
tiien left them to visit the second chief of the Man* 
dans, or Black Crow, who had expressed some die* 
ppsjtion to accompany us. He seemed well inclined 
to the .journey, but was unwilling to decide till b« 
had called a council of his people^ which he intend* 
ed to do in the afternoon. On returnitig to the 
4»imp, Captain Clarke found the chief of the Maha% 
tuis^ and also the chief of the Little Minnetaree Til* 
iuge, who had brought a present of com on theii 
tnnles, of whioh they have several, and which they 
inocum fVom the Crow Indians, who either buy oi 
«t»al them on the frontiers of the Spanish settle 
ments. A great number of the Indians visited u% 
•ither for the purpose of renewing their acquaint 
anoe, or of exchanging robes and other articles ibr 
the duos brought by the party« 
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♦*In the evening Colter applied to us for permitf^ 
sion to join ttte two tiapperu wlio had accompanied 
us, and who now proposed an expedition up tne riv- 
er, in which they were to Hnd traps and to give him 
a share of the profits. The offer was a very advaiv- 
tageous one ; and as he had always performed his 
duty, and his services could be dispensed with, we 
consented to his going upon condition that none of 
the rest were to ask or expect n similar indulgence. 
To this they all cheerfully assented, saying that 
they wished Colter every success, and would not 
apply for liberty to separate before we reached St. 
Louis. We therefore supplied him, as did his com* 
fades also, with powder and lead, and a variety~of 
articles which might be useful to him, and he left U8 
the next day. The example of this man shows how 
easily men may be weaned from the habits of civil- 
ized life to the ruder, though scarcely less fascinating, 
manners of the woods. This hunter had now been 
aBsent for many years from the frontiers, and might 
naturally be presumed to have some anxiety, <ir at 
least curiosity, to return to his friends and his coun* 
try ; yet, just at the moment when he was approach^ 
ing the frontiers, he was tempted by a huntrnff 
scheme to give up all those delightful prospects, and 
to go back without the least reluctance to the soli* 
tude of the wilds. 

** In the evening, Chaboneau, who had been min* 
gling with the Indians, and learned what had taken 
place during our absence, informed us that, as soon 
as we had left the Minnetarees, they sent out a war 
party against the Shoshonees, whom ihey had at- 
tacked and routed, though in the engagement they 
lost two men, one of whdm was the son of the chief 
of the Little Minnetaree village. Another war par* 
ty also went against the Ricaras, two of whom they 
had killed. A misunderstanding had likewihe takeii 
place between the Mandans and Minnetarees, in con- 
sequence of a dispute kbout' a wonian« which had 
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•etriy occaaioned a war ; but at length a pipe ' 
presented by the Miiinetarees, and a reconciliatka 
lo«k place. 

** August 16. The Maadans had offered to give as 
some corn, and on seadU^ this morning we found a 
greater quantity collected for our use than all our 
canoes would contain. We therefore thanked the 
chief, and took only six loads. At ten o'clock the 
ehiefs of the dilferent villages came down to smoke 
with us, and we enabraced this opportunity to en* 
deavour to engage Borgne in our interest by Uie prea* 
eat of our swivel, which was no longer of any use, 
as it could not be diseharged from our largest ^ 
rogue. It was now Iciaded, and the chiefs havii;^ 
been formed in a circle round it. Captain Clarke ad- 
fkessed them with great ceremony. He said that 
he had listened with much attention to what had 
yesterday been declared by Borgne, whom he be* 
fieved to be sincere, and then reproached them with 
their disregard of our counsels, and their wars with 
the Shoshonees and Ricaras. Little Cherry, the old 
Minnetaree chief, answered that they had long staved 
at hoate and listened to our advice, but that at lasi 
4hey went to war against the 8ioux because they 
had stolen their lioraes and killed their companions, 
and that, in an expedition against that people, they 
had met the Ricaras, who were on their way to strike 
them, when a battle ensued. But in iuture, he said, 
they would attend to our words and live in peace. 
Borgne, too, added« that his ears would always be 
open to the words of his good (atber, and shut against 
bad coanseL Captain Clarke then presented to him 
the swivel, which he Votld him had announced Uie 
words of his greai father to all the nations we had 
aeen ; and which, whenever it was fired, should re- 
call those which we had now delivered. The gun 
was then discharged, and Borgne had it conveyed m 
great pomp to hiaiiiUag^* when the council waa aA» 
jonmedL 
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*Iti the afternoon Cafrtain Clmlce walked up 16 
Hie Tillage of Little Crow, taking a l^g which he in. 
tended to present to him, but wus surprised on being 
Md by him that he had given up all intention of ao- 
eompanying ns, refining at the same time the flag. 
He foniid that this change wa» occasioned by a jeaL 
misy between him and the principal chief, Big White-: 
by the interference of Jesseaume, however, the two 
thiefs were reconciled, and it was agreed that ^ 
White himself should accompany us, with his wife 
and son. 

*' August 17. The principal chiefs of the Miimo. 
iarees now came down lo bid us farewell, as non^ 
ef them could be prevailed on to go with us. This 
etrcumstance induced our interpr^r, Chaboneati, to 
remain here with his wife and child, as he couki no 
longer be of use to ns, atod, although we offered to 
^die him with us lo the United States, he declined, 
saying that there he had no acquaintance, and no 
chance of making a Itvelihood, and preferred remaio- 
ittg among the Indians. This man had been very 
serviceable to us, and his wife was particularly use- 
ful among the Shoshoneea : indeed, she had borne 
with a patience truly admirable the fatigues of so 
long a route,^ encumbered with the charge of an in- 
fant, who was then only nineteen months old. We 
therefore paid him his wages, amounting to five hvn- 
dred dollars and thirty-three cents, including the price 
i>f a horse and a lodge purchased of him, and soon 
afterward dropped down to the village of Big White, 
attended on shore by all the Indian lihiefti, who had 
come to take leave of him. We found him surround- 
ed by his friends, who sat in a circle smoking, while 
the women were cryitig. He immediately sent his 
ifife and son, with their baggage, on board, accom- 
panied by the interpreter and hts wife, and two chil- 
dren ; and then, after distributing among his friendn 
some powder and ball which we had given him, and 
tmoking a pipe, he went with us lo the mer aidft* 
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The whole village crowded about us, and Hian^of 
the people wep( aloud at the departure of their chieC 
" As (^ptaiu Clarke was shaking bauds wiih the 
principal chiefs of the different villages, ihey re- 
quested that he would sit with them a moineitt lon- 
ger. Being willing to gratify them, he stopped and 
ordered a pipe, when> after smoking it, they inform- 
ed him that they had not believed all thai we told 
them at the time they first saw us; but having 
now found that our words were all true, they wouid 
carefully remember them, and follow our advice; 
and that he might tell their great father that the 
young men should remain at home, and not make 
war on any people except in their own defenca 
They requested him to teU the Ricaras to come and 
Yisit them, which they might do without fear, ai 
they meant that nation no harm, but, on the contrar 
ry, were desirous of peace with them. On the Sioux, 
however, they could place, tliey. said, no dependance, 
and nmst kill them whenever they sent war partiea 
ugainst their country. Captain Clarke replied that 
we had never insisted on their not defending them- 
fSelves, but only requested that they would not strike 
ithose whom we had taken by the hand; that we 
would apprize the Ricaras of their friendly inten- 
tions ; and that, although we had not seen the Sioux 
with whom they were at war. we should relate their 
conduct to their gre^t lather, who would take meas- 
ures for effecting a general peace among all his red 
children. 

. *' Borgna now' requested that we would take good 
care of the chief, who would report whatever their 
l^reat father should say ; and the council then breaJi- 
mg up, we took leave with a salute from a gun, and 
proceeded. On reaching Fort Mandan we found a 
few pickets standing on the river side, but all the 
houses except one had been accidentally burned. 
At the distance of eighteen miles we reach^ the 
i>ld Ricara village, and encamped on the southwest 
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^ty the wind bein^ too violent, and the waves too 
high, to permit oor going any fatther. 

*^ August 18. The same cause prevented os from 
■ettiiig out before eight o\;lock in the morning. Soon 
after we bad embaticed, an Indian came running 
4oiim to the beach, and appeared Tery anxious to 
speak to us. We therefore went ashore, and found 
it was the brother of Big White, who was encamp* 
^ at no great distance, and hearing of our departure, 
had come to take leave of the chief. Big White 
gvr^ his brother a pair of leggins, and they separa- 
ted in the most affectionate manner : we then eon* 
tiiiued our voyage, though the wind aiHl waves wens 
Btill high. The Indian chief seemed quite satisfied 
with his treatment, and during the day employed 
himself in pointing out the ancient monuments of 
the Mandans, or in relating their traditions. At 
length, after making forty miles, we encamped on 
the northeast side, opposite to an old Mandan village, 
and below the mouth of Chesshetah River. 

^ August 19. The wind was so violent that we 
were not able to proceed until four in the afternoon, 
and in the mean time the hunters had killed four elk 
and twelve deer. We then went on for ten miles, 
and came to a sand-bar. The wind and rain contin- 
ued through the night, and during the whole of the 
next day, 

*' August 80, the waves were so high that one man 
was constantly occupied in bailing the boats. At 
noon we passed CannonbaQ River, and at three in 
llie afternoon the tnouth of Wardepon River, which 
bounds the country claimed br the Sioux ; atid after 
proceeding eighty-one miles, landed for the night on 
-a «and-bar. The plains were beginning to chatige 
their appearance, the grass assuming a yellowish 
colour. We this day saw great numbers of wolves, 
Ukl some buflfklo and elk, though these were by no 
flieans as abundant as on the Yellowstone. 

•Since we passed in 1864, a very obvious change 
Dd3 
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had taken plaoe in the eoarae and appearance of the 
Missouri. In places where, at that time, there were 
sand-bars, the current of the river now passed, and 

• where the channel was then, there were, in turn, 
banks of sand. Sand-bars, then naked, were now 
covered with willows several feet high ; the entrances 
of some of the creeks and rivers had been changed 

[ by the quantity of mud thrown into them ; and in 
some of the bottoms there were layers of mud eight 
inches in depth. 
*' August 21. We rose after a night of broken rest, 

^having been much annoyed by moschetoes, and after 

, putting our arms in oider, to be prepared for any 
attack, continued our course. We soon met three 
traders, two of whom bad wintered with us among 
the Mandans in 1804, and who were now on their 
way thither. They were out of powder and lead, 
and we supplied them with both. They informed 
us that seven hundred Sioux had passed the Ricara 
towns on their way to attack the Mandans and Miii> 
netarees, leaving their women and children encamp- 
ed near the Big Bend of the Missouri ; but that the 
Ricaras had all remained at home, declining to take 
any part in the war. They also told us that. the 
Pawnee or Ricara chief who had gone to the United 
States the spring before, died on his return near the 
Sioux River. 

** We then left them, and soon afterward arrived 
opposite to the upper Ricara villages. We saluted 
them with the discharge of four guns, which they 
answered in the same manner ; and on our landing 
we were met by ^he greater part of the inhabitants 
of each village, and also by a band of the Chayennes, 
who were encamped on a hill in the neighbourhood. 
'' As soon as Captain Clarke stepped on shore, he 
was greeted by the two chiefs to whom we had giv- 
en medals in our former visit ; and as they and Uie 
rest appeared much rejoiced at our return, and d»> 
sii'ous of hearing from the Mandans, he sat down 
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on the bank, while the Rieams and Chayennes fotin* 
ed a circle round him ; and, after smoking, he inform* 
ed them, as he had already done the Minnetarees, of 
the various tribes we had visited, and of our anxiety 
to promote peace among our red'brethren. He then 
expressed his regret at their having attacked the 
Mandans, who had listened to our counsels, and had 
sent on a chief to smoke with them, and to assure 
them that they mi^ht now 'hunt in the plains, and 
visit the Maudan villages In safety, and he oonclo- 
ded by inviting some of yie chiefs to accompany us 
to tVashington. The man Whom we had acknowl- 
edged as the principal chief when we ascended the 
river, now presented another, who, he said, was a 
greater chief than himself; and to him, therefore, 
h6 had surrendered the flag and medal with which 
we had honoured him. This chief, wtio had been 
absent at our former visit, was a man of thirty. five 
years of age, stout and good-looking, and called by 
the Indians Gray Eyes. 

*' He now made a very animated reply. He de- 
clared that the Ricaras were willing to follow the 
counsels we had given them ; but that a few of thdr 
bad young nien would hot live in peace, but had 
joined the Sioux, and thus embroiled them with the 
Mandans. These young men had, however, been 
driven out of the villages ; and as the Ricaras 
were now separated from the Sioux, who were a 
bad people, and the cause of all their misfortunes, 
they desired to be at peace with the Mandans, 
and would receive them with kindness and friend- 
ship. Several of the chiefs, he said, were desirous 
of visiting their great father ; but as the chief who 
had gone to the United States the last summer had 
not returned, and they had some fears for his safety 
on account of the Sioux, they did not wish to leave 
home until they had heard from him. As to him- 
self, he should continue with his nation, to tee that 
they followed our advice. 
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**T1» BQD htki^ rery hot| tde chief of the Cfaajw 
mxtum iiiTited us to bis lodge, which was at no greal 
distaoce from the river. We followed him, and 
found a very large lodge, made of twenty buffalo 
•kins, surrounded by eighteen or twenty others of 
nearly equal size. The rest of Uie nation were ex- 
pected the next day, and would make the number 
of from one hundred ai^ thirty to one hundred and 
fifty lodges, contaimag from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred men, at which the men of the nation 
Slight be computed. These Chayennes are a fine- 
loMing people, of lai;ge stature, with straight limbs, 
«nd hi^ cheek-bones and noses, and of a cow[^exion 
Bimilar to that of the Ricaras. Their ears are cut at 
ihe lower part, but few wear ornaments in thera. 
Their hair is generally cut over the eyebrows, and 
•mall ornaments hang fr^m it down the cheeks, the 
lemaiBder being either twisted with horse or bufiab 
liair, and divtded over each shoulder, or else flowing 
loosely behind. Their decorations consist chiefly 
^ blue beads, shells, red paint, Inrass rings, bears' 
•taws, and strips of otter skins, or which last they, 
m well as the Ricaras, are very fond. The women, 
iMwever, are coarse in their features, with wide 
niDuths, and ugly. Their dress consists of a habit 
veaching to the mid-leg, made of two equal pieces of 
leather, sewed from the bottom, with armholes, and 
vnih a iap hanging nearly half way dowq the bod^ 
both before and behind. On these are homed van- 
OJXB figures by means of an ignited stick, and ther 
•re adorned with beads, shells^ and elk's tnsks, whi<m 
4dl the Indians greatly prize. The other ornaments 
•TO bine beads m the ears, but the hair is left plain, 
«nd flows down the back. The summer dress of 
Ihie men is a simple buffalo robe, a cloth round the 
waisu moccasins, and occasionally leggins. Living 
remote from the whites, they are shy and cautious^ 
iBttt are peaceably disposed, and profess to makf? war 
against no people except the Sioux, Hith whom they 
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kave been engaged^ in contesU from time immemo-^ 
rial. In their excursions they are accompanied by 
their dogs and horses„of whiinh they have a great 
Dumber ; the former serving to carry almost all their 
light baggage. 

" After smoking for some time, Captain Clark© 
^ve a small medal to the Chayenne chief, explain* 
ing at the same time the meaning of it. He seemed 
alarmed at the present, and sending for a robe and ai 

?uaDtity of buffalo meat, he gave them to Captain 
larke, requesting him to take back the medal, as 
he knew that all white people were medicine^ and be 
was afraid of everything which they might give to 
the Indians. Captain Clarke again explained hisob* 
ject in giving the medal, which, he said, was the 
medicine his great father had directed him to deliver 
to all their chiefs whorshould listen to his word and 
follow his counsels ; and that, as he had done so, it 
had been given him as a proof that we believe him 
sincere. He now appeared satisfied, and receiving 
the medal, gave in return double the quantity of 
bu0alo meat he had offered before. He seemed now 
quite reconciled to the whites, and requested that 
some traders might be sent among his people, who 
lived, he said, in a country full of leaver, but did not 
understand the best modes of catching them, ^d, 
fartherroore, were deterred fron^ it by having no 
market for them when caught. Captain Clarke 
promised that they should soon be supplied with 
goods, and taught the best mode of catching bearer. 
*' Big White, chief of the Mandans, now (^dressed 
them at some length, explaining the pacific inten- 
tions of his nation ; and the Chayenne observed that 
both the Ricaras and Mandans seemed to be in fault ; 
but at the end of the council the Mandan chief was 
treated with much civility, and the greatest harmony 
prevailed between them. The great chief informed - 
ns, however, that none of the Ricaras could be pre» 
vailed on to accompany us tUl the retom of tks 
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other ehief ; and ib&t tht Chayennes were « imOI 
people, and afraid io go. He inrited Captaia Clafka 
to h» house, and gave him two carrots of tohaoao^ 
two beaver skins^ and a trencher of boiled com mai 
beans. It is the custom of the nations on the Mta- 
•oiiri to offer to all white men fqod and refreshment 
when they first enter their tents. 

^ Captain Clarke now returned to the boats, whsfe 
he found the chief of the lower village, who had col 
tf part of his hair, and disfigured himself in soch a 
■lanner that we did not recogiuse him ontil he ez^ 
l^ined that he was in moumuig for his nephew^ 
who had been killed by the Sioux. He proceeded 
with ns to the village on the Island, where we were 
net by all the inhabitants. The second chief, on 
seeing the Mandan, began to speak to him in a lood 
and threatening tmie, till Captain Clarke declared 
ttiat the Mandans had listened to our councils, and 
that, if any injury was attempted to be done to the 
ohief, we should defend htm to the utmost extreme 
tty. He then invited the chief to his lodge, and 
after a very ceremonioos smoking, assured Captain 
Clarke that he was as safe as at his home, for tho 
ftloaras, as well as the MMidans, had opened their 
•Mrs to oar councils. This was repeated by tho 
great chief; and the Mandan and Kicara chiefs now 
amoked and conversed with great apparent harmo* 
0^, alter which we returned to our boats. The wholo 
distance made this day was twenty-nine miles. 

"* August 32. It rained the whole night, so thOI 
we all rose in the morning quite wet, and were 
about proceeding, when Captain Clarke received 
Irom this chiefs a request to visit them. They made 
to him several speeches, in which they observed 
Ihat they must decline going with us, aa their coon- 
tfymao had not yet returned ; and that, althoogh all 
their troubles came from the Sioux, yet, as they had 
more horses than they wanted, and were in want 
of guns and powder; they aho«>d bo obliged to tndo 
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Ibey would break off all eoanexion with them. H# 
then returned tf> the boats, «ad after takinft leave 
«f the Datives, who aeemed to regret our departum* 
and firing a salute of two guns, we proceeded oo 
our way. We made only seventeen miles thia day* 
hetng obliged to land oear Wetarboo River to dry 
our baggage ; besides which, the sand-bars were very 
■ttmerous^ias the rivar became wider below the Rtc* 
ara vtilages. Captaia Lewis was now so far reeov* 
ered that he was able to walk a little for the firat 
time. While here we noticed that the. Mandans, 
as well as the Mihnetarees and Ricaras, keep theijr 
Iwrses in the same lodges with themselves.^' 

Daring the two following days they made a dis- 
taooe of eighty-three miles, and in the morning of 
the 24th encamped at the gorge of the Lookout 
Bend. 

" August 25. Before daylight," coatinues the Jour- 
nal, "■ we sent five of the men ahead to hunt on 
Pawnee Island, and followed them soon after. Al 
eight o'clock we reached the entrance of the Chay» 
eane, where we remained till noon to take a meiid* 
ian observation.' At three o'clock wo passed tho 
^ Pawnee village, near which we had met the Te- 
lona in 1804, and encamped in a laige bottom oa 
the northeast side, a little below the mouth of No<> 
Iknber Creek. Just above our camp the Ricajras 
iiad formeriiy a large village on each side of the riv- 
•er, aad there were still to be seen the remains otf 
^v« villages on the soul;hwe9t side below the Chay* 
«me, and one on Lahoocat's Island, al of wbacli 
ted been destroyed by the Sioux. The weather 
was clear and calm, but by the help of our oars we 
made forty-eight miles." • * ♦ 

^ August 2&. We set out eai4y, and at nine o^deck 
leached the entrance of Teton RtVer» belQW which 
were a raft and a skia ea9K>er which ^ade us auf- 
^1^ that the Tetons were ia the Delghbourhood. 
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dur arms, therefore, were piit in order, and erery 
preparftUon wns made to revenge the slightest insult 
from those people, who required, we knew, to be 
treated with rigour. We went on, however, with- 
out seeing any of them, though we were obliged to 
land near Smoke Creek, and remained there for two 
hours to stop a leak in the pirogue. Here we saw 
great quantities of plums and grapes, but they were 
not yet ripe. At five o'clock- we passed Iiouisville^ 
Fort, on Cedar Island, twelve miles below which 
we encamped, having made sixty miles by using 
our oars, with the wind ahead during the greater 
part of the day." 

Setting, out before sunrise the next morning, at 
the distance of a few miles they landed on a sand- 
bar near Taylor's River. " Near this place," says 
the Journal, *^ we observed the first signs of Uie 
wild turkey, and not long after landed in the Big 
Bend, aiid killed a fine fat elk. Towards night we 
heard the beHowing of the buffalo bulls on the low- 
er island of the Big Bend ; and following the direc- 
tion of this agreeable sound, we killed some of the 
cows, and encamped on the island, forty-five miles 
from our camp of the previous night. 

•* August 28. We started at an early hour, having 
first despatched some hunters ahead, with orders to 
join us at our old camp a little above Corvns Creek, 
where we intended (o remain one day, for the pur- 
pose of procuring the skins and skeletons of some 
animals, stich as the mule-deer, the antelope, the 
barking squhrrel, Ihe Inaagpie, &c., which we were 
desirous of taking with us. • After rowing thhrty-five 
miles, we landed at twelve o'clock, and formecl o«r 
camp m a high bottom, thinly timbered, and cm'ered 
with grass. Soon after our arrival the squaws and 
several of the men went to the hushes near the riv- 
er, and brought a great quantity of large, well-fla- 
voured plums, of three diflferent species. 

**The hunters returned in the afternoon without 
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having been able to procure any of the game we 
wished except the barking squirrel, though they kill- 
ed four common deer, and had seen large herds of 
buffalo, of which they brought in two." 

Setting out at ten o'clock the next morning, at a 
short distance they passed the mouth of White Riv- 
er, the water of which was nearly of the colour 
of milk. As they were" much occupied with hunting, 
they made but twenty miles. *' The buffalo," says tl^ 
Journal, *^ were now so numerous, that from an em- 
inence we discovered more than we had ever seen 
before at one time; and though it was impossible 
accurately to calculate their number, they darken- 
ed the whole plain, and could not have been, we were 
convinced, less than twenty thousand. With re- 
gard to game in general, we have observed that wild 
animals are usually found in the greatest numbers in 
the country lying between two nations at war. 

** August 30. We set out at the usual time, but 
after going 3ome distance were obliged to stop two 
hours for one of our hunters. During this time we 
made an excursion to a large orchard of delicious 

Elums, where we were so fortunate as to kill two 
uck elks. We then proceeded down the river, and 
were about landing at the plaee where we had agreed 
lo meet all the hunters, when several persons ap- 

E eared on the high hills to the northeas't, and by the 
elp of our spyglass we distinguished them to be 
Indians. We landed on the southwest side of the 
liver, and immediately after saw on a height oppo- 
site to us about twenty men, one of whom, from 
his blanket greatcoat and a handkerchief round his 
head, we took for a Frenchman. ^ At the same time, 
about eighty or ninety Indians, armed with guns 
tnd bows and arrows, came out of a wood some 
distance below them, and fired a salute, which we 
returned. From their hostile appearance we were 
apprehensive that they might be Tetons; but as, 
from the country through which they ware passini^ 
Vol.I1.-Eb / 1— *^ 
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ft was possible they might be Tanktons, Pawnees, 
or Mahas, we did not know in what way to receire 
them. In order, however, to ascertain who they 
were without risk to the party, Captain Clarke 
crossed, with three persons who could speak differ- 
ent Indian Iang4^age8, to a sand-bar near the oppo- 
site side, for the purpose of conversing with them. 
Eight young men soon met hhn on the siuid-bar, but 
none of them could understand either the Pawnee 
or Maha interpreter. They were then addressed in 
the Sioux language, and answered that they were 
Tetons, of the band headed by the Black Baffalo, 
Tahtackasabah. It was the same band whidh had 
attempted to stop us in 1804 ; and being nfow less 
anxious about offending this mischievous tribe. Cap- 
tain Clarke told them that they had been deaf to 
our counsels, had ill treated us two years ago, and 
had abused all the whites who had since visited 
them. He believed them, he added, to be bad peo- 
ple, and they must return, therefore, to their com* 
panions, for if they crossed over to our camp w« 
would put them all to death. They asked for soni# 
corn, which Captain Clarke refused them : they then 
requested permission to come and visit us, but he 
ordered them back. He then returned, and our arms 
were all made ready in case of an attack. But 
when these Indians reached their comrades, and in- 
formed their chiefs of our determination, they all 
set off for their own camp : some of them, however, 
halted on a rising ground,-and abused us with their 
tongues very copiously, threatening to kill us if w# 
came across. We took no notice of this for somt 
time, as thfee of our hunters were absent, and wt 
were afraid the Indians might meet them ; but a# 
soon ae they joined us we embarked, and, to see 
what the Indians would attempt, steered near theif 
side of the river. At this the party on the hill 
seemed not a little agitated : some of them set off 
for their camp^ others walked about, and one mai 
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^ittiie towmrds the boats andinrtiecl as to laad. A$ 
te approadied, we recognised him to be the same 
ivlK> had accompanied us for two days in 1804, and, 
1V&S considered a friend of the whites. Unwilling, 
tiowerer, to ha^e any intereoiurse with these people, 
we declined his invitation, upon which he returned 
to the hill, and struck the earth three times with his 
fun, a great oath among Uie Indians, who consider 
eweanng by the earth as one of the most solemn 
fetnas of imprecation. At the distance of six miles 
we stopped on a bleak sand-bar, where we thought 
ourselves secure from any attack during the night, 
and also safe from the moschetoes. We had made 
but twenty-two miles, but in the course of the day 
had killed a mulewleer, an animal we were very 
anxious to obtain. About eleven in the evening the 
wind shifted to the northwest, and it began to rain, 
accompanied by thunder and Ughtning, after which 
the wind changed to the southwest, and blew with 
«uch violence that we were otdiged to hold fast the 
eanoes, for fear of their being driven from the sand^ 
'%ar : still, the eables of two of them broke, and two 
<(thers were blown quite across the river ; nor was 
it till two o^ock that the whole party were reas- 
sembled, waiting in the rain for daylight." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The Party return in Safety to St. Louis. 

*' AucHJST 31. We examined our arms, and proceed- 
^ with the wind in our fovour. For some time we 
saw different Indians on the hiUs, but at length lost 
sight of them. In passing the Dome, and the first 
villftge of barking squirrels^ we stopped and killed 
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two fox squirrels, an animal we had not seen on Hm 
river higher than this place; and at night we en- 
/camped on the northeast side, after making a dis. 
tance of seventy miles. We had seen no game for 
some time past on the river, but in the evening Um 
moschetoes were not slow to discover us. 

" September 1. We set out early, but wer^ shortty 
compelled to land, and wait for half an hour, tiH a 
thick fog dispersed. At nine o*clock we passed the 
mouth of the Quicurre, which presented the same 
appearance as when we ascended, the water being 
rapid and of a milky- white colour. Two miles be- 
low, several Indians ran down to the bank and beck- 
oned us to land ; but as they appeared to be Tetons* 
and of a war party, we paid no attention to theoit 
oxcept to inquire to what tribe they belonged : our 
Sioux interpreter, however, did not understand muck 
of their language, and they probaUy <^ mistook Im 
question. As one of our canoes was behind, we 
were afraid of its being attacked ; we therefore land- 
ed on an open, comn^anding situation, out of view 
of the Indians^ to wait for it We had not been in 
this position fifteen minutes, when we heard several 
guns, which we immediately concluded were fired 
at the men in the canoe ; and being determined tm 
protect t^em against any number of Indians, Captain 
Clarke, with fifteen men, ran up the river, while Cap- 
tain Lewis hobbled up the bank, and formed the rest 
of the party in such a manner as would best enabte 
them to protect the boats. On turning a point of 
the river, however, Captain Clarke was agreeably 
surprised at seeing the Indians still in the place 
where we had kft them, and our canoe at the dis- 
tance of a mile. He now went on to a sand-bar, and, 
the Indians crossing over to him, he gave them hu 
hand, when they informed him that they had been 
amusing themselves with shooting at an old keg we 
had thrown into the river as it was floating down. 
We now found them to be part ot a band of eighty 
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Mgea of Yudct^os on Plum Creek, (tnd therefore 
iavited them down to our camp. After smoking 
wveral pipe^ we told them that we had mistakea 
4hem for Tetons^ and had intended putting every one 
of them to death if they had fired at our canoe ; but 
.finding thera Yanktons, who were good men, we 
were glad to take them by the hand as faithful chUr 
dreot who had opened their ears to our counsels. 
They saluted the Maodan with great cordiality, and 
one of thefli said that their ears had indeed been 
open, and that they had followed bur advice since 
we gave a medal to their great chief, aud should con- 
tiBue to do so. We now tied a piece of riband to 
th^ hair of each Indian, and gave them some com. 
We also made a present of a pair of ieggins to the 
fEineipal chief, when we took our leave of them, hav- 
ing been previously overtaken by our canoe. At 
two o'clock we landed to hunt on Bonhomme Island, 
hot obtained a single elk only. The bottom on the 
north side is very rieh, and was so thickly over- 
grown with pea^ vines and grass, interwoven with 
grape-vines, that some of the party who attempted 
to hunt there were obliged to leave it and ascend 
the plain, where they fouad the grass nearly as high 
as their beads. These plains are much more fertUe 
below than above the Quicurre, and the whole coun*- 
Mry was now v«ry beautiful After making fifty-two 
jwles against a head wind, we landed for the nigitt 
on a sand-bar opposite to Calumet Bluff, where we 
had encamped on the 1st of September, 1804, and 
idiere our flagstaff was still standing. We suffered 
Tory much from the moschetoes tin the wind be* 
eame so high as to blow them away. 

*^ September 2. At eight o'clock we passed th^ 
mouth of the Jacques River,> but soon after were com- 
pelled to land, in consequence of the high wind from 
the northeast, and to remain till sunset, after which 
we went on to a sand-bar twenty-two miles from our 
i:«iiip of the previous evening. While we were oa 
£ b3 
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shore we killed three buffaloes and four prairie-fowl^ 
which were the first of the latter we had seen in de- 
scending. Two turkeys were also killed, and were 
Tery niach admired by our Indians, who had ney&t 
seen that bird before." ♦ • • 

'* September 3. Towards daylight we started again, 
and at eleven o'clock we passed the Redstone. The 
river was crowded with sand-bars, which were now 
very differently situated from what they had been 
when we ascended ; but, notwithstanding these and 
the head wind, we had made sixty miles towards 
night, when, seeing two boats and several men on 
the shore, we landed, and found a Mr. James Airs, 9. 
partner of a house at Prairie de Chien, who had 
come from Mackinaw by the way of St. Louis, with 
a license to trade among the Sioux for one year. 
He had started two emioes loaded with merchandise, 
but lost many of his roost valuable articles in a squall 
some time before. After so long an absence, the 
sight of any one who could give us information of 
our country was peculiarly <]&lightful, and much of 
the night was spent in making inquiries as to what 
had occurred since we had left. We found Mr. Airs 
a very friendly and liberal gentleman, and when we 
proposed to him to purchase a small quantity of to- 
bacco, to be paid for at St. Louis, he very readily 
furnished every man of the party with as much as 
he could use during the rest of the voyage, and in- 
sisted also on our receiving a barrel of flour. This 
last was very acceptable, though we had still a little 
flour, which we had deposited at the month of Ma- 
ria's River. We could give in return only about six 
bushels of com, which was all that we could sparer 
The next morning, 

** September 4, we left Mr. Airs at about eight 
•'dock, and after passing the Big Sioux River, stop- 
ped at noon near Floyd's Bluff. On ascending the 
hill we found that the grave of Floyd had been open- 
ed, and was now half uncovered. We filled it ojv 
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«nd then continued down to our old camp near the 
Haha village, where all our baggage, which had been 
wet by the rain in the night, was exposed to dry. 
There was no game on the river except wild geese 
and pelicans. Near Floyd^s grave were some tlour^ 
ishing bUck-walnut trees, the first we had seen on 
«ur return. At night we heard the report of several 
guns in a direction towards the Maha village, and 
supposed it to be a signal for the arrival of some 
trsuier. But not meeting any one when we set out 
the next morning, 

^ September 5, we concluded that the firing was 
merely to announce the return of the Mahas to their 
Tillage, this being the^ season at which they come 
home from buffido hunting, to take care of their 
com, beahs, and pumpkins. The river was now 
more crooked, the current more rapid, and crowded 
with snags and sawyers, while the bottoms on both 
^des were well supplied with timber. At three 
o^clock we passed Bluestone^ Bluff, where the river 
leaves the highlands and meanders through a low, 
rich bottom, and encamped for the night after ma» 
king seventy-three miles. 

<' September 6. The wind continued ahead, but the 
moschetoes were so tormenting that to remain was 
more unples^aut than to proceed, however slowly, 
and we therefore started. Near the Little Sioux 
River we met a trading-boat belonging to Mr. Au- 
gustus Chateau, of St. Louis, with several men on 
their Way to trade with the Vanktons at the Jacques 
River. We obtained from them a gallon of whiskey, 
zad gave each of the party a dram, which was the 
first spirituous liquor any of them had tasted since 
tbe^4thof July, 1805." 

During this and the following day they made a 
disunce of seventy.four miles, encamping, as usual, 
on sand-hars for the uight, to avoid the moschetoes, 
though even here they were greatly tormented by 
Ibem. 
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** September B. We set out early," oontiiiueB 'tte 
J6urnal, " and stopped for a short time at Counefl 
Bluffs to exaimue the situation of the place, wttea 
we were confirmed in our belief that it would be a 
very; eligible spot for a trading eetablishmetiU B»-' 
ing anxious to reach the Platte, we plied our omrs so 
well that by night we had made seventy-eight aiile% 
and landed at our old White Catfish eucampraenti 
twelve miles above that river. We could not but 
here remark the wonderful evaporation from the Mis- 
souri, which does not appear to contain more watd^ 
nor is its channel wider than at one ^lousand miles 
nearer its source, though within the intervening di»- 
ttnce it receives about twenty rivers, some of th^B 
of considerable width, and a great number of creeka. 
This evaporation seemed, in £ac^ to be greater ti0w 
than when we ascended the river; for we were 
obliged to replenish the inkstand every day with 
item ink, nine tenths of which must have escaped 
foy evaporation. 

** September 9. By eight o'clock ^we passed the 
niouth of the Platte, whiqh river was lower thaa 
when we saw it before, and its waters were almosi 
elear, though its channel was turbulent, as usuad. 
The sand-bars, however, which then obstructed the 
^ssouri were now washed away, and nothing of 
them was to be seen except a few remains. Below the 
Platte the current of the Missouii became evidently 
more rapid, and the obstructions frosi fallen timber 
increased. The river bottoms are here extensive, 
rich, and covered with tall, large timber, which it 
still more abundant in the hoUowis oi the ravines, 
where may be seen oak, ash, and elm, interspersed 
with some walnut and hickory* The moachetoe^ 
though still numerous, seemed to have lost some of 
tlMir vigour. As we advanced the difference of cli* 
mate was very perceptible, the air being more sul^ 
try than we haa experienced it for a long time he* 
fore, and the nights were so warm tlmt a Hum 
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blanket was now sufficient, although a few days be« 
fore two had been no more than comfortable. Late 
in the afiernoon we encamped opposite to the Bald- 
pated Prairie, after having come a distance of sev- 
enty-three miles. 

'* September 10. We again set out early, and the 
wind being moderate, though still ahead, we pro- 
ceeded sixty-five miles, to a sand>bar a short dis- 
tance above the Grand Nemaha. In the course of 
the day we met a trader, with three men, on his way 
to the Pawnee Loups, or Wolf Pawnees, on the 
Platte. Soon after another boat passed us with 
seven men from St. Louis, bound to the Mahas."" 
With both of these parties we bad some conversa- 
tion, but our anxiety to go on would not suffer us 
to remain long with them. The Indians, particular- 
ly the squaws and children, had become weary with 
the length of the route, and we were impatient to 
reach our country and our friends. We saw on the 
shore deer, raccoons, and turkeys., 

'* September U. A high wind from the northwest 
detained us till after sunrise, when we started, but 
proceeded slowly, since, from the^ river being now 
rapid and narrow, as well as more crowded with 
sand-bars and tTmber than above, much caution was 
necessary in avoiding these obstacles, especially as 
the water waa low. The Nemaha seemed less wide 
than when we saw it before, and Wolf River had 
scarcely any water. In the afternoon we halted 
above the Nadows to hunt, and killed two deer, 
after which we went on to a small island forty miles 
from our^ last encampment. Here we were no 
longer annoyed by the moschetoes, which did •sot 
seem to frequent this part of the river ; and, aftet 
having been persecuted by these insects the whole 
distance from the Falls, it was a most agreeable re- 
lease. Their noise was very agreeably exchanged 
for that of the common wolves, which were howling 
ia different directions, and of the praurie wolves^ 
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whose barking resemldes precisely tiiat of a em 
dog. 

^ September 12. After a thick fog aiMi a heavy 4em, 
we set out by aaiBriae, and at the distance of sevev 
miles passed two pirogues, one of them bomid to tk» 
Platte for the purpose of trading with the Pawnees, 
the other on a trapping expedition to the neighboii*- 
hood of the Mahas. Soon after we met the trading 
party under Mr. M'Cleiian ; and with them was Me. 
Oravelines, the interpreter whom we had sent wkk 
a Ricara chief to the United States. The chief had 
imfortunately died at Washington, and Gravelines 
' was now on his way to the Riearas with a- speceh 
i^m the president, and the presents which had been 
made to the deceased. He had also directions to in* 
jitruct the Riearas in agriculture. He was actoom- 
imnied on his mission by old Mr. Durion, our former 
interpreter, for the purpose of employing his infid* 
i^iice lo secure a safe passage for the iUeara pr^Beott 
through the country of the Sioux, and also to m* 
gage some of the Sioux chiefs, not exceeding six, to 
visit Washington. Both of them were instructed to 
inquire particularly alter the fate of our party, no 
intelligence having been receiiFed from us for a long 
time. We authorized Mr. Durion to invite ten or 
twelve of the Sioux chiefis to accompany him, par* 
ticularly the Yanktons, whom we had found wdl 
disposed towards our countiy . The afternoon being 
wet, we determined to remain with Mr. M'Cldlaa 
during the night ; and sending ive hunters ahead* 
gpent the evening in inquiries respecting what had 
transpired in the United States sinoe we left. 

\* September 13. By eight o^olock in Uie morning 
we overtook the hunters, but they had killed nothing. 
The wind being now too high to proceed sa^dy 
through the timber that was stuck in every partof 
the channel, we landed and sent the small casoet 
ahead to hunt. Towards evening we overtook them, 
fmd encamped, having been aMe to ^vaace on^ 
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eigjile^i miles. The weaiher was very waim, and 
the rustles in the bottoms were so thick and high 
that we could scarcely hunt ; still, we were so fortu* 
Hate as to obtain four deer and a tuikey, which, with 
the hooting owl, and the common buzzard, crow, 
and hawk, were the only game we saw. Among 
the timber was the cottonwood, sycamore, ash, mul- 
berry, papaw, walnut, hickory, prickly ash, and sev* 
eral species of elm, interspersed with great quanti- 
ties of grape-vines, and three kinds of pea. 

^September 14. We resumed our journey, and 
this being the part of the river to which the Kanzas 
resort for the purpose of robbing the boats of the 
traders, we held ourselves in readiness to fire upon 
ai^ Indians who should offer us the slightest indig- 
nity, as we no longer needed their friendship, ami 
had found that a tone of firnmess and decision was 
the best possible method of making a proper impress 
iion upon these freebooters. We did not, however, 
encounter any of them, but just below the old Kan- 
zas village met three trading bo^ts from St. Louis, 
on their way to the Yanktons and Mahas. After 
leaving them we saw a number of deer, of which 
we killed fiv6, and landed on an island fifty-three 
miles from our last encampment. 

" September 15. A strong breeze ahead prevented 
as from proceeding more than forty-nine miles, to 
^e neighbourhood of Hay Cabin Creek. The Kan- 
zas was very low at this time. About a mile be- 
yond it we landed to examine the situation of a high 
hill, lyhich has many advantages for a trading house 
or fort ; while on the shore we gathered great quan- 
tities of papaw, and shot an elk. The low grounds 
were now delightful, and the whole country exhibit- 
ed a rich appearance ; bat the weather was oppress- 
ively warm, and descending as rapidly as we did 
from a cool, open country, sidiated in the latitude of 
from 46^ to 49°, in which we had been for nearly 
two years, to the wooded plains in 38^ and 39°, the 
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heat would have been almost insufferable bat §oT 
the winds constantly blowing from the south and 
southeast. 

«* September 16. We set out at an early boor, bat 
the weather soon became so warm ithat the men 
rowed but little. In the course of the day we inet 
two trading parties on their way to the Pawnees 
and Mahas, and after making fifty-two miles, landed 
on an island, and remained there till the next mom* 

ing. 

•* September 17. We started early, and passed ia 
safety the island of the Little Osage village. Thit 
place is considered by the navigators of the Missou- 
ri as the most dangerous part of it, the whole streaa 
being compressed, for two miles, within a narrqw 
channel crowded with timber, into which the violenco 
of the current is constantly washing the banks.* At 
the distance of thirty miles we met a Captain 
M'Olellan, lately of the United States army, with 
whom we encamped. He informed us that the gen- 
eral opinion in the United States was that we were 
lost, the latest accounts of us being from the Man* 
dan village. Captain M*Clellan was on his way to 
attempt to open a new trade with the Indians. His 
plan was to establish himself on the Platte, and alter 
trading with the Pawnees and Ottoes, to prevail on 
some of their chiefs to accompany him to Santa F6, 
where he hoped to obtain permission to exchange 
his merchandise for gold and silver, which were 
there abundant; If this should be granted, he would 
transport his goods on mules and horses from the 
Platte to some part of Louisiana, convenient to the 
Spanish settlements, where he would be met by the 
traders from New Mexico. 

<< September 18. We parted with Captain M'Clel- 
lan, and within a few miles passed the mouth of 
Grand River, below which we overtook the hunters 
who had been sent forward the day before. Tb^ 
had not been Me to kill ai^thing, nor did we soe 
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ttBjT gaoae except oae ^str and three turkeys, so 
that our whole stock of provisions was reduced to 
one biscuit for each person ; but as there was an 
sEbondanoe of papaw, ihe uiea weiie perfectly coO' 
tented, 'f he current of the ri^i^er was more gentle 
than when we had ascended, the water being lower, 
Hiougih it was still rapid ia {daces where it was con* 
fined. We continued to pass through a very ^ne 
eoontry for fifty-two miles, when we encamped 
nearly opposite to Mine liiver. The next mornings 
** September IP, we worked our oars all day, with- 
•at taking time to htmt,or even landing, except onoe 
to gather papaws ; and at eight o'clock reached thf 
^ntraoice of the Osage River^ a distance of seventy- 
l;vro miles. Several of the party had been for a day 
or two attacked with soreness of the eyes, the eye- 
ball beuig very much swelled, and the lid appearing 
ss if burned by the sim, and being extremely painful 
particalarly when exposed to the light. Three of 
^e men were so much affected by it as to be unable 
to row. We therefore turned one of the boats adrift) 
wd distributing the men among the others^ we set 
oat a little before daybreak, 

"September 20. The Osage was at this time low, 
'•ad dischaifped but a very small quantity of water. 
Mear the mouth of the Gasconade, where we arrived 
at noon, we noet five Frenohmen on their way to the 
'Oreat Osage village. As we were rapidly movmg 
along, we saw on the banks some cows feeding, 
when the whole party almost involuntarily raised a 
ahont of joy on perceiving this image of civiiizatioa 
and domestic life. 

^ Soon after, we reached the little French village 
of La Charette, which we saluted with a discharge 
of four guns, and three hearty cheers. We then 
landed, and were received with kindness by the in- 
habitants, as well as some traders from Canada, who 
were going to traffic with the Osages and Ottoes. 
They were all equally surprised and pleased at our 
Vol. II.— F f 
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arrival, for they had long since abandoned all hopes 
of e?er seeing us again. 

*' These Canadians have boats prepared for the 
navigation of the Missouri, which seem better cal- 
oulated for the purpose than those of any other form. 
They are in the shape of bateaux, about thirty feet 
long and eight wide ; the bow and stern pointed, the 
bottom flat, and being propelled by six oars only: 
their chief advantage is their width and flatness, 
which saves them from the danger of rolHng sands. 

'* Having come forty-eight miles, and the weather 
threatening to be bad, we remained at La Charetts 
tin the next morning, 

'* September 21, when we proceeded, and as sev- 
eral new settlements had been made during our ab* 
sence, we were refreshed with the sight of men and 
cattle along the banks. We also passed twelve ca- 
noes of the Kickapoo Indians going on a hunting 
excursion. At length, after proceeding forty-eight 
miles, we saluted with heartfelt satisfaction the vil- 
lage of St. Charles, and on landing were treated 
with the greatest hospitality and kindness by all the 
inhabitants of the place. Their civility detained os 
till ten oVlock the next morning, 

'* September 23, when the rain having ceased, we 
set out for Coldwater Creek, about three miles from 
the mouth of the Missouri, where we found a caoi- 
tonment of United States troops, with whom we 
passed the day ; and then, 

'* September 23, descended to the Mississippi, and 
round to St. Louis, at which place we arrived at 
twelve o'clock ; and having fired a salute, went on 
shore, where we received a most hearty and hospi- 
table welcome from the whole village." 
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PIKTHEE ENDTJIEEATION AND DE8CEIPTI0N OP THB 
QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, FISHES, AND PLANTS NOTICED 
DURING THE EXPEDITION. 

Thb quadrupeds of the country extending from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific may be conveniently di- 
vided into domestic and wild animals. The first class em- 
braces the horse and dog only. 

The horse is confined principally to the nations inhab- 
iting the great plains of the Columbia, lying between the 
fortieth and fiftieth degrees of north latitude, and extend- 
ing from the Rocky Mountains to a range of mountains 
which pass the Columbia near the Great Falls, between 
the one hundred and sixteenth and the one hundred and 
twenty-first degrees of west latitude. The Shoshonees, 
Chopunnish, Sokulks, Echeloots, Eneeshurs, and Chilluc- 
kittequaws, all enjoy the benefit of that docile, generous, 
and noble animal ; and all of them, except the last three, 
possess immense numbers. 

They appear to be of an excellent race ; are lofty, ele- 
gantly formed, active, and hardy ; and many of them ap- 
pear like fine English coursers. Some of them are pied, 
with large spots of white irregularly distributed, and in- 
termixed with a dark-brown bay : the greater part, how- 
ever, are of a uniform colour, marked with stars and white 
feet, and in fieetness and bottom, as well as in form and 
colour, resemble the best blooded horses of Virginia. The 
natives sufiTer them' to run at large in the plains, the grass 
of which afifords them their only subsistence, their mas- 
ters taking no trouble to lay in a winter's store for them ; 
and, if they are not overworked, they will even at this 
season fatten on the dry herbage. These plains are rare- 
ly moistened by rain, and the grass is consequently short 
and thin. The natives, excepting those of the Ho<^ 
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M oantains, appear to take no pains in selecting the i 
horses for breed, and. indeed, those of that class appear 
much the most indifferent. The soil and climate of th's 
country appear to be peifeetiy well adapted to the nature 
of the animal, which is said to be found wild in many parts. 
The several tribes of S hoshonocs; who reside towards 
Mexico, on the waters of the Multnomah River, and partio- 
ularly one of thepi» caUed Shaboboah, have dso a great 
number of mules, which they pn3» more highly tkan 
horses. ♦ ♦ ♦ ^ 

The dog is unusually small, about the size of an ordina- 
ry cur. He is usually parti-coloured, black, white, brown, 
and brindle being the colours most predominant : the head, 
is long, the nose pointed, the eyes are small, and the ear9 
erect and pointed, like those of the wolf. The banr iv 
short and smooth, excepting on the tail, where it is kn^ 
and straight, like that of the ordinary enr-dog. The na- 
tives never eat the flesh of this animal, and he appears t9 
be in no other vray serviceable to them than in booting; 
the elk. 

The second division comprehends the brown, white, or 
grizzly bear, the black bear, the common red deer, ths 
black-tailed fallow deer, the mule deer, the elk, the large 
brown wolf, the small wolf of the }dains, the large wolf of 
the plains, the tiger-cat, the common red fox, the stiver fox, 
the fisher or black fox, the large red fox of the plains, the 
kit-fox or small fox of the plains, the antelope, the sheep^ 
the beaver, the common otter, the sea-otter, the mink, t^ 
seal, the raccoon, the large gray squurel, the small gra^ 
squirrel, the small brown squirrel, the ground squirrel, th& 
blaireau, the rat, the moose, the mole, the panther, the 
hare, the rabbit, and the polesat or sknnk. 

The brown, white, or grizzly bear, which seem aD to be 
of the same family, with an accidental variation of cokMir 
only, inhabit the timbered parts of the Roeky Mountains. 
They are rarely found on the western side, and are more 
commonly below those mountains, in the plams, or on their 
borders, amid copses of brush and underwood, and near 
the water courses.* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The black bear differs in no respect ftom thoM conrnMi 

• 8m Journal, i., ie9, 109, 196, SOO, 297, MO ; ii., »$, SSS, 961, ML 
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to the United States. It chiefly inhabits the timbered 
parts of the Rocky Mountains and the borders of the great 
plains on the Colombia. * * * 

The common red deer inhabits the Rocky Mountains ill 
the neighbourhood of the Chopunnish, also about the Co- 
lombia, and down that river as low as where the tide-wa« 
ter commences. It does not appear to differ essentially 
from those of the United States, being the same in shape, 
size, and appearance. The tail, however, is of an unusual 
leni^b, far exceeding that of the common deer : Captain 
Lewis measured one, and found it to be seventeen inches 
long. 

The black-tailed fallow deer is peculiar to the Pacific 
coast, and is a distinct species, partaking equally of the 
qualities of the mule and common deer. Its ears are long- 
er, and its winter coat is darker than that of the common 
deer. The receptacle of the eye is more conspicuous, its 
legs are shorter, and its body thicker and larger. The 
ta^ is of the same length with that of the common deer, 
the hair on the under part white, and on its sides and top 
of a deep jetty black : its hams, in form and colour, are 
like those of the mule deer, which it likewise resembles in 
its gait. The black-tailed deer never runs at full speed, 
but bounds with all its feet from the ground at the same 
time, like the mule deer. It sometimes inhabits the wood- 
lands, but more oflen the prairies and open grounds. It 
is generally of a size larger than the common deer, and 
less than the mule deer. * ♦ ♦ 

The mule deer inhabits the coast of the Pacific, the plains 
of the Missouri, and the borders of the Kooskooskee River, 
in the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains. * ♦ ♦ Tha 
qos^ties of this animal have been already noticed. 

The elk is of the same species as those found in the 
greater part of North America. It is common to every 
|>art of this country, as well the timbered lands as the 
jdains, but is much more abundant in the former than in 
the latter.* * ♦ ♦ 

Of wolves, there are the large brown v^olf and the wolf 
of the plains, of whidi last there are two kinds, the large 
ind the small. The large brown wolf inhabits the woo^f 

* Journal, ii., 106. 
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counlries on the borders of the Pdcifio, tnd the i 

on either side of the Columbia between the Great Fatts 

and Rapids, and resembles in all points those of the United 

States.* 

The large and small wdres of the plains are principallx 
found in the open country, and in the woodlands on its 
borders. They resemble, both in appearance and habiti^ 
those of the plains of the Missouri.! * * * 

The tiger-cat inhabits the borders of the plains and th* 
woody regions in the neighbourhood of the Pacific. Thii 
animal is a size larger than the wild-cat of oor eoiyitiy; 
and much the same in form, agility, and ferocity. Tb9 
colour of the back, neck, and sides is a reddish brown, ir- 
re^^uUurly variegated with small spots of dark brown. The 
tad is about two inches long, and nearly white, except the 
extremity, which is black ; it terminates abruptly, as if it 
had been amputated. The belly is white, beautifully va- 
riegated with small black spots ; the legs are of the svao 
colour with the sides; the back is marked transTersdy 
with black stripes ; the ears are black on the outer SMle» 
oovered with fine short hair except at the upper point, 
which is furnished with a pencil of hair, fine» straight, and 
black, and three fourths of an inch in length. The hair of 
this animal is longer and finer than that of the wild-cat of 
the United States ; and the skin of the animal is in great 
demand among the natives, as they form their robes ^it. . 

Of foxes we saw several species. The larse red fox 
of the plains, and the kit-fox, or small red fox ofthe plams, 
are the same on the Columbia as those on the banks of the 
Missouri. They are found aknost exclusively in the open 
plains, or on the tops of brush within the level country. *** 

The black fox, or, as it is called in the neighbourhood of 
Detroit, the fisher, is found in the woody country border- 
ing on the coast of the Pacific. How it should have ao- 
quired this appellation it is difficult to iiooagine, as it cer- 
tainly does not live upon fish. These animals are exceed- 
ingly strong and active, and admirably expert in climbingt 
whioh they perform wiUi the greatest ease, and bomd 
firom tree to tree in pursuit of the squirrel or raccoon, tbeii 
" \ Ottual prey. Their oolour is of a jetty black« ezeq^ 

* J<ranMl,L,|tS. ^ tJMunal.: 191 
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iag a rniaU wMte ^ot upon the breast : the body is long^ 
and the 4egs short, resembling those of the common toni> 
spit dog. The tail is remarkably Ipng , and does not AsSer 
in other particulars from that of the ordinary fox. 

The silver fox is an animal very rare, even in the country 
it inhabits. We saw only the skins of this animal in tli^ 
possession of the natives of the woody country below the 
Falls of the Columbia^ which induced us to bdieve that it 
18 confined to that country. From tbe skin, it appemred 
to be of about the size of the large red Ibx of the plains, 
resembling that animal in form, and particulariy in the di- 
mensions of the taiL Its legs Captain Lewis conjectured 
to be somewhat larger. It has a long, deep, lead-coloured 
for, intermixed with long hairs, either of a black or whil^ 
colour at the lower part, and invariably white at tlie top, 
forming a most beautiful silver gray. Captain Lewis 
thought this the most 'beautiM of the species, exceptmg 
one which he saw on the Missouri, near the Natural Falls. 

The antelope inhabits the great pluns of the Columbia, 
and resembles those found on the banks of the Missourit 
and, indeed, in every part of the untimbered country, but 
it is by no means as abundant on the west as on the east 
aide of the Rocky Kountains. « * * 

The sheep is found hi many places, but mostly in the 
timbered parts of the Rocky Mountams. It lives in great- 
er ^umbers on the chain of mountains forming the con^ 
mencement of the woody country on the coast, and paB»> 
ing the Columbia between the Falls and Rapids. We 
saw only the skins of this animal (which the natives 
dress with the wool on), and the bliuikets which they 
manufacture from the wool The animal appears to be 
of about the sise of our oommon sheep, and of a white 
eolourvr the wod being fine on many piurts of the body, 
but not equal in length to that of the domestic sheep. On 
the back, and particularly on the top of the bead, the wool 
\b intermixed with a considerable quantity of long straight 
hairs. From the Indian accounts, this animal has erect, 
pointed horns ; but one of our engages informed us that 
h« had seen it in the Black Hills, and that its horns weit 
Inoatid, like those ofthe common sheep.* *•• ' 

* iounl, i., liS ; ii., 179i 
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The beaver of these countries is large and fat, its fleeii 
Tory palatable, and we considered it quite a luxury. On 
the 7th of January, 1806, our hunter found a beaver in hia 
traps, from which he prepared a bait for taking others. This 
bait wfll entice the animal as far as he can smell it, which 
may be fairly stated at a mile, as its sense of smell is 
▼ery acute. To form this bait, the castor or baHc-stone 
(so called from its having the smell of tanners' bark) is 
first gently pressed from the bladder-hlie bag which con- 
tains it intp a vial of four ounces with a large mouth : five 
or six of these stones are thus taken, and there must be 
added to them a nutmeg, a' dozen or fifteen cloves, and 
thirty grains of cinnamon, finely pulverized and stirred to- 
gether, with as much ardent spirits as will reduce the 
whole to the consistency of mustard. The bottle must be 
then carefully corked, as the compound soon loses its efil- 
cacy if exposed to the open air. The scent becomes much 
stronger in four or five days, and, provided jHroper precau 
tion is taken, the compound will retain its virtue for months 
Any strong aromatic spices wiD answer, as their only c^ 
ieet is to give variety and pungency to the scent of the 
iNurk-stone. * * * The female beaver has young once in 
a year only, sometimes two and sometimes four at a birth, 
and this is usually in the latter end of May and the begin- 
ning of June, at which time she is said to drive the male 
from the k>dge, as he would o&erwise destroy her proge- 
ny. ♦♦ ♦ 

The common otter does not differ from those inhabiting 
other parts of America. 

The sea-otter resides only on the seacoast or in tiie 
neighbourhood of salt-water. When fully grown, it at- 
tains the size of a large mastiff dog. The ears are not an 
inch in length, thick, pointed, fleshy, and covered with short 
hair. The tail is about ten inches long, thick at the point 
of insertion, and partially covered with a deep fur on the 
upper side. The legs are veiy short, and covered with fur ; 
and the feet, which have five toes each, are broad, large, 
and webbed, and covered with short hair. The body of 
ihe animal is long, and of the same' thickness throughout ; 
and from the extremity of the tail to the nose measures 
about five feet. The colour is a uniform dark brown, and, 
when the animal is hi good ordw and in season, it is per- 
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ftocly Uaek. ThiB aaimtl is «nHniM iiyr the beaolyi^ 
lieimess, and softness gf its for, (tie inner part of it, what 
epen^, being lighter than the surface in its natural pos^ 
iion ; and there are some black, shining hairs intermixed 
with it which a»re rather longer, aad add Much to its beau* 
^. The fur in some of this species presents a lighter cqI> 
oar, sometimes brown, about the ears, nose, and eyes. 
Their young are often seen of a cream-colouEed white 
about the nose, eyes, and forehead, which are always mooh 
lighter than the other parts, and the fur of these is much 
i^erior to that of the full-grown animal 

The mink inhabits the woody country bordering on the 
seacoast, and does moI difier in any point from thcoe of thi 
United States. 

The seal is found oa the coast of the Pacific in great 
Bombers, and as far up the Colombia as the Great FaUi^ 
none having been discovered beyond them. * * * 

The raccoon inhabits the woody di^ricts bordering e» 
tiie coast in considerable numbers, and is caught by th» 
natives with snares or pitfalls ; but they h<M its skin in- 
little or no estimation, and very seldom make it into robes. 

Of squirrels we saw several ^)ecies. 

The large gray squirrel appears to inhabit a narrow tract 
of country, well covered with white-oak timber, situated' 
on the upper side of the mountains, just below the FaUs ot 
the Columbia; nor is it found except in tracts where 
there is this kind of timber, never appearing in districts 
where pine is most abundant. This animal is much so* 
perior in size to the common gray squirrel, resembling in 
lonn, colour, and size the fox-squirrel of the Atlantio 
States. The uil exceeds the vrhole length of the body 
and head : the eyes are4ark; the whiskers long and black ; 
the back, sides of the head and tail, and outward part of 
the legis, are all of a Uue coloured gray ; and the breast, 
belly, and inner part of the body are of a pure white. The 
hair is shorty like that of the ta squirrel, though much 
finer, and interauxed with a portion of fur. The natives 
bold the skin of this animal in high estimation, and use it 
in making their robes- It subsists on aooms and filberts, 
the last growing in great abmidanoe in the oak country. 

The small gray squinel is common to every part of the 
l^ocky Mountains where timber abounds. It dififers from * 
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the dark brown Bquirrel in colour only. The back, sideSy 
neck, head, taU, and outer part of the legs are of a brown- 
iirii lead-coloured gray ; the tail is slightly tinged with a 
dark reddish colour near the extremity of some of the 
hairs ; the throat, breast, belly, and inner part of the legs 
are of the colour of tanners* ooze, and there is a narrow 
strip of black, commencing behind each shoulder, and en- 
tering longitudinally for s&out three inches, between the 
colours of the sides and belly. Its habits are precisely 
those of the dark brown squirrel, and, like the latter, it is 
extremely nimble and active. 

There is another species of squirrel, CTidently distinct, 
which we denominated < the burrowing squirrel. It in- 
habits the plains of the Columbia, and somewhat resem- 
bles those found on the Missouri. Its length is about one 
foot five inches, of which the tail makes two and a half 
inches only: the neck and legs are short, as are alsd 
the ears, which are obtusely pointed, and lie close to the 
head, the aperture being larger than is generally found 
among burrowing animals. The eyes are of a moderate 
size, the pupil being black, and the iris of a dark sooty 
brown : the whiskers are full, long, and black ; the teeth, 
and, indeed, the whole contour of the animal, resemble 
those of the squirrel. Each foot has five toes, the two 
inner ones of the fore feet being remarkably short, and 
armed with blunt nails, while the remaining toes on these 
feet are lOng, black, slightly curved, and sharply pointed. 
The hair of the taU is thick on the sides only, which gives 
it a fiat appearance, and a long, oval form ; the tip6 of the 
ha|r forming the outer edges of the tail being white, the 
other extremity of a fox red ; the under part of the tafl 
being of an iron-gray colour, and the upper part <^ a red- 
dish brown. The lower part of the jaws, and the under 
part of the neck, legs, and feet, from the body and beMy 
downward, are of a light brick red ; the nose and eyes of 
a darker shade of the same colour ; and the upper part of 
the head, neck and body, of a curious brown gray, with a 
slight tinge of brick red : the longer hairs of these parts 
are of a reddish white colour at their extronities, and fall- 
ing together, give the animal a speckled appearance. These 
animals west of the mountams, like those on the Missocni, 
form large communities, occupying spmetinies with their 
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kmrows two hundred acres of land : these burrows are 
separate, and each contains, perhaps, ten or twelve inhab- 
itants. There is a little mound in front of the hole, form- 
ed of the earth thrown out of the burrow, and frequently 
there are three or four of these holes, forming one burrow, 
around the base of the little mounds. Some of these 
mounds, which are about two feet in height and four in 
diameter, are occupied as watch-towers by the inhabitants. 
The animals, one or more, are irregularly distributed over 
the tract thus occupied, at the distance of from ten to forty 
yards ; and when any one approaches, they set up a shriU 
whistling sound, somewhat resembling tweet, tweet, tweet, 
which is the signal for their companions to take the alarm, 
And retreat within their intrenchments. They feed on the 
roots of grass, &c. > 

The small brown squirrel is a beautifild little animal, about 
ihe size and form of the red squirrel of the eastern Atlan- 
tic States and along the western lakes. The tail is as 
long as the body and neck, and in shape like that of the 
red squirrel. The eyes are black, the whiskers long and 
black, but not abundant ; the back, sides, head, neck, and 
outerpart of the legs are of a reddish brown ; the throat, 
breast, belly, and inner part of the legs of a pale red ; the 
tail is of a mixture of black and fox-coloured red, in which 
the black predominates in the middle, and the other on the 
edges and extremity. The hair of the body is about an 
inch and a half long, and so fine and soft that it has the 
appearance of fur ; that of the tail is coarser, and double 
the length. This animal feeds chiefly on the seeds of dif- 
ferent species of pine, and is always found in the pine 
country. "* 

The ground squirrel we found in every part of the coun- 
try, and it differs in no respect from those of the United 
States. 

There is still another species, called by Captain Lewis 
the barking squirrel, found in the plains of the Missouri. 
This anim^ commonly weighs about three pounds : its 
colour is a imiform bright brick red and gray, the former 
predominating ; and the under side of the neck and belly 
are lighter than the other parts of the body. The legs are 
short, and the breast and shoulders wide; the head is 
stout and muscular, terminates more bluntiy, and is wider 
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inA flatter than that of the common squirrel ; the ^ 
short, and appear as though they had been cropped ; the 
jaw is furnished with a pouch to contain i)is Ibod, but k is 
not so* large as that of the common s<]uirrel ; ^e nose m 
armed with whiskers on each side, and a few long haim 
are inserted on each jaw and directly over the eyes ; the 
eye is small and black ; and each foot has five toes, the 
two outer ones being much shorter than those in the 
centre. The two inner toes ef the lore feet ai^ long and 
sharp, and well adapted to digging and scratching. From 
the extremity of the nose to the end of t^e tail, this animal 
measures about one foot fire inches, of which the tail 
makes four mches Notwithstanding the dumekiees of 
its form, it is remarkably active, and d4g8 in the gromad 
with great rapidity. These animals reside in little subter- 
raneous villages like the burrowing squirrel ; and aRhoni^ 
six or eight usually live togedier, they have but one e^ 
trance to their domicil. Their holes are of greet deptL, 
and Captain Lewis once followed one to the depth of tc« 
feet without reaching its termination : they will oecupy 
in this manner several hundred acres of ground. Whea 
they are at rest their position is generally erect on their 
hinder feet and rump ; and they sit in this way seemingly 
with much confidence, barking at any intruder that may 
approach with a fretful and harmless intrepidity. The 
noise they make resembles that of the little pet-dog, the 
yelps being in quick and angry succession, attended bf 
rapid and convulsive motions, as if they were determiii6« 
to sally forth in defence of their freehold. They feed oi 
the grass of then* village, beyond the limits of which they 
never venture to pass. As soon as the frost commences 
they shut themselves up in their holes, and continue there 
till the spring opens. The flesh of ttds animal is net un- 
pleasant. 

Semellel is the name given by the natives to a small ani- 
mal found hi the tunbered country on the Pacific coast, 
^ough it is most abundant in the neighbourhood of the 
Great FaHs and Rapids of the Columbia. 

The natives make great use of the skins of this animal 
for robes, dressing them with the fur on, and sewing them 
together with the sinews of the elk or deer. When dress- 
ed, the skin is firom fourteen to eighteen inches leog, aad 
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Ihmi seven to nine In width ; and the natives always sep- 
«rate the tail from it when they make it into robes. This 
animal climbs trees and barrows in the ground precisely 
like a squirrel. Its ears are short, thin, and pointed, and 
eovered with a fine short hair of a uniform reddish brown : 
the bottom or base of the long hairs, which exceed the for 
but little in length, as well as the fur itself, are of a dark 
eolour next to the skin for two thirds of the length of the 
animal ; the fur and hair are very fine, short, thick-set, and 
nlky ; the ends of both being of a reddish brown, that col^ 
oar predominating generally in the appearance of the ani- 
mal. Although Captain Lewis ofifered a considerable t&< 
ward to the Indians for one of these animals, he could 
never procure one alive. 

The blmreau, so called by the French engages, appears 
to be of the civet species, and much resembles the common 
badger. These animals inhabit the open plains of the Co- 
lumbia, in some places those of the Missouri, and are oc- 
casionally found in the woods : they burrow in hard ground 
with surprising ease and dexterity, and will cover them- 
selves in a very few moments. They have five long nails 
on each foot ; those on the fore feet being much the long- 
est, and one on each hind foot being double, as with the 
beaver. They weigh from fourteen to eighteen pounds. 
The body is long in proportion to its thickness ; the fore 
legs are remarkably large and muscular, formed like those 
of the turnspit dog, and, as well as the liiud legs, are short. 
They are broad across the shoulder^ and breast ; the neck 
is short, the mouth wide, and furnished with sharp, straight 
teeth both above and below, with four sharp, straight, point- 
ed tusks, two in the upper and two in the lower jaw. The 
eyes are black and small; the whiskers placed in four 
points on each side near the nose, and on the jaws near 
the opening of the mouth ; the ears short and wide, ap- 
pearing as if a part had been cut off. The tail is about 
four inches in length, the hair on it being longest at the 
point of its junction with the body, and growing shorter 
till it ends in an acute point. The hair on the body is mudi 
longer on the sides and rump than on any other part, 
which gives to the animal an apparent flatness, particular- 
ly when it rests upon its belly. The hair is upward of 

Vol. 11.— G o 
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three inches in length, being longest on the rump, whaw 
it extends so far towards the point of the tail that it cob* 
eeals the shape of the hinder part of the body, giving to it 
tiie appearance of a right-angled triangle, the point of 
the tail forming an acute angle : the small quantity of 
coarse fur intermixed with the hair is of a reddish pale 
yellow. 

The rat inhabiting the Rocky Mountains, hke those on 
the borders of the Missouri in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains, is distinguished by having a tail covered with 
hair like the other parts of the body. * * * The ordinary 
house rat we found on the banks of the Missouri as far up 
as the woody countiy extends ; and the rat first mention- 
ed Captain Lewis found in Georgia, and also in Madison's 
Cave in Virginia.* 

The mice which we saw are precisely the same with 
those in the United States ; nor does the mqle differ in 
any respect from the species so common there. 

The panther is found in the great plaint on the Colum- 
bia, on the western side of the Rocky Mountains, and on 
the coast of the Pacific. It is the same animal so well 
known on the Atlantic coast, and which is most common^ 
found on the frontiers or in the unsettled parts of the coun- 
try. * * * 

The hare west of the Rocky Mountains inhabits the 
great plains of the Columbia ; and to the east of those 
mountains, the plains on the Missouri. It weighs from 
seven to eleven pounder The eye is large and prominent, 
the pupil being of a deep sea-green, and occupying one 
third of its diameter ; and the iris is of a bright yellowish 
and silver colour. The ears are placed far back, very near 
eadi other, and the animal can dilate and throw them for- 
ward, or contract or lay them upon its back, with surpri- 
sing ease and quickness. The head, neck, back, shoul- 
ders, thighs, and outer part of the legs are of a lead colour ; 
the sides, as they approach the belly, become gradually 
more white; the belly, breast, and inner part of the legs 
and thighs are white, with a light shade of lead colour ; 
the tail is round and bluntly pointed, covered with white, 
•oft, fine fur, not quite so long as on the other parts of the 

* See Jounud, i., S44. 
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liody; and the iKkdyii covered with a deep, fine, soft, cloM 
^aa. The coloora here described are those which the ani- 
mal assumes from the.nnddle of April to the middle of No- 
vember, being the rest of the year c^ a pure white, exciepC 
the black and reddish brown of -the eais» which never 
change. A few reddish brown spots are sometimes inter- 
mixed vnth the white, in February, on the head and the 
upper part of the neck and shoulders. The body of the 
animal is smaller and longer in proportion to its height 
than that of the rabbit. When it runs, it carries its tail 
straight behind : it bounds with surprising agility ; is ex- 
tremely fleet, and never burrows or takes shelter in the 
ground when pursued. Its teeth are like- those of the rab- 
bit, as is also its upper lip, which is divided as high as the 
nose. Its food is grass and herbs, and in winter it feeds 
much on the bark of several aromatic herbs growing on 
the plains. Captain Lewis ndeasured the leaps of this aa- 
imal, and found them generally from eighteen to twenty- 
one feet : they are generally found separate, and are never 
seen to associate in greater nmnbers than two Or three. 

The rabbit here is the same as those of our own coun- 
try, and it is found both on tiie prairies and woodlands, 
but is not very abundant. 

The polecat is also found in every part of this conntiy. 
It is very abundant in some paits on the Columbia, |)ar- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of the Great Falls toad Nar- 
rows of that river, where it lives in the difis, and feeds 
on the otfal of the Indian fishing estabJishmeats. It is 
of the same species as those foopd in other parts of North 
America. 

Of the birds which we saw between the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Pacific, we will first mention the grouse or 
prairie-hen. This bird frequents the great plfuns of the 
Cdumbia, and does not difiTer from those of the cq>per poar- 
tion of the Missouri. Its tail is pointed, the feathers in 
the centre being much longer than those on the sides. 
This species difiRsrs essentially in the fonnation of its pla- 
mage from those of the Illinois, the tmls of the latter be- 
ing composed of feathers of an equal length. In the win- 
ter season it is booted to the first joint of the toes, whidi 
are curiously bordered on their lower edges with narrow, 
hard scales, placed very dose to each other, and extend- 
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tliff horizontaUy about an eighth of an inch on each side^ 
adding much to the broadness of the feet: a {nt>vl8kiB 
which bounteous Nature has furnished them for passing 
with more ease over the snows ; and, what is very remarii- 
ttble, in the summer season these scales drop off. This 
bird has four toes on each foot, and its colour is a mixture 
of dark brown, reddish and yellowish brown, and white* 
confusedly blended. In this assemblage of colours, the 
reddish brown predominates on the upper parts of the body, 
wings, and tail, and the white on the belly, and the lower 
parts of the breast and tail. These birds associate in laigjs 
flocks in autumn and winter, and even in summer are seen 
in companies of five or six. They feed on grass, insects, 
the leaves of various shrubs in the plains, and on the seeds 
of several species of speth and wUd rye, which grow in 
the richer soils. In winter their food consists of the buds 
of the willow and cottonwood, and different berries. 

The cock of the plains is found in great abundance from 
the mouth of the southeast fork of the Columbia to that 
of Clarke's River. Its size is abou( two and three quarter 
faiches less than that of our ordinary turkey. The beak is 
large, short, curved and convex, the upper chap exceed- 
ing the lower : the nostrils are large,, the back is black, 
and the colour of the rest of the b(^y of a uniform mix- 
ture of dark brown, and a reddish and yellowish brown, 
with some small black specks.'- In this mixture the dark 
brown predominates, and has a slight cast of the dove> 
colour : the wider side of the large feathers of the wings 
are dark brown, without any other shade. The tail is 
composed of nineteen feathers, that in the centre being 
tlf) If ngest, and the other nine on each side of it grad- 
ually diminishing. When folded, the tail comes to a 
very sharp point, and appears long' compared with the 
body. In the act of flying, the tail appears like that of 
the wild pigeon, but the motion of the wings closely re> 
sembles that of the pheasant and grouse. This binl 
has four toes on each foot, of which the hindmost is the 
i^ortest, and the leg is covered with feathers about half 
way firom the joint to the foot. When its wings are ex- 
panded there are wide openings between the feathers, the 
idumage being too narrow to fill up the space ; and the 
wioga are short compared with those of the grouse, o 
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fbeasant. The hajbits of the bird resembie tiioae of tin 
grouse, excepting that it feeds on the leaf and bads of the 
palpy-leafed thorn. Captain Lewis did not remember to 
have seen it but in the njigbbourhood of a shrub which 
they also sometimes feed on, the prickly pear. The gis- 
lard is large, much less compressed and muscular than in 
most birds, and perfectly resembles a craw. When the 
bird flies it utters a cackling sound, not unlike that of the 
dunghill fowl. Its flesh is ^k, ai^l only tolerable in point 
of flavour, being less palatable than that of the pheasant 
or grouse. The feathers about the head are pointed, stiflT, 
and short, and fine and stiff about the ears ; at the base 
of the beak there are several hairs. This bixd is invaria 
bly found in the plains. 

Of {feasants we observed the< large black and white 
pheasant, the small speOkled pheasant, and thersmall brown 



The large black and white pheasant diflfers but little 
from that of the United States, Uie brown being rather 
brighter, with a more reddish tint. This bird has eighteen 
fealhers in the tail, about six inches in length. He is boot- 
ed to the toes, and the two tufts of long Uack feathers on 
each side of the neck are no less obs<^able than in the 
male of this species inhabiting the United States. The 
feathers on the body are of a dark brown, tipped with white 
and black, the black predominating, while the white are ir- 
regularly intermixed with the black and dark brown in 
every part, though in greater proportion about the neck, 
breast, and belly ; and this mixture makes the bird resem- 
ble that kind of dunghill fowl which the housewives of our 
country call Domminicker. On the breast of some the 
white predominates. The tufts on the neck leave a space 
about two and a half mches long and one wide, where no 
feathers grow, though it is concealed by the plumage on 
the higher and under parts of the neck ; this space ena- 
Ues them to contract or dilate the feathers on the neck 
with more ease. The eye is dark, the beak black,. curved, 
and somewhat pointed, the upper chap exceeding the un- 
der one ; and a narrow vermilhon stripe runs along above 
each eye, not protuberant, but uneven, with a number of 
minute rounded dots. The bird feeds on wild fruits, par- 
ticularly the berry of the sacacommis, and inhabits excln 
Cia2 
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Mvely the portion of the Rocky Mountains watered t^ tkm 
Colombia. 

The sraaU spedded pheasant Is found in the same dis- 
trict as the foregoing, and differs from it only in size and 
colour. It is but half the size of the black and white 
pheasant, associates in much larger flocks, and is veor 
gentle ; the Uack in its colour is more predominant, and 
the dark brown feathers are less frequent ; the mixture of 
white is also more general on every part. This bird is 
smaller than our pheasant, and the body more round ; the 
flesh both of this and ^e last-named species is durk, and, 
with our means of cooking, was not well flavoured. 

The small brown pheasant inhabits the same conntiy, 
and is of the same size and shape as the speckled pheas- 
ant, which he resembles also in his habits. The stripe 
above the eye in this species is scarcely perceptible, and it 
found, when closely examined, to be of a yellow or orange 
colour instead of vermillion, as in .the other species. The 
colour of the bird is a uniform mixture of dark yellowidi 
brown, with a slight sprinkling of brownish white on the 
breast and belly, and under the tail ; and in its whole ap- 
pearance it much resembles the common quail It m 
booted to the toes, and its flesh is preferable to that of the 
two preceding. 

The buzzard is, we believe, the largest bird of North 
America. One taken by our hunters, and not in good con- 
dition, weighed twenty-five pounds. Between the extreni* 
ities of the wings he measured nme feet two inches ; from 
the extremity of the beak to the toe, three feet nine and a 
half inches ; and from the hip to the toe, two feet. The 
circumference of the head was nine and three quarter inch* 
es ; that of the neck, seven and a half inches ; and that of 
the body, two feet three inches. The diameter of tlie eye 
was four and a half ienths of an inch ; the iris is of a p^ 
scarlet red, and the pupil of a deep sea-green. The head 
and part of the neck are without feathcBs ; the tail is com- 
posed of twdve feathers of equal length, each being aboat 
fourteen inches ; the thigh is covered with feathers as km 
as the knee, and the legs are naked, and not entirely 
smooth. Xhe toes are four in number, three forward, and 
that in the centre much the largest ; the fourth is short, 
inserted near the inner part of the three others, and rath« 
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fROjecting forward ; the top or upper part of the toes is im- 
bricated with broad scales lying transversely, and the nails 
are black, short, and bluntly pointed. The under side of 
the wing is covered with white down and feathers; a 
white stripe of about two inches in width marks the outer 
part of the wing, embracing the lower points of the plu- 
mage, and covering the joint ; and the remainder is of a 
deep black. The skin of the beak and head to the joining 
of the neck is of a pale orange colour, and the other part 
destitute of plumage is of a light flesh colour. It is not 
known that this bird ]^reys upon living animals : we have 
seen him feeding on the remains of the whale and other 
fish thrown upon the coast. He was not seen by any of 
the party until we had descended below the Great Falls of 
the* Columbia, and he is believed to be of the vulture 
genus, although he lacks some of the characteristics, par- 
ticularly the hair on the neck and the plumage on the 
legs. 

The robin is an inhabitant of the Rocky Mountains. 
The beak of this bird is smooth, black, and convex ; the 
upper chap exceeds the other in length, and a few small 
Mack hairs garnish the sides of its base. The eye is of a ' 
uniform deep sea-green colour ; the legs, feet, and talons 
are white, the longest claw, including the talon, being of 
the same length as the leg : these are slightly imbricated, 
curved, and sharply pointed. The crown, from the beak 
back to the neck, embracing more than half the circum- 
ference of the neck, and the back and tail, are all of a bhi- 
ish dark brown ; the two outer feathers of the tail being 
dashed with white near then- tips, though imperceptible when 
the tail is folded. A fine black forms the ground of the 
wings ; two stripes of the same colour pass on either side 
of the head, from the base of the beak to the upper edge at 
the eye ; and a third stripe of the same extends from the 
sides of the neck to the tips of the wings, across the crop, 
in the form of a gorget. The throat, neck, brewt, and 
beUy are of a fine brick red, tinged with yellow, a narrow 
stripe of which colour commences just above the centre 
of each eye, extending backward to the neck till it comes ' 
in contact with the black stripe before mentioned, to 
which it answers as a border. The first and second 
ranges of feathers covering the joint of the wing next to 
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the body are beautifoDy tipped with brick red, as is dao 
each large feather of the wing on the short side of its plo- 
ma^e. This beautiful little bi^d feeds on berries. It in- 
habits exclusively the woody country : we never heard its 
note, which might be owing to the coldness of the seasoe. 

The crow and raven are exactly the same in appearanoe 
and note as those on the Atlantic, except that they are 
much smaller on the Columbia. 

Neither do the hawks of the Pacific coast difier fron 
those of the United States. * * * With the crows and ra- 
vens, they are common to everyjpart of the country, their 
nests being found in the high cliffs along the whole coarse 
of the Columbia and its southeastern branches. 

The large blackbird is the same as those of our cocm- 
try, and is found ever3rwhere west of the mountains. 

The large hooting owl we saw only on the Kooskooskee, 
near the Rocky Mountains. It is the same in form and 
size as the owl of the United States, though its colours, 
particularly the reddish brown, appear deeper and brighter. 

The turtle-dove and the robin (except the Columbian 
robin already described) do not differ from those of the 
United States, and are found both in the plains and in the 
common broken country. 

The magpie most generally inhabits the open country, 
and resembles those of the Missouri. 

The large woodpecker or laycock, the lark woodpecker, 
and the common small white woodpecker with a red head, 
are found only in the timbered lands, and differ in no re- 
spect from birds of the same species in the United States. 

The lark, which frequents the plains only, and is not 
unlike what is called in Virginia the old-field lark, is the 
same with those seen on the MissourL 

The fly-catcher is of two species. 

The body of thc^ first is small, of a reddish brown col- 
our, with some fine black specks ; the tail and neck are 
short, and the beak is pointed. This is of the same spe- 
cies as that which remains all the winter in Virginia, 
where it is sometimes called the wren. It is the sniallest 
bird we saw except the humming-bird. 

The back, head, neck, wing, and tail of the second spe- 
cies are of a yellowish brown ; the breast and belly y^ 
lowish white. The tail is short like that of the wren, but 
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die bird itself is a size smaller Uum the wren : the beak is 
straight, pointed, convex, rather large at the base, and the 
chaps are of equal length. Both these species are found 
exciusiyely in the woody country. 

The blue-crested and the small white-crested corvus axB 
confined to the pine country, as well on the Hocky Mounts 
aiBs as along the Pac^c coast. , 

The snipe of the marshes and the common sand-snipe, 
the bat, and the white woodpecker, are of the same species 
as those in the United States.* * * 

The black woodpecker is found in most parts of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in the western and southwestern 
mountains. It is about the size of the lark woodpecker 
or turtleKiove, though his wings are longer than those of 
either of these. The beak .is an inch in length, black, 
curved at the base, and sharply pointed, with the chaps of 
equal length ; and around its base, including the eye and 
a »nall part of the throat, there is a fine crimson red. 
The neck, as low down as the crop in front, is of an iron 
gray; the belly and breast present a curious mixture of 
white and blood-red« which has much the appearance of 
paint, the red predominatmg ; the top of the head, the 
back and sides, and the upper, surface of the wings and 
tail, appear of a gk>ssy green in a certain exposure to the 
light, and the under side of the wings and tail is of a sooty 
black. The tail has ten feathers, sharply pointed, those in 
the centre being the longest, or about two and a half inch- 
es in length. The tongue is barbed and pointed, and of an 
elastic, cartilaginous substance ; the eye is father large, 
the pupil black, and the iris of a dark yellowish brown. 
The movements of this bird when flying, and also its notes, 
resemble those of the small red-headed woodpecker com- 
mon in the United States. The pointed tail renders it e^ 
•ential service in retaining its resting positi(m against the 
perpendicular sides of trees. The legs and feet are black, 
and covered with wide imbricated scales ; and it has four 
toes on each foot, two extending back and two forward^ 
the nails of which are much curved, pointed, and very 
irii;>rp. It fSseds on bugs and other insects. 

The calumet eagle is sometimes found on the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains, as Captain Lewis was in- 
^med by the natives, in whose possession he saw their 
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plumage. Tbey^re of the same speoiet as those on tbt 
Missouri, and are the most beautitiil of all the eagles ui 
America. The cdours are black and white, ricblj t arie- 
gated. The tail feathers (so highly prized by the Indiaos) 
are twelve in number, of unequal length, and white to 
within two inches of their extremities, whi^ they sudden^ 
ly change to a jetty black. The wings have a large circur 
iatr white spot in the middle, which is only visible when 
they are extended ; and the body is variously marked with 
black and white. In form they resemble the bakl eagl^ 
but are rather smaller, and fly with much greater raptidity. 
This bird is feared by all his earnivorous competitin^ 
which, on his approach, instantly abandon the eareass on 
which they had been feeding. The female breeds in the 
most inaccessible parts of the mountains, wh^e she makes 
her summer residence, and descends to the plains only in 
the fall and winter seasons. The natives are constantly 
on the watch fbr them at these seasons, nnd so highly is 
their plumage prized by the Mandans, the Minnetarees, and 
the Ricaras, that for the tail feathers of two of these birds 
they will give a good horse or gun ; and among the Great 
and Little Osages, and the nations inhabiting oountrief 
where the bird is more rarely seen, the price is even double 
this. With these feathers the Indians deoorate the stems 
of their sacred pipes or calumets, whence the name of cal^ 
nmet given tp the bird is derived. The Ricaras often do* 
mesticate this^ bird for the purpose of ol^aining its plumage. 
The natives also fasten these feathers m their hair^ deco- 
rate their war caps or bonnets with them, and attach them 
to the manes and tails of their favourite horses. 

As we were near the coast only during the winter, rnanf 
of the aquatic birds may have retired from the cold, and 
been lost to our observation. We saw, however, the laifs 
blue and brown heron ; the flsh-hawk ; the bhie-crestad 
fisher ; several species of gulls ; theconnorant ; two spe* 
cies of loons ; brant of tw9 kinds ; geese ; swan, and sev* 
eral species of ducks. 

The laiige blue and brown herons, or cranes, as th^ 
are usually termed, are found on the Columbia below tide* 
water, and differ in no respect from the same species in 
the United States. The same remark will apply to the 
fish^hawk and the blue-crested or king fisher, both of which 
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yntera. 

Of gulls we noticed four species on the coast and river, 
afl camnrion to the United States. 

The eormorant is, properly speaking, a large black dock 
that feeds on fish ; and Captain Lewis could perceive ntf 
difference between this bird there and those frequenting 
the Potomac and other rivers on the Atlantic coast. 

Of loon there were two i^iecies, the first, or speckled 
loon, being found on all the rivers west of the mountains, 
and of the same siae, c<^our, and form as those of the At- 
lantic coast 

The second species we saw at the Falls of Columbia, 
and from thence downward to the ocean. This bird is not 
more than half the size of the other : its neck is long, slen- 
der, and white; the plumage on the body, and on the top' 
of the head and neck, is of a dun or ash colour; the 
breast and belly are white; the beak is like that of the 
speckled loon ; and, like it, it cannot fiy, but flutters along 
im-the surface of the water, or dives when pursued. 

The hrant are of three kinds ; the white, the brown, and 
lliepied. 

' liie white brant are very common on the shores of the 
Pacific, where they remain in vast numbers during the 
winter ; and, like the swan-geese, feed on the gras4 roots, 
and seeds which grow is the marshes.^ * * * 

The brown brant are ne?irly of the same colour, size, 
and form as. the white, only that their wings are consider- 
ably longer and more pointed. The plumage on the upper 
part of the body, neck, head, and tail resembles in colou^ 
that of the Canadian goose, though somewhat darker, from, 
some dark feathers being irregularly scattered throughout ; 
neither have they the same white on the neck and sides 
of the head at the goose, nor is the neck darker than the 
body; thoogh, like the goose, they have some white 
feathers on the ramp at the insertion of thr> tail. The 
beak is dark, as are ajso the legs and feet, with a greenish 
cast ; the breast and belly are of a lighter colour than the 
back, and are also irveguiarly spotted with dark brown and 
Made feathOTs, which give it a pied appearance ; the flesh 
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is darker and better than that of the goose. * « « Thara 

is no difference between this bird and the brant so commoa 
on the lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi. 

The pied brant weighs about eight and a half pounds^ 
differing from the ordinaiy pied brant in its Mrings, which 
are neither so long nor so pointed. * * * Its note is also 
much like that of the common pied brant, from which, in 
fact, it is not to be distinguished at a distanoe, although it 
is certainly of a distinct species. • * * 

Of geese there are two kinds, the large and smalL The 
large goose is like our ordinary wild or Canadian goose : 
the small is rather less than the brant, which it resembles 
in the head and neck, which are larger in proportion than 
those of the goose ; the beak is likewise thicker and short- 
er, and its note is similar to that of the tame goose. In 
all other points it resembles the larger kind,^ with which it 
so frequently associates that it was some time before we 
discovered it to be a distinct species.* 

There are also two kinds of swan, the large and the 
small. The large swan is the same as that in the Atlantic 
States : the small differs from it only in size and in note, 
it being about one fourth less, and its note entirely differ- 
ent. The note, which is as Knid as that of the large spe- 
eies, begins with a kind of whistling sound, terminating in 
a round, full tone, loudest at the end, whence it might be 
denominated the whistling-swan. Its habits, colour, and 
contour appear to be precisely like those of the larger 
kind. This bird was first found below the Great Narrows 
of the Columbia, near the Chilluckittequaw nation : they 
were very abundant about the coast, and remained there 
all the winter, being five times as numerous as those of 
the large species. 

Of ducks there are many kinds : the dackinmaOard, the 
eanvasS'back duck, the red- headed fishing duck, the black 
and white duck, the little brown dock, the black duck, two 
species of divers^ and the blue-winged teal. 

The duckinmallard, or common large dock, reseo^Ies 
the domestic duck, is very abundant, and found on ereiy 
part of the Columbia below the mountains. * * * 

The canvass-back duck is a most beautiful bird, and, at 
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b wen known, vety ddicio'is to the polate.s It m found in 
considerable numbers at the mouth of the Columbia. It 
is of the sanie species as those in the Delaware, Susque- 
hannah, and Potomac, and of equally tine iiavour. * ♦ ♦ 

The red-headed Msbing-duck is common to pvery part of 
the river, and was the only duck we saw on the waters of 
the Columbia within the Rocky Mountains. It is the same 
in every respect as those on the Atlantic coast. 

The black and white duck is small, and of a sine larger 
thaw the teal. Tlie male is beautifully variegated with 
black and white ; the white occupying the breast and bade, 
the tail, the feathers of the wings, and two tufts of feath- 
ers which cover the upper part of the wings when folded, 
and likewise the neck and head : the female is the largest. 
This is believed to be of the same species as the dude 
common on the x\tlantic coast, called the butter-box. The 
beak is wide and short, and, as well as the legs, of a dark 
colour : its flesh is extremely well flavoured. * * * 

The black duck found on the Columbia is the same as 
Captain Lewis noticed on many parts of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers ; and the divers and the blue-winged teal 
resemble in all respects those of the United States. 

The fish we saw on the coast and in the Columbia w^e 
t|ie whale, porpoise, skalt, flounder, saUnpn, red char, two 
species of salmon trout, mountain or speckled trout, bot- 
tlenose, anchovy, and sturgeon. 

The whale is sometimes pursned and taken with the 
torpoon by the Itidians, but is much more frequently kiU- 
td by running against the rocks in violent storms, and 
thrown on shore by the wind and tide. * * * 

The porpoise, skait, and flounder are the same as those 
foond on the Atlantic coast. 

The common saknon and red char are inhabitants both 
cf the sea and rivers. The former are usually the largest, 
sad weigh from five to fifteen' pounds. They are found in 
mU the rivers and little creeks on the western side of the 
continent, and the natives are greatly indebted to them for 
their subsistence. The body of the fish is from two and a 
half to three feet long, proportioaably broad, and covered 
with imbricated seizes of a moderate size : the eye is 
large, ihe iris of a silvery colour, and the pupil black ; 
1^ rostrum or nosa extends, beyond the under jaw, and 
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both jaws are armed with a aiagle series of long tee^ 
which are subulate and inflected near the extremities of 
the jaws, where they are also more closely arranged ; they 
have also some sharp teeth of smaller size, and sharp 
points on the tongue, which is thick and fleshy. The fins 
of the back are two : the first is placed nearer the head 
than the ventral fins, and has several rays ; while the sec- 
ond is far back, near the tail, and has no rays. The flesh 
of this fish, when in order, is of a deep flesh-coloured red, 
and of every shade from that to an orange yellow, b«t 
when very meagre it is aknost white. The roe is in hi^ 
estimation among the natives, who dry it in the sw, and 
preserve it for a great length of time. ♦ * ♦. 

The red char is rather broader in proportion to its length 
than the common salmon. The scales are also imtnriea- 
ted, but rather larger ; the rostrum extends far beyond the 
nnder jaw, and the teeth are neither so large nor numerous 
as those of the salmon. Some of these fish are almost 
entirely red en the belly and sides ; others are much whi- 
ter thui the salmon, and none of them are variegated with 
dark spots, though in regard to their flesh, roe, and eveiy 
particular with negard to form, they are like that fish. 

Of salmon trout we observed two kinds, diflfering only 
in colour. They are seldom more than two feet in 
leogth, and are muoh narrower in proportion to their 
length than the salmon or red char. The jaws are near- 
ly of the same length, and are furnished with a single se^ 
vies of subulate, straight teeth« neither as long nor as laife 
as those of the salmon. The mouth is wide, and on the 
tongue there are also some teeth: the fins are placed mnoh 
like those of the salmon. At the Great Falls we found 
this fish of a silvery white colour on the belly and sides, 
and of a bluish li^t brown on the back and head. The 
other kind is of adark colour on its back, and its sides and 
belly are<y«llow, with transverae stripes of dark brown ; a 
little red being sometinies intfinauxed with these cokws 
on the belly and sides tomsds the head. The eye, fleabi 
and roe are like^thoseof the salmon. 

The white species fiMud below the Falls were in excel- 
lent order when the satanon were entirely out of sea8Qa» 
and not fit for use : they associate with the red char ii 
JMle rivuletsand creeka. This fiah ia about two feete^ 
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iBelies in length, and weighs about ten pounds : the eye ia 
moderately large, the pupil black, with a small admixture 
Of yellow, and the iris of h silvery White, a little tinged 
near its border with a yellowish brown. The fins are 
•mall in proportion to the size of the fisli, and are bony, 
though not pointed, except the tail and back fins, which 
are slightly so. The prime back fin and the ventral ones 
contain each ten rays ; those of the gills, thirteen ; that of 
the tail, twelve ; and the small fin placed near and above 
the tail has no bony rays, but is a tough, flexible substance, 
eovered with a smooth skin. It is thicker in proportion to 
its width than the salmon : the tongue is thick and firm, 
armed on each border with small subulate teeth in a single 
series, and the teeth and the mouth ,are as before described. 
Neither this fish nor the salmon are caught with the hook, 
nor do we know on what they feed. 

The mountain or speckled trout is found in the waters 
•f the Columbia within the mountains. It is the same as 
those in the upper part of the Missouri, but is not so abui^ 
dant : we never saw this fish below the mountains. 

The bottlenose is the same as that seen in the Missouri, 
and is found exclusively within the mountains. 

The anchovy, called by the natives oUhenf is so delicate 
a fish that it soon becomes tainted unless pickled or 
•ntoked. The Indians run a small stick through the gills, 
and either hang them up to dry in the smoke of their 
lodges^ or kindle small fires under them for this pur- 
pose. * ♦ ♦ • 

Of shellfish we observed the clam, the periwinkle, the 
•ommon muscle, the cockle, and a species with a circular 
flat shell. The clam of the Pacific coast is very small; 
the shell consisting of two valves opening with hinges, and 
being smooth, ttiin, of an oval form like that of the conmion 
muscle, and of a sky-blue colour. It is about one and a 
half inches in length, and hangs in clusters to the moss of 
the rocks : the natives sometimes eat them. The per- 
iwinkle, both of the river and the ocean, is similar to 
those found in the same situation on the Atlantic coast 
The common muscle of the river is the same as that 
Id the rivers on the Atlantic : the cockle is small, and 
also closely resembles that in the Atlantic. There is 
likewise an animal inhabitihg a shell that is perfectly cir« 
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^lar, about three laches in diameter, thin and entire am 
the margin, convex and smooth on the upper side, plain 
on the under part, and covered with a number of minuto 
capillary fibres, by means ^.t' which it attaches itself to the 
•ides of the rocks. The shell is thin, and consists of one 
valve, with a small circular valve in the centre of tha 
under shell : the animal is soil and boneless. 

The pellucid jelly-like substance, called the sea-nettle, is 
found in great abundance along the strand of the Pacific^ 
where it is thrown up by the waves and tide. 

There are two species of fuci thrown up in this manner. 
The first species consists, at one extremity, of a large ve^ 
icle or hollow vessel, which will contain from one to two 
gallons : it is of a conic shape, the base of which forms ths 
extreme end, and is convex and globular, having in its 
centre some short, broad, angular fibres. Its substance is 
of about the consistence of the rind of a citron meloh, and 
three fourths of an inch thick ; the rind being smooth from 
the small extremity of the cone. A long, hollow, cylindiv 
cal, and regularly tapering tube extends to twenty or thirty 
feet, and terminates in a number of branches, which ars 
flat, half an inch in width, and rough, particularly on tbs 
edges, where they are furnished with a number of Ifttlo 
ovate vesicles or bags of the size of a pigeon's egg. This 
plant seems calculated to float at each extremity, whils 
the little end of the tube, from whence the branches pro- 
ceed, lies deepest in the water. The other species, seen 
on the coast towards the Killamucks, resembles a laifs 
pumpkin : it is solid, and its specific gravity greater than 
the water, though sometimes thrown on shore by tbs 
waves. It is of a yellowish brown colour, the rind snaootb, 
and its consistence harder than that of the pumpkin, bat 
easily cut with a knife : there are some daik brown fibres^ 
rather harder than any other part, which pass longitu- 
dinally through the pulp or fleshy substance which forms 
th6 interior of this marine production. 

The reptiles we saw in the country west of the Rocky 
Mountains are the rattlesnake,* the gartersnake, the lis* 
ard, and the snail. 

The gartersnake appears to belong to tRe same family 
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M Vie common gartennake of the Atlantki coast, an^, lika 
that snake, it has no poisonous qualities. It has one hun* 
dred and sixty scuti on the abdomen, and seventy on the 
tail : those on the abdomen near the head and jaws, as 
high as the eye, are of a bluish white, and as they recede 
from the head they become of a dark brown. The fieki 
of the back and sides is black : a narrow stripe of light yd* 
low runs along the centre of the back ; and on each side 
of this stripe there is a range of small, tranverse, oblong 
spots, of a pale brick red, diminishing as they recede from 
the head, and disappearing at the commencement of the 
tail. The pupil of the eye is black, with a narrow ring of 
white bordering on its edge, and the remainder of the iris 
is of a dark yeUowtsh brown. 

The homed lizard, called, and for what reason we coirid 
never learn, the prairie buffalo, is a native of the country 
west of the mountains, as well as on the Missouri : it is of 
the same size, and much the same in appeahmce, as the 
black lizard.* 

The vegetable productions of the country on the Golum* 
bia, furnishing a large proportion of the food of the nati vet« 
are the roots of a species of thistle, the fern, rush, liquo* 
irice, and a small cylindrical root resembling in flavour and 
consistency the sweet potato. 

The thistle, called by the natives sktauUaquiy grows in 
a deep, rich, dry loan^ with a considerable mixture of 
sand. ' The stem is simple, ascending, cylindric, and hiflk 
id, and rises to the height of three or four feet The cau*> 
line leaf is simple, crenate, and oblong, rather more ob- 
tuse at its apex than at its insertion, decurrent, and its po* 
sition declining, while its margin is armed with prickles, 
and its disk hairy. The flower was dry and mutilated 
when we saw it, but the pericarp seemed to be much like 
that of the common thistle. The root-leaves, which still 
possessed their verdure, and were about half grown, were 
of a pale green colour. The root, which is the only part 
used, is from nine to fifteen inches long, about the size of 
a man's thumb, perpendicular, fusiform, and with from tw» 
to four radicles ; the rind being of*a brown colour, and 
•omewhat rough. When first taken from the earth it is 
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white, and nearly as crisp as a carrot, and in this state ii 
sometimes eaten without any preparation. But when pre- 
pared by the same process as that used fur the pashe€9 
fuamashf which is the most usual and the best method, il 
becomes black, and is much improved in flavour. Its tastt 
is exactly like that of sugar, and it is the sweetest vege- 
table eaten by the Indians. After being baked in the kiln, 
it is eaten either simply or with train oil; someUmet 
pounded fine and mixed with cold water, until it is re- 
duced to the consistence of sagamity^ or Indian moalw 
which last was the most agreeable to our palates. 

Three' species of fern grew in the neighbourhood of our 
winter encampment at the mouth of the Columbia, but the 
root of only one is eaten. It is very abundant in those 
parts of the open lands and prairies which have a deep, 
k>ose, rich, black loam, without any sand, where it attains 
the height of four or five feet, and is a beautiful plant, of a 
fine green colour in summer. The stem, which is smooth, 
cylindric, and slightly grooved on one side, rises erectly 
for about half its height, when it divides into two branches, 
or, rather, long footstalks, which put forth in pairs finom 
one side only, and near the edges of the groove, declining 
backward firom the grooved side. These footstalks them- 
selves are likewise grooved and cylindric ; and as they 
gradually taper towards the extremities, put forth others 
of a smaller size, which are alternate, and have forty or 
fifty alternate, pinnate, horizontal, and sessile leaves. The 
leaves are multipartite for half the length of their footstalk^ 
when they assume the tongue-like form altogether ; being 
also revolute, with the upper disk smooth, and the lower 
resembling cotton. The top is annual, and was therefore 
dead when we saw it, but it produces neither flower nor 
fruit. The root is perennial, and grows horizontally, 
sometimes a little diverging or oUiquely descending, and 
frequently dividing itself as it extends, and shooting up a 
number of stems. It lies about four inches under the suf- 
foce of the earth, is of a cylindrical form, with few or no 
ftdicles, and varies from the size of a goose-quill to that 
ef a man's finger. The bark is black, thin, brittle, and 
ratber rough, and easily separates in flakes from the part 
which is eaten, being divided in the centre into two parts 
by a strong, flat, white ligament, like a piece of thin tape; 
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m each side of which is a white Mibstance, resemlkfin^, 
after the root is roasted, both in 9ppearance and flavour, 
the dough of wheat. It has a pimgency, heweTer, which 
was disagreeable to us, theugh the na^ves eat it voracious* 
Ijr, and it seems to be very nutritious. ^ 

The rush is most commonly used by the Killamucks and 
other Indians along the seacoast, on the saikls of which it 
grows in greatest abundance. From each root a single 
stem rises erectly to the height of three or four l^et, 8ome« 
what thicker than a large quill, hollow and jointed : aboul 
twenty or thirty long, lineal, stellate, or radiate and hori- 
zontfQ leaves surround the stem at each joint, about half 
an inch above which its stem is sheathed like the sand- 
rash. When green it resemUes that plant also in appear* 
ance, as well as in having a rough stem. It is not brancih* 
iDg, nor does it bear, as far as we could discover, either 
flcnver or seed. At the bottom of this stem, which ia ai^ 
Dual, is a strong radicle, about an inch long, descending 
perpendicularly to the root ; while jqst £^bove the junction 
of Uiis radicle with the stem, the latter is surrounded, in 
tl^e form of a wheel, with six or nine other radicles de- 
scending otdiquely. The root attached to the perpendicu- 
lar radicle is a perennial solid bulb, about an inch long, and 
of the thickness of a man's thumb, of an ovate form, de« 
pM»sed on one or two of its sides, and covered with a thin» 
smooth, black rind : the pulp is wljtite, brittle, and easily 
masticated. It is commonly roasted, though sometimes 
^ten raw, but in both states is rather an insipid root. 

The liquorice of this country does not differ from that 
common in the United States. It here delights in a deep, 
loose, sandy soil, and grows very large and abundantly. 
It is prepared by being roasted in the embers, and pounded 
slightly with a small stick, in order to separate from it the 
strong ligament in its centre, which is thrown away, and 
the rest is eaten. Prepared in this way it has an agreea- 
ble flavour, not unlike that of the sweet potato.* The root 
of the cattail, or cooper's flag, is likewise eaten by the In- 
dians ; and also a small, dry, tuberous root, two inches in 
length, and about the thickness of the finger : this is eateA 
mw, and is crisp, milky, and of an agreeable flavour. 

*SMj«QlMl,U.>llib ^ , 
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Besides the small cylindrical root mentioned abore, there 
is anotker of the same form and appearance, which is usa- 
iQly boiled, and eaten with train oU. Its taste, however, 
is disagreeably bitter. • 

But the most valuable of all the Indian roots is the mk^ 
fatodf or the bulb of the common sagittifi>lia, or arrow- 
bead. It does not grow near the mouth of the Columbia, 
bat is found in great abundapce in the marshy grounds <^ 
that beautiful valley, which extends from near the QuidE- 
•and River seventy miles westward, and is a principal ar- 
ticle of trade between the inhabitants of that valley and 
those of the seacoast. 

This shrub rises to the height of four or five fi^et, the stem 
being simple and much branched. The bark is of a red- 
dish dark brown, being on the main stem somewhat rough, 
ndiile on the boughs it is smooth : the leaf is obtuse at the 
apex, and acute and angular at the insertion of the pedicle; 
Ihree fourths of an inch in length, and thre^ eightl]» in 
width, smooth, and of a paler green than eveigreens gen- 
erally are. The fruit is a small deep purple berry, of a 
l^easant flavour ; the natives eat the berry when ripe, but 
seldom collect it in quantities to dry for winter use.* 

The native fruits and berries m most general use among 
the Indians are the shaUurtf the solme, the cranberry, a 
berry like the black haw, the scarlet berry of the plant 
called sacMcommiSj and a purple berry like the whortle- 
berry. 

The shalhm is an evergreen plant, abomiding near the 
Boouth of the Columbia, and its leaves are the favourite 
food of the elk. It is of a thick growth, rising cylindrical- 
ly to the height of three, and sometimes five feet, and va- 
i^ng from the size of a goose-quill to that of a man's 
thumb. The stem is simple, branching, reclining, and 
partially flexuose, with a bark which, on the older part, is 
of a reddish brown colour, while the younger branches are 
red where exposed to the sun, and green Nowhere. The 
leaf is three fourths of an inch in lengtn, two and a half in 
breadth, and of an oval form ; the upper disk being of a 
glossy deep green, and the under of a pale green. The 
Truit is a deep purple berry about the size of a eommon 

* Sm Joanul, u., 85, 171. 
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Hack c&eny, oval, and rather Uuntiy pointed : the peri- 
carp is divided into five acute a^igular points, and envel- 
ops a soil pulp containing a great number of small browQ 
seeds. 

The solme is a small pale red berry, the production of a 
plant resembling in size and shape that which produces 
the fruit called in the United States Solomon's seal-berry, 
the berry being attached to the stem in the same manner. 
It is of a globular form, containing a soft pulp which en* 
velops four seeds about the size of the seed of the comnu)ii 
small grape. It grows among the woodland moss, and is^ 
to all appearance, an annual plant. 

The cranberry is of the low, viny kind, and grows in 
marshes or liogs : it is precisely the same as the cranberry 
ofthe United States. 

The fruit which, though rather larger, resembles ki 
shape the black haw, is a hght brown berry, the product of 
a tree resembling in size,, shape, and appearance that 
which in the United States is called the wild crab-apple. 
The leaf, too, is precisely the same, as is also the bark both 
in texture and colour. The berries grow in. clumps of from 
three to eight^n or twenty, at the end of the small branch* 
es, each berry being supported by a separate stem : the 
berry is ovate, and its lower end slightly concave. The 
wood of this tree is excessively hard, and the natives 
make wedges of it to split their boards and firewood, and to 
hollow out their canoes. - Our party likewise made use of 
it for wedges and axe-handles. The fruit is exceedingly 
acid, and resembles in flavour the wild crab. The peri* 
carp contains a soil, pulpy substance, divided into four 
eellis, each containing a single seed ; and its outer coat 
consists of a thin and smooth, though firm and tough pel* 
licle. 

The plant called sacacommis by the Canadian traders 
derives its name from the clerks ofthe trading companies, 
being generally very fond of smoking its leaves, which 
they carry about them. in a small bag. It grows generally 
in open pine districts or on their bonlers. We found it in 
the prairies bordering on the Rocky Mountains, and in the- 
more open woodlands. It is indiscriminately the growth 
of a very rich and very poor soil, and is found in the same 
abundance in both. The natives on the western side of. 
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the Rocky Mountains are very fond of this beny, althooi^ 
to us it was a very tasteless and insipid fruit. Tlie shrab 
is an evergreen, and retains its verdure in the same per- 
fection the whole year round. However inclement the 
«liniate, the root ))uts forth a great number of stems, which 
separate near the surface of the ground, each stem being 
tivm the size of a small quill to that of a man^s finger. 
The stems are much branched, the branches forming an 
acute .angle with them, and are more properly procum- 
bent than creeping, although both the stems and branches 
sometimes put forth radicles, which strike obliquely into 
the ground. These radtcles,^ however, are by no meanr 

reral, or equal in their distances from each other, nor 
they appear calculated to furnish nutriment to tbe 
plant. The bark is formed of several layers of a smooth, 
thin, brittle, and reddish substance, easily separated from 
the stem. The leaves, with respebt to their position, are 
scattered, yet closely arranged, particularly near the ex* 
tremities of the twigs : they are about three fourths 6f an 
inch in length, oval, obtusely pointed, 'of a deep green, 
•lightly grooved, and the footstalk is of proportionable 
length. The berry is attached in an irfegular manner to 
the small boughs among the leaves, and is always support- 
ed by a separate, small, short peduncle : the insertibn pro- 
duces a slight concavity in the berry, whde its opposite 
end is slightly convex. The outer coat of the pericarp is 
a thin, firm, tough pelUcle, while the inner coat consists 
of a dry, mealy powder, of a yellowish white colour, en- 
vdoping from four to six large, light brown seeds. The 
colour of the fruit is a fine scarlet, and the natives eat it 
without any preparation. It ripens in September, and re- 
mains on the bushes all the winter, unafiTected by the frost 
These berries are sometimes gathered and hung in the 
lodges in bags, where they are dried without farthei 
trouble. 

The deep purple berry, like the whortleberry, terminates 
bluntly, and has a cap or cover at^he end. The berries 
are attached separately to the sides of the boughs by a 
short stem hanging underneath, and they often grow very 
near each other on the same bough : they separate very 
easily from the stem; the leaves adhere closely. The 
shrub is an evergreen, and rises to the height of six or 
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dgfat feet, growmg sometimes on high lands, hut mora 
irequently on low marshy grounds. It is about ten inch^ 
as in circumference, divides into many irregular brancbesi 
and seldom more than one stem springs from the samt 
root, though they associate very thickly : the bai^ is some* 
what rough, and of a reddish brown colour, and the wood 
is very hard. The leaves are alternate, and attached by t 
abort footstalk to the horizontal sides of the boughs : their 
form is a long oval, rather more acute towards the apex 
than at the point of insertion ; their mai;gin slightly ser* 
rate, the sides collapsing, thick, firm, smooth, and glossy ; 
the under surface being of a pale or whitish green, and the 
upper of a fine deep green. This beautiful shrub retains its 
verdure throughout the year, and is more peculiarly beau- 
tiful in winter. The natives sometimes eat the berriet 
without preparation, sometimes they dry them in the sun, 
and at others in their sweating-kilns. They very fire* 
qoently pound them, and bake them in large loaves weigl^ 
ing from ten to fifteen pounds ; the bread keeping veiy 
well for one season, and retaining its juices better by tiiis 
mode of preparation than any other. Tiiis bread is brol^ 
and stirred in cold water until it acquires the consistency 
of soup, when it is eaten. 

Trees of a large growth are very abundant, the whole 
Beighbourhood of the Pacific coast being well supplied with 
excellent timber. The predominating wood is the fir, of 
which we saw several species. There is one singular civ* 
oumstance attending all the pine of this country, which is, 
that when consumed it yields not the slightest particle of 
ashes. The first species grows to an immense size, and 
is very commonly twenty-seven feet in circumference six 
feet from the ground, rising to the height of two hundred 
and thirty feet, and one hundred and twenty of that height 
without a limb. We often found them thirty-six feet in 
chcumference. One of our party measured one, and found 
it lo be forty-two feet in circumference at a point above 
ihe reach of an ordinary man. This trunk for the distance 
of two hundred feet was destitute of limbs : the tree, too, 
was perfectly sound, and, at a moderate calculation, its 
height might be estimated at three hundred feet. The tim- 
ber ia straight-grained throughout, and rives better than 
soy other species: the bark scales off in flakes iiregulai^ 
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round, and is or a reddish brown colour, particularly IStm 
younger growth ; the trunk is simple, branching, and sol 
very proliferous. The leaf is acerose, one tenth of an inch 
in width, and three fourths in length, firm, stift, and acii* 
minate : it is triangular, a little declining, and thickly scat* 
tered on all sides of the bough, and springs from small tri* 
angular pedestals of soft, spongy, elastic bark at the juoo* 
tion of the houghs. The bud-scales continue to encircle 
their respective twigs for several years : Captain Lewis 
counted as many as four years* growths beyond the scales. 
This tree yields but little resin, and we were never able 
to discover any cone, although we felled several of the 
trees. 

The second is a much more common species, and con* 
ttitutes at least one half of the timber near the mouth of 
the Columbia. It seems to resemble the spruce, rises from 
one hundred and sixty to one hundred. and eighty feet, and 
is from four to six feet in diameter, straight, round, and 
regularly tapering. The bark is thin, of a dark colour, and 
much divided by small longitudinal interstices : that of the 
boughs and of young trees is somewhat smooth, but lest 
BO than that of the balsam fir. The wood is white, veiy 
soft, but difficult to rive : the trunk is a simple, branchings 
difiUse stem, not so proliferous as the pines and firs usu- 
ally are. It puts forth buds from the sides of the smafl 
boughs as well as fh)m their extremities, and the stem 
terminates, like the cedar, in a slender pointed top. The 
leaves are petiolate, their footstalks being short, aceroee, 
and rather more than half a line in width, while the leaves 
themselves are very unequal in length, the longest seldom 
exceeding one inch, while others, intermixed on every pait 
of the bough, are not more than a quarter of an inch. The 
leaf has a small tongitudinal channel on the upper disk, 
«rhich is of a deep glossy green, while the under disk is 
->f a whitish green : the wood yields but little resin. The 
)one is not longer than the end of a man's thumb ; it k 
toft, flexible, of an ovate form, and produced at the endi 
ofthe small twigs. 

The third species resembles in all points the Canadian 
balsam fir : it grows fVom two and a half to four feet m 
diameter, and rises to the heiglit of eighty or a hundred 
fret The stem is simple, branching, and proliferous : itt 
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leaves are seasile, acerose, one eighth of an inch in length, 
and one sixteenth in breadtlv, thickly scattered on the 
twigs, and adhering to the under sides only ; gibbous, a 
little declining, obtusely pointed, soft, and flexible. Tha 
«pper disk is marked longitudinally with a slight channel 
of a deep glossy green ; the under one is of a pale green, 
and not gk)88y. This tree aflfbrds considerable quantitiea 
of a fine aromatic balsam, resembling the balsam of Can- 
ada in taste and appearance. The small pistils, when fill- 
ed, rise like a bitter on the trunk and branches. The 
bark that envelops these pistils is soft, and easily punc- 
tured. The general appearance of the bark is dark and 
smooth, but less so than that of the white pine of our 
country. The wood is white and soft. 

The fourth species in size resembles the second. Tha 
stem is simple, branching, ascending, and proliferous : the 
bark is of a reddish dark brown, thicker than that of the 
third species, and divided by longitudinal interstices, not 
so large as in the second species. The leaves are placed 
like those of the balsam fir, but are only two thirds as wide, 
and of little more than half their length, nor is the upper 
disk as green and glossy. The wckxI yidds no balsam, 
and but Uttle resin ; it is white and tough, although rather 
porous. 

The fifth species is also of about the same size as the 
second, and has a trunk simple, branching, and prolifer* 
ous. The bark is thin, of a -dark brown colour, divided 
longitudinally by interstices, and scales oflT in thin rolling 
flakes : it yields but little balsanL Two thirds of the diame- 
ter of the trunk in the centre presents a reddish white, and 
the remainder is white, porous, and tough. The twigs are 
much longer and more slender than in either of the other 
species : the leaves are acerose, one twentieth of an inch 
in width, and one inch in length ; sessile, inserted on aH 
•ides of the bough, straight, and obliquely pointing towards 
the extremities. The upper disk has a small longitudinal 
channel, is of a deep green, and not so glossy as in the 
balsam fir. The under diak is of a pale green. 

We have seen a species of this fir on low marshy gromids, 
resembling in all points the foregoing, except that it branch- 
es more dififusely. This tree is generally about thirty 
leet in height and two in diameter. The dififtiseiiess of 
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ito brandies may result (h>in its open sHnation, as it sel* 
dom grows in the neighbourhood of other trees. The coas 
Is two and a half inches nn length, and three and three 
quarters round in its greatest circomference. It tapers 
t^ilarly to a point, and is formed of imbricated scales, of 
a bluntly-rounded form. A thm leaf is inserted in the pith 
of the cone, which overlays the centre of, and extends half 
an inch beyond, the point of each scale. 

The sixth species does not d^fer from what is called the 
white pine in Virginia, except in the unusual length of its 
cone, which is sometimes sixteen or eighteen inches long, 
and about four in circumference. It grows on the north 
side of the Columbia, near the ocean. 
' The seventh and last species is found in low grounds, 
and in places frequently overflowed by the tide, aSdom ri- 
sing higher than thirty-five feet, and not being more than 
from two and a half to four feet in diameter. The stem 
Is simple, branchings and proliferous ; and the bark resem* 
bles that of the first species, though more rugged. The 
leaves are acerose, two tenths of an inch in width, and 
three fourths in length, firm, stiff, and a little acuminated : 
th^ end in short, pointed tencfarils, gibbous, and thickly 
scattered on all sides of the branch, though adhering only 
to the three under sides : those inserted beneath incUmi 
sidewise, with upward, points, presenting the leaf in the 
shape of a scythe ; while the others are pointing upward, 
sessile, and, l&e those of the first species, grow from small 
triangular pedestals of a spongy, soft, and elastic bark. 
The under di^ is of a deep glossy green, the upper of s 
pale whitish green. The bou^ retain lta¥es of six years* 
growth : the bud scales resemble those of the first species. 
The cone is of an ovate figure, three and a half inches hi 
length, and three in circumference, thickest m the middle, 
tapering and terminating in two obtuse points : it is com- 
peted of small, flexible scales, imbricated, and of a reddish 
brown cc^our. Each scale eovers two small seeds, and is 
Itself covered in the eeitre by a small, thin, inferior scd^ 
acutely pointed : these scales proceed from the «ides or 
the boughs as weU as from their extremities. This tree 
was nowhere to be seen above the Wappatoa 

The stem of Uie black alder arrives to a great size. II 
is sunple, branching, ^od diffine: the baik is siiioeth» «f t 
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^tkt (M^oar, wjtb white sprcadiiig spots, resembling those 
«f the beech ; and the leaf; fmctificatioa, <S&c^ resemble 
precisely those of the common alder of our country. They 
grew separately from different roots, and not in clusters, 
like those of the United States. The black alder does not 
«ast its leaf until the 1st of Decei^ber. It is sometimes 
found growing to the height of sixty or seventy feet, and 
from two to ibar feet in diameter. 

There is a tree growing along the Columbia,. bdow the 
entrance of Cataract River, which, when divested of its 
foliage, much resembles the ash. The tru^k is simple, 
branching, and diffuse ; the leaf petiolate, plain, divided by 
four deep lines, similar to that of the pahn, and considera- 
bly lobate ; the lobes terminating in from three to five an- 
gular points, and then: margins being indented with irregu- 
lar and scmiewhat circular incisures. The petiole is cy- 
lindrical, smooth, and seven inches long, aQd the leaf it- 
self eight inches in length, and twelve in breadth. This 
tree is frequently three feet in diameter, and rises from 
forty to fifty f^et : its fruit is a winged seed, somewhat re- 
sembling that of the maple. 

In the same part of the country there is a tree resem* 
Ming the white majide, though much smaller, and seldom 
of nu)re than six or seven indies in diiuneter. These trees 
grow in clusters, from fifteen to twenty feet in height, from 
the same bed of ruots, spreading and leaning outward. 
The twigs are long and stender ; the stem is, simple and 
branching ; the bark resembles in colour that of the white 
maple : the leaf is petiolate, plain, scattered, nearly circu- 
lar, with acute angular incisures round the margin, of an 
inch in length, and from six to eight in number ; the acute 
angular points being crenate, three inches in length and 
four in width. The petiole is cyUndric, smooth, and an 
inch and a quarter in length : the fruit was not seen. 

The undergrowth consists of the honeysuckle^the aider, 
the seven bark, or, as it is called in the United States, nine 
bark, the whortleberry, a shrub like the quiUwood, a plant 
resembling the mountain-holly, the green brier, and the fern. 

The honeysuckle common in the United States we found 
about the mouth of the Columbia, having first discovered 
it on the waters of the Koo^ooskee, near the country of 
the Chopunnish, and afterward below the Grand Rapids. 
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An alder resembling that of our country we found alio 
in great abundance In tbe woodlands on the west side of 
the Rocky Mountains. It difiers, however, in the colour 
of its berry, which is of a pale sky bhie, whereas that of 
the United States is of a deep purple. 

The seven bark, wliich is the same as the nine bark of 
the United States, is also common here. 

There is a species of whortleberry here, found on the 
highlands from the Columbia Valley to the seacoast, rising 
to the height of six or eight feet, branching and diffuse. 
The stem is cylindrical, and of a dark brown colour ; tbe 
collateral branches being green, smooth, and square, and 
putting forth a number of alternate branches of the same 
colour from the two horizontal sides only. The fruit is a 
small deep purple berry, held in much esteem by the na- 
Uves. The leaf is of a pale green, three fourths oV an inch 
in length, and three eighths in width ; oval, and terminating 
more acutely at the apex than at the insertion of the foot- 
stalk ; the li^se nearly entire, and but slightly serrate : the 
footstalks are short ; their relative position being alternate, 
two-rowed, and [uroceeding from the horizontal sides of ti^ 
boughs only. 

There are two species of shrubs, which were first seen 
at the Grand Rapids of the Columbia, and afterward else- 
where, growing in rich dry grounds, usually in the neigh- 
bourhood of some watercourse. The roots are creeping 
and cyhndrical : the stem of tbe first species is from a foot 
to eighteen inches in height, and about as large as an or- 
dinary goosequill; simple, unbranched, and erect. Its 
leaves are catdine, compound, and spreading ; the leaflets 
being jointed, oppositely pinnate, three pair^, terminating 
in one footstalk, widest at tbe base, and tapering to an 
acuminate point. They are an inch and a quarter in their 
greatest width, and three inches and a quarter in length ; 
each point of the margin being armed with a subulate 
thorn, of which there are from thirteen to seventeen in 
number. They are veined, glossy, carinate, and wrinkled, 
their points tending obUquely towards the common foot- 
stalk. 

The stem of the second species is procumbent, about 
the size of that of the first speciesi jointed and unbranch- 
ed. Its leaves ftre eauline, compound, and opposite^ pi|»- 
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nate; fbe rib being firom fooiteeoi to liixteen inches In 
length, eylindric, and smooth. The leaflets are two inches 
and a half long, one inch wide, and of the greatest breadth 
half an inch from the base, which they regularly surround, 
and taper from it io an acute apex, usually terminated by 
a small subulate thorn. They are jointed and oppositely 
pinnate, consisting of six pairs, and terminating in one ; 
aessfle, serrate, and ending in a small subulate point, of 
which there are from twenty-five to twenty-seven in all. 
They are smooth, plain, of a deep green, and all obliquely 
tending towards the footstalk, and retain their cokmr 
through the winter. 

The green brier grows most abundantly in rieh dry 
lands in the vicinity of water-courses, but is also found in 
small quantities in pine lands at a distance from water. 
In the former situation the stem is frequently of the size 
of a man's finger, and rises perpendicularly four or five 
feet ; it then destends in an arch, becoming procumbent. 
or resting on some neighbouring fdant : it is simple, un- 
branched, and cylindric ; and in the last-mentioned situation 
it grows much smaller, and is ustially procumbent. The 
stem is armed with sharp, forked briers ; the leaf is peti- 
olate, temate, and resembles in shape and appearance that 
of the purple raspberry, so common in the Atlantic States. 
The fruit is a berry resembling in all respects the black- 
berry ; and it is eaten when ripe by the natives, who hold 
it in mudi esteem, although they do not dry it for winter 
consumption. This shnib was first discovered at tbe en- 
trance of Quicksand River; and it grows so abundantly 
in the fertile valley of the Columbia and on- the islands, 
that the country is almost impenetrable. It retains its 
verdure until late in the summer. 

Besides the fern already described as furnishing a nutri- 
tious root, there are two other plants of the same species, 
i^hich may be divided into the large and the small. The 
large fern rises three or four feet : the stem is a common 
footstalk, proceeding immediately from the radix, some- 
what flat, about the size of a man's arm, covered with in- 
iiumerable black, coarse, capillary radicles, issuing from 
every part of its surface ; and a single root sends forth 
firom twenty to forty of these footstalks, bending out- 
ward from the common centre. The ribs are cylindric» 
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their whole length being marked longitodinaOj with a 
groove on the upper side ; and on either side of this groove, 
a little below its edge, the leaflets are inserted. These 
are shortly petiolate for about two thirds the length of the 
middle rib, commencing from th^ bottom, and from thenoe 
to the extremity are sessile i the rib is terminated by a 
single undivided lanceolate leaflet from two to four inches 
in length, having a small acute angular projection oblique- 
ly cut at the base. The upper surface is smooth, and of a 
deep green ; the under of a pale green, and covered with 
a brown protuberance of a woolly appearance, particularly 
near the central fibre. The leaflets are alternately pinnate, 
and in number from one hundred and ten to one hundred 
and forty : they are shortest at the two extremities of the 
common footstalk, largest in the centre, gradually length- 
ening, and diminishing as they succeed each other. 

The small fern likewise rises in common footstalks froin 
the radix, from four to eight in number, and from four to 
eight inches in length. The central rib is marked with a 
slight longitudinal groove throughout its whole length : the 
le^ets are oppositdy pinnate for about one third of the 
length of the footstalk from the bottom, and thence altm^ 
nately pinnate. The^ footstalk terminates in a simple undi- 
vided lanceolate leaflet, which is oblong, obtuse, convex* 
entire, and has its upper disk marked wi^ a slight longitu- 
dinal groove : near the upper extremity these leaflets are 
decursively pinnate, as are all those of the large fern. 
Both these ^i^ecies remain green through the winter. 
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ENUMERATION OP INDIAN NATIONS, 

AftD ' 

TBEIB PLACES OF GENERAL BESIBENCE. 



1. The Shbshonee nation — ^residing in the spring and 
sammer on the west fork of Lewis's River, a branch of 
the Columbia, and in the fall and winter on the Missouri : 
sixty lodges, eight hundred souls. 

2. The Ootlashoot tribe ot the Tushepah nation— resi- 
ding in the spring and summer on Clarke's River, within 
the Rocky Mountains, and in the fall and winter on the 
Missouri and its tributary waters : thirty-three lodges, fonr 
hundred souls. 

3. The Chopunnish nation — ^residing on the Kooskoos- 
kee River below the Forks, and on Colter's Creek, and 
sometimes passing over to the Missouri: thirty-three 
lodges, two thousand souls. 

4. The Pelloatpallah band of the Chopunnish — ^residing 
on the Koo^kooskee above the forks, and on the smaU 
streams which fall into that river west of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Chopunnish River, and sometimes 
passing over to the Missouri : thirty-three lodges, sixteen 
hundred souls. 

6. The Kimooenim band of the Chopunnish — ^residing 
on Lewis's River, above the entrance of the Kooskooskee, 
as high up that river as the Forks : thirty-three lodges, 
eight hundred souls. 

6. The t'eletpo band of the Chopunnish— residing along 
the southwest mountains, on a small river which falls into 
Lewis's River above the entrance of the Kooskooskee, 
which thev call Weaucum : thirty-three lodges, two huii> 
dred and nity souls. 

7. The Willewah band of the Chopunnish— residing oa 
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a river of the same name, which discharges itself into 
Lewis's River on the southwest side, below the Forks of 
that river : thirty-three lodges, five hundred souls. 

8. The Soyennomband of the Chopunnish — residing 09 
the north sidle of the east fork of Lewis's River, iiroin its 
junction to the Rocky Mountains, and on Lamaltar Creek : 
thirty-three lodges, four hundred souls. 

9. The Chopunnish of Lewis's River— residing bdow 
the entrance of the Kooskooskee, on either side of t^t river 
to its junction with the Columbia : forty lodges, two thou- 
sand three hundred souls. 

10. llie Sokulk nation — ^residing on the Columbia above 
the entrance of Lewis's River, as high up as the entrance 
of Clarke's River : one hundred and twenty lodges, two 
thousand four hundred souls. 

11. The Chimnahpums — residing on the northwest side 
of the Columbia, both above and below the entrance of 
Lewis's River, and on the Tapteal River, which falls into 
the Columbia fifteen miles above Lewis's River: forty-two 
lodges, one thousand eight hundred and sixty souls. 

12. The Wollawollah nation— ^residing on both sides of 
the Columbia, from the entrance of Lewis's River as low 
as the Muscleshell Rapid, and in winter passing over to 
the Tapteal River : forty-six lodges, one thousand six hna- 
dred souls. 

13. The Pishquitpah nation— ^residing at the Muscleshell 
Rapid, and on the north side of the Colombia to the com- 
mencement of the high country ; wintering on the borders 
of the Tapteal River : seventy-one lodges, two thousand 
six hundred souls. 

14. The Wahowpum nation — residing on the north 
branch of the Columbia, in different bands, from the Pislh 
quitpahs as low as the River Lepage, and wintering on the 
banks of Tapteal and Cataract Rivers : thirty-three lodges^ 
seven hundred souls. 

15. The Eneeshur nations-residing at the upper part of 
the Great Narrows of the Columbia on either side : ibrty- 
one lodges, twelve hundred souls. 

16. The Echeloot nation— also residing at the upper 
part of the Great Narrows of the Columbia, on the north 
fide of which is the great mart for aU the coontiy : twen- 
ty-one lodges, one thousand souls. 
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17. The Chllhickitteqaaw nation-HpesidlBg next below 
the Narrows, and extending down on the north side of thf * 
Columbia to the River Labiche : thirty-two lodges, foarteen 
hundred souls. 

18. The Smackshop band of the Chilluckittequaws — ^re* 
siding on the Columbia River, on each side of the entrance 
of the Labiche, to the neighbourhood of the Grand Rapids 
of that river : twenty-four lodges, eight hundred souls. 

19. The Shahala nation— residing at the Grand Rapids 
of the Columbia, and extending down in different villages 
as low as the Multnomah River, consisting of the follow- 
ing tribes: viz., the Yehhuhs, above the Rapids; theClah- 
clellahs, below the Rapids ; the Wahclellahs, below all the 
rapids; and the Neerehokioos (one house, one hundred 
lodges), on the south side, a few miles above the Multno- 
mah River : altogether, sixty-two houses, two thousand 
eight hundred soiHs. 

The Wappatoo Indians, viz, : 

30. The Nechacokee tribe-nresiding on the south side 
of the Columbiia, a few miles below Quicksand River, and 
opposite Diamond Island : one lodge, one hundred souls. 

The Shoto tribe — ^residing on the north side of the Co- 
lombia, back of a pond, and nearly opposite to the entrance 
of the Multnomah River : eight lodges, four hundred and 
sixty souls. 

The Multnomah tribe — ^residing on Wappatoo Island, at 
the mouth of the Multnomah, the remains of a large na- 
tion : six lodges, eight hundred souls. 

The Clahnahquah tribe of the Multnomahs — ^residing oa 
Wappatoo Island, below the Multnomahs : four lodges, one 
Imndred and thirty souls. 

The Nemalquinner tribe of the Multnomahs — ^residing 
on the northeast side of the Multnomah River, three miles 
above its mouth : four lodges, two hundred souls. 

The Cathlacomatups, a tribe of the Multnomahs^re- 
eiding on the south side of Wappatoo Island, at a bend of 
the Multnomah : three lodges, one hundred and seventy 



The Cathlanahquiahs, a tribe of the Multnomahs — ^ses^ 
ding on the southwest side of Wappatoo Island : six 
lod^s, four hundred souls. 
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T^ Claekstar nation— residing on a small rirer wlileh 
'discharges itself on the southwest side of Wap^atoo U- 
and : twenty-eight lodges, one thousand two hundred awdk. 

The Claninnatas — residing on the southwest aide oC 
Wappatoo Island : five lodges, two hundred soids. 

The Cathlacumups — ^residing on the main shore, soutli- 
west of Wappatoo Island : six lodges, four hundred and 
fifty souls. 

The Clannahminamuns — residing on the southwest side 
of Wappatoo Island^ twd?e lodges, two hundred and 
eighty souls. 

The Qoathlapotle nation — residing on the aoathwest 
aide of the Columbia, above the entrance of Towahna* 
hiook RiVer, opposite the lower point of Wappatoo Island: 
fourteen lodges, nine hundred souls. 

The Cathlamahs— i«siding on a creek which Alls ii^ 
the Columbia on the north side, at the lower part of tht 
Columbian Valley : ten lodges, two hundred souls. 

21. . The Skilloot' nation — ^residing in different villages 
on both sides of the Columbia, from the lower part of the 
Columbian Valley to Sturgeon Island, and on either sida 
of the Coweliske River : fifty lodges, two thousand &y 
hundred souls. 

The HullooeteOs also reside on the Cowdiske. 

S2. The Wafakiacums-Hpesiding on the north side of tka 
Columbia, opposite to the Marshy Islands : eleven kHlge% 
two hundred sods. 

23. The Cathlamahs— residing on the south side of thi 
Columbia, opposite to the Sea Islands : nine lodges, three 
hundred souls. 

24. The Chinnooks— residing on the north side of the 
Columbia, at the entrance of and on the Chinnook River: 
twenty-eight lodges, four hundred souls. 

25. The Clatsop nation — ^residing on the south side of 
the Columbia, and a few miles along the southeast eoasl^ 
on both sides of Point Adams : fourteen lodges, two Imn- 
<lred souls. 

26. The Killamuck nation— residing from the Clataops 
of the coast along the southeast coast for many mite: 
fifty lodges, one thousand souls. 
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NtHtmM speaking the KiUamuck Language, concerning which 
we obtained thefoUomng information from ike In£ans. 

27. The Lucktons -^ residing on the seacoast to the 
aottthwest of the Killamuelu : twenty souls. 

The Kahuncles—residing on the seacoast soutliwest of 
the LucktoRS t four hiradr^ souls. 

The Lukawts — reading on the stacoast to Uie aoatb* 
■ontheast : a large town, eight hundred soids. 

The Youikcones — residing on the seacoast to the soutli- 
•oatheast : large houses, seven hundred souls. 

The Necketoos— residing on the seacoast to the souths 
ssBtheast : a large town, seven hundred souls. 

The Ulseahs— residing on the seacoast to the soutl^ 
southeast : a small town, one hundred and filly souls. 

The Yottitts — residmg or the seacoast to the south- 
southeast : a small town, one hundred and fifty souls. 

The Sheastuckles— residiag on the seaeoast to the south- 
east of the LucktOns : a large town, nine hundred soute. 

The KiUawats — residing on the seacoast to the south- 
east of the Luektons : a large town, five hundred souls. 

38. The Cookkoo-oose nation — ^residing on the seacoast 
to the sooth of tlie KiUawats : one ^ousand five huadred 
souls. 

The Sahlalah nation-nresiding on the seacoast ta the 
tenth of the Killawats : fifteen hundred souls. 

The Luckaso nation — residing on the sam^ to ths 
south : twelve hundred soids. 

The Hannakalal natisii— residing (m the same, to tk» 
south: six hundred soobw 

Indians aisng the Cmsi iotke Narti^wssl, 

39. The Killaxthocles — residing on the seacoast from 
the Chinaooks to the nortk-northwest : eight lodges, oae 
hundred souls. 

The Cbiltz nation— residing from the Killaxthocles to 
the north-northwest: thirty-eig^ lodges^ seven hundred 
souls. 

The Clamoitomish — residing from the Cbiltz to the 
north-northwest : twelve Iodgos» two hundred and aix^ 
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The Potoashees^residing on the coast northwestward 
of the Clamoitomish : ten lodges, two. hundred souls. 

The Pailsh tribe— residing northwest of the Potoashees : 
tan lodges, two htkndred souls. 

The Quinults — ^residing northwest of the Pailsh : siitj 
lodges, one thousand souls. 

The Quieetsos — residing northwest of the Quinults; 
eighteen lodges, two hundred and fifty souls. 

The Chillates — residing northwest of the Quieetsos, 
along the coas»: eight lodges, one hundred and filly souls. 

The Calasthocles — ^residing northwest of the Chillates^ 
along the same coast : ten lodges, two hundred souls. 

The Quinnechant nation — ^residing on the seacoast and 
a creek, north and northwest of the Calasthocles : two 
thousand souls. 

30. Xhe Clarkamus nation—residing on a large river of 
the same name, which heads in Mount JefiTerson, and dis- 
charges itself into the Multnomah foity miles up that river, 
on its northeast side : this nation has several villages oi 
either side, and numbers eighteen hundred souls. 

31. The Cusbooks— residing on the northeast bank o£ 
the Multnttmah, immediately below the Falls of that river, 
and about sixty miles above its entrance into the Colum- 
bia : six hundred and fifty souls. 

3a. The Charcowah nation— residing oa the southwest 
bank of the Multnomah, immediately above the Falls : tw« 
hundred souls. 

33. The Callahpoewah nation^nhabiting the countiy 
on both sides of the Multnomah, abo? e the Charcowahs for 
a great extent : two thousand souls. 

34. The Shoshonees, or Snake Tiidians— residing in the 
fall and winter on the Multnomah River, southward of the 
Southwest Mountains, and in spring and summer near the 
heads of the Towahnahioc^, Lepage, Yaumalolam, and 
Wollawollah Ri? ers, and especially at the Falls of the 
Towahnahiooks, for the purpose of fishing : three thousand 
souls. 

35. The Shoshonees on the Multnomah and its tribotaiy 
waters -their particular places of residence we could not 
ascertain from the Indians on the Columbia : six thousand 
souls. 

36. The Shobarboobeer band of Shoshonees— residiBg 
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im the southwest side of the Multnomah, high up thot 
river : one thousand six hundred souls. 

87. The Shoshonees residing on the south fork of Lew- 
is's River, and oti the Nemo, Walshlemo, Shaliette, Shush* 
pellanimmo, Shecomshink, Timmoonumlarwas, and Cop- 
coppakark Rivers, branches of the south fork of Lewis'! 
River : three thousand souls. 

We saw Paris of the foUowing Tribes at the Long Narrows: 

38. The Skaddal nation — ^residing on Cataract River» 
twenty-five miles north of the Big Narrows : two hundred 
souls. 

The Squannaroos — residing on Cataract River below 
the Skaddals : one hundred and twenty souis. 

The Shallattoos — residing on Cataract River above tho 
Mcaddals : one hundred soids. 

The Shanwappoms — ^residing at the heads bf the Cata- 
ract- and Tapteal Rivers : four hundred souls. 

39. The Cutsahnim nation— residing on both sides of 
the Columbia, above the Sokulks, on the northern branch- 
es of the Tapteal River, and also on the Wahnaschee : 
sixty lodges, one thousand two hundred souls. 

The Lahanna nation — residing on both sides of the Co- 
lombia, above the entrance of Clarke's River : one hundred 
'and twenty lodges, two thousand souls. 

Tlie Coospellar nation — residing on a river which falls 
into the Columbia to the north of Clarke's River : thirty 
lodges, one thousand six hundred souls. 
' The Wheelpoo nation — ^residing on both sides of Clarke's 
River, from the entrance of the Lastaw to the Great Falls 
of the first-named river : one hundred and thirty lodges, 
two thousand five hundred souls. 

The Hihigheninuno nation — residing from the entrance 
of the Lastaw into Clarke's River, on both sides of the 
former as high as the Forks : forty-five ledges, one thou- 
sand three hundred souls. 

The Lartielo nation — residing at the Falls of the Lastaw 
River, below the Great Wayton Lake, on both sides of the 
river : thirty lodges, six hundred souls. 

The Skeetsomish nation — residing on a small river of 
the same name, which discharges itself into the Lastaw 
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below the Fans, around the Wayton Lake, and cm tw« 
islands in that lake : twelve lodges, two thousand soola. 

The Micksucksealton trihe of the Tushepahs — res^ 
ding on Clarke's River, above the Great Falls of that riveri 
in the Rooky Mountains : twenty-five lodges, three huH 
dred souls. . 

The Hohilpos, a tribe of the Tushepahs— residing on 
Clarke's River above the Micksucksealtons, in the Rocky 
Mountains : twenty-five lodges, three hundred souls. 

The Tushepah nation—residing on a north fork of 
Clarke's River in spring and summer, and in the fall and 
winter on the Missouri, the Ootlashoots being a band of 
this nation: thirty-five lodges» four hundred and thirty 
souls. / 

Estimated number of Indians west of the Rocky Moon^ 
«ns, 80,000.* 

* Of the tribes oocopTuig tlit upper put of the Oregon Territorr, Ifr. 
Puker nambera the Shoshonees at 10,000 ; the Nez-Percte, SSOO ; th» 
Cajuses, 9000 ; the WoUawollahs, 600 ; the t^alooses, along the PavUka 
RiTer, 300 ; the Spokains, northefBst of the Palooeea, 800; the Copur 
fAUne Indians, 700 ; the Flatheads,to the east and aoutheasUSOO ; tlM 
Ptmdecas, north c€ Clarke's RiTer, and on a lake of the name of the tribe, 
9200 ; the Cootanies, along M^GUliirrar's River, 1000 ; the Caaices, north 
sT the Coutanies, 4000; the Lake IndianftOB the Anow Lakes, SOO, Kel> 
tie Fall^ Indians, 560 ; the Smpaivelish, 1000 ; the Okinagans, at ths 
west and northwest, 1050 : of other tribes, wanting the acthre and manly 
Riirit which he ascribes to the aboTe named, this ttaTeller does not gnrt 
the namben. The whole nnmbor of those eaomerated he esHiates si 
about 39,000, without uohiding the Falls and La Dalle ladiaafS^ wA 
ether tribes north and south, of wb Falls, whioh would, he thinks, OMitf 
ttiaa double that auanber. 
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A SUMMARY STATEMENT 

OF THE 
mVERSy CREEKS, AND MOST BEMARKABLB PLACES^ 

Vasn BltTAKCBS raOM BACH UTHBB AND FBOM THB MUSUBlTTt, Vf 
THB MU80UBI, ACB088 THB BOCKT MOUMTAUfS, AMD DOWH THB CO- 
LUMBIA TO THB PACmO OCBAM, AS OBTBBMIKBO BT GAPTAWt 
UEWIS AMD CLABKB. 



To the Village of St. Charles . 

** Osage- Woman's River 

** Charette's Village and Creek 

* Shepherd's Creek 

* Gasconade River . 

* Muddy River 
** Grand Osage River 
** MurrowCieek 
** Cedar Island and Creek 
** Leadmine Hill 
** Manitou Creek . 
<* Split-Rock Creek . 
** Saline or Salt River • 
<* Manitou River 
** Good- Woman's River . 
<* Mine River . 
*• Arrow Prairie 
« Ti/i'o Charleton Rivers . 
** Ancient village of the Missouri nation, 

near which place Fort Orleans stood 

* Grand River 

•• Snake Creek 

** Ancient village of the Little Osages 

•• Tiger's Island and Creek . 

** Hubert's Island and Creek . 
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To the Fire-Prairie Greek . • • • W : 30d 

•* Fort Point 6 : 306 

" HayCabin Creek 6 : 31S 

«* Coal Bank . . . • . . 9 : 381 

« Bluewater River 10 : 331 

« Kanzas River 9 : 340 

« Little Platte River . . . . 9 : 349 

« First old Kanzas viHage . . . 28 : 377 
•• Independence Creek, a mile below the 

second old Kanzas village. . . 28 : 405 

• St. Michael's Prairie . . . . 26 : 439 

«« Nodawa River 20 : 450 

«« Wolfor Loup River . . . .14:464 

«• Big Nemaha River • • . . 16 : 480 

«* Tarkio Creek 3 : 483 

" Neeshnabatona River . . . . 25 : 608 

" Little Nemaha River . . . . 8 : 616 
<« Baldpated Prairie, the Neeshnabatona, 

within 150 yards of the Missouri . 23 : 639 

** Weeping-water Creek . . . . 29 : 668 

« River Platte, or Shoal River . . 82 : 600 

•« Butterfly or Pajnllon Creek . . . 3 : 608 

«* Moscheto Creek 7 : 610 

•« Ancient viUage of the Ottoes . . 11:621 
«* Ancient Ayaways' village, below a bluff, 

on the northeast side • . . 6 : 627 

•• Bowyer's River . . . . . 11 : 638 

«< Council Bluffs (establishment) . . 12 : 650 

« Soldier's River 89 : 689 

•• Eaneahwaudepon, or Little Sioux River 44 : 733 

•• Waucarde, or Bad-Spirit Creek . . 65 : 788 
** Around a bend of the river to the north- 
east, the gorge of which is only 974 

yards 21 : 809 

M Island three miles northeast of the Maha 

vUlage 27 : 836 

•• Floyd's Bluff and River . . . 14 ; 850 

« Big Sioux River 8 : 858 

** Commencement ofthe Copperas, Cobalt, 

Pyrites, and Alum Blulb . . . 27 : 880 

»• Hot or Burning Bluffs . . . . 30 : 910 

' ** Whitestone River . • . • 8 : 918 
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To the PetU'Arc, an old Maha village at the -^^ 



mouth of LiUlebow Creek . . 90 : 938 

Jacques, or James's River . . . IS : 9A0 

Calumet Bluff (mineral) . . 10 : 960 

Ancient fortification, Groodman's Island 16 : 976 

Plum Creek 10 :^ 986 

Whitepoint Creek . . . . 8 : 994 

Quicurre 6 : 1000 

Poncar River and village . . . 10 : 1010 
Dome and village of the borrovmig 

squirrels 80 : 1080 

Island of cedars . . . . . 45 : 1075 

White River 55 : 1130 

Three Rivers of the Sioox Pass . . 28 : 1158 
Island at the commencement of the 

Big Bend . . . . . 80 : 1178 
Upper part of the Big Bend, the gorge 

of which is 1 j miles . . . 30 : 1203 
Tyler's River . . . • . 6 : 1808 
J^isePs Fort on Cedar Island . . 18 : 1886 
Teton River . . . . 87 : 1868 
The upper one of five old Ricara villa- 
ges, reduced by the Sioux and aban- 
doned . . . . 48 r 1308 
Chayenne River . i . . 5 : 1310 
An old Ricara village on Lahoocat's 

Island 47 : 1357 

Sarwarkaraa River . . . . 40 : 1397 

Wetarhoo River . . . 25 : 1488 

The first Ricara village on an island . 4 : 1486 

Second Ricara three villages . . 4 : 1430 

Stone-Idol Creek . . . . 18 : 1448 

Warreconne River . . . . 40 : 1488 

Cannonball River . . . . 18 : 1500 
Chesschetar River, near six old Ma&- 

dan villages 40 : 1540 

Old Ricara and Mandan villages . 40 : 1580 

Fort Mandan (wintering post of 1604) 80 : 1600 

Mandan villages on either side . . 4 : 1604 
Knife River, on which, and near its 
mouth, are the two Minnetaree and 

Maha villages . . • . 9 : 1606 
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To the Island 11 : l«n 

«* Miry River 16 : 1633 

** Island in the LitUe Basin • • . 28 : 1661 

<« Little Missouri River . . . . 29 : 1690 

•* wad Onion Creek . . . • 12 : 1702 

«* Goose-Egg Lake . . . . 9 : 1711 

** Chaboneau*s Creek • • • . 16 : 1727 

«« Goatpen Creek 16 : 1743 

** HalPs Strand, I^ke, and Creek . . 47 : 1790 

<* Whiteearth River . . . . 60 : 1840 

** Rochejaune, or Yellowstone "RiveT . 40 : 1880 

" Martha's River 60 : 1940 

** Porcupine River . . . • 60 : 1990 

«« LitUe Dry Creek . . . . 40 : 2030 

« Big Dry Creek 9 : 2039 

«* LitUe Dry River . . . . 6 : 2045 

<« Gulf in the Island Bend . . . 32 : 2077 

** Milk River 13 : 2090 

« Big Dry River 26 : 2116 

« Werner's Run 9:2124 

" Pine Creek 36 : 2160 

« Gibson's River 17 : 2177 

" Brown Bear-defeated Creek . . 12 : 2189 

** Pratton's River ... . . 24 : 2213 

<* Burned-lodge Creek . . . . 6 : 2219 

" Wiser's Creek 14 : 2233 

•* Muscleshell River . . . . 37 : 2270 

, «* Grouse Creek . . . . . 30 ; 2300 

« North Mountain Creek . . . 36:2336 

** South Mountain Creek • . . 18 : 2364 

" Ibex Island 16 : 2369 

•* Goodrich's Island • . . . 9 : 2378 

** Windsor's Creek . • . . 7 : 2386 

« Elk Rapid (swift water) . 4 . 16 : 2400 

«« Thomson's Creek . . . . 27 : 2427 

«« Judith's River 12 : 2439 

«« Ash's Rapid (swift water) . . . 4 : 2443 

•* Sbiughter River .... 11:2464 

** Stonewall Creek, above the Natural 

Walls . . 26 : 2480 

•• Maria's River 41 : 2621 

« Snow Riv^ 19 : 2640 
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,ToShield8*8Ri7er 2S : 2668 

To the foot of the entrance of Portage Hirer, 

fiye miles below the Great Falls • 7 : 3675 

Leaying the Missouri below the Falls, and passing by 
knd to the navigable waters of the Columbia River, 

To the entrance of Medicine River . 18 : 86$3 

** Fort Mountain, passing through the 
plain between Medicine River and 
the Missouri, near the Missouri . 15 : 3(M)8 
^ Rocky Mountains, to a gap on the ridge 
which divides the waters of the Mis- 
souri from those of the Ck>lumbia, 
passing the north part of a mount- 
ain, and crossing Dearborn's River 35 : 2643 
<* Foi^ of Cohahlarishkit River from the 
north, passing four creeks from the 

north 40 : 2683 

** Seaman's Creek from the north . . 7 : 2690 
•* Werner's Creek from the north . . 10 : 270Q 
** East Ibrk. of Clarke's River, at the en- 
trance of the Cohahlarishkit . . 30 : 2730 
« Clarke's River, below the Forks . 12 : 2742 
** Traveller's Rest Creek, on the west 
side of Clarke's River, about the 

Forks 6 : 2747 

•• Forks of Traveller's Rest Creek, at a 

road on the right . . . 18 : 2765 

« Hot Springs on the Creek . . . 13 : 2778 
** Quamash Glades, passing the head of 
the Creek to a branch of Kooskoos- 

kee River 7 : 2785 

^ North branch of the Kooskooskee, at a 

road leading off to the right . . 7 : 2792 
« Junction of the roads on the top of a 
snowy mountain, the left-hana road 
passing by a fishery . . . 10 : 2802 
<• To Hungry Creek from the right, pass- 
ing along a dividing mountain cover- 
ed with deep snow except at two i^* , 
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ces, wkich were open, with a south- 
ern exposure, at 8 and 86 miles . 64:3866 
To a glade on Hungry Cre^ . . . 6 : 2862 
*< a glade on a small branch of the same . 8 : 2870 
•< a glade on Fish Creek . . . . 9 : 2879 

" CcHlins's Creek 13 : 2892 

*< Quamash Flats 11 : 2903 

To the Kooskooskee, or Flathead River, in a 

pine country 12 : 2915 

Thus, from the Missouri, across the Rocky Mountains, 
to the navigable waters of the Columbia, is three hundred 
and forty miles, two hundred of which is over a good road, 
and one hundred and f6rty over rugged mountains, sixty 
miles of which we found covered wiSi snow from two to 
«ight feet deep in the last of June. 

To the entrance of Rockdam Creek . . 8 : 2923 
** Chopunnish River . . . . 6 : 2928 

«* Colter's Creek 37 : 2965 

** Lewis's River, at the entrance of the 

Kooskooskee 23 t 2988 

'* Sweathouse village and Run . . 7 : 2995 
*« Pilot's village . . . . . 11 : 3006 
«* Kimooenim Creek .... 48:3054 
** Drewyer's River, bek>w the Narrows 

of Lewis's River .... 5:3059 

« Cave Rapid 28 : 3087 

** Basin Rapid (bad) . . . . 34 : 3121 
•* Discharge Rapid (bad) . . . 14 : 3135 
** Colimibia, at the moUth of Lewis's Riv- 
er, from the east . . 7 : 3142 
^ WoUawoUah River, at eleven large mat 

lodges of that nation . . 16 : 3158 

^ Muscleshell Rapid ibad), at thirty-three 

mat k>dge8 of the Wollawollahs . S5 : 8183 
^ Pelican Rapid, at forty-eight lodges of 

the Pisbquitpah nation . 22 : 3206 
*• Twenty-one lodges of the Wahowpum 
nation, residing on three islands at 
the commencement of the high ooun- 
tiy 18 
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lb the eight lodges of the Wahowpams at -^^*^ 



Short Rapid 27 : 8260 

** Rocky Rapid, nine lodges of the same 

nation 13 : 3263 

•* Lepage River (had rapid) . . 9 : 3272 

** Twenty-seven lodges of the Eneeshor 

nation at Fishstack Rapid . . 10 : 3282 

•* Towahnahiook River . . . 8 : 8290 

M Great Falls of the Columbia of 67 feet 
8 inches, near which were forty mat 
lodges of the Eneeshur nation . . 4 : 8294 

** Short Narrows, 46 yards wide . . S : 8296 

•• Skilloot village of twenty-one large 
wooden houses at the Jx>ng Narrows, 
from 50 to 100 yards wide . 4 : 3300 

** Chilluckittequaw village of eight large 

wooden houses . . 6 : 8306 

^ Cataract River, a few miles below a 
Tillage of seven houses, and imme- 
diately above one of eleven houses 
ofthe Chilluckittequaw nation . 19:3324 

^ Sepulchre Rock, opposite to a village 

ofthe ChUluckittequaws. . . 4:3328 

^ Labiche River, opposite to twenty-six 
houses of the Smackshop nation, 
houses scattered on the north side . 9 : 3337 

M Little I^e Creek, three houses of the 

Smackshops 10 : 3347 

«* Cruzatte's River . . . . 12 : 8369 

** Grand Rapid, just below the Tillage of 
the Yehhuh tribe of the Shahala na- 
tion, occupying fourteen wooden 
houses 6 : 8866 

^ Glahclellah village of the Shahala na- 
tion, near the foot of the Rapids, sev- 
en houses 6 : 3371 

^ Wahdellah village of the Shahala na- 
tion, twenty-three houses, just below 
the entrance of Beacon Rock Creek 6 ; 8377 

At this point Tide-water eommenceM. 
J 9 the Fhoca Rock in the river, sixty feet 

above water • . . ,.«. v^^^^^p^: 3381 
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« Seal River 8 

** Neechaokee Tillage, oppomte to Dia- 
mond Island 4 : 3404 

* Shahala village of twen^-five tempo- 
rary houses 13 : 3416 

<• Multnomah River . . 14 : 3430 

<* Multnomah village . . . 6 : 3436 

" Quathlapotle village . . . . 8 : 3444 
<* Towahnahiooks River . . . 1 : 3446 
•* CatUahaw Creek and village . ' . 10 : 3556 
^ Lower extremity of Elallah, or Deer 

Island . 6 : 3461 
** Cowdiske River, about the entrance 
(up this river the Skilloot nation re- 
side) 13 : 3474 

«< Fanny's Island . . .• . . 18 : 3493 
«« Sea Otter Island . . 10 : 3503 

** Upper village of the Wsdikiacum nation 6 : 3508 
^ Cathlamah village of nine large v^ood- 

en houses, south of Seal Iskinds . 14 : 3533 
^ Point William, opposite Shallow Bay . 10 : 3533 
•* Point Meriwether, above Meriwether 

Bay ....;. : 3541 
•* Clatsop village below Meriwether Bay, 
and seven miles northwest of Fort 

Clatsop 8 : 3549 

^ Point Adams, at the entrance of the 
Columbia into the Pacific Ocean, in "^ 
latitude 46^ 15' north, and longitude 
134'> 57' west from Greenwich . 6 : 3656 

Fort Clatsop is situated on the west side df, and three 
miles up the Netul River from Meriwether Bay, and seven 
miles east from the nearest part of the seacoast : here we 
passed ^e winter of 1805-6. 

The length of our route in going out, by the way of the 
Missouri to its head, was 3096 miles : thence l^ land, fol- 
lowing Lewis's River over to Clarke's River, and down 
that river to the entrance of Traveller's Rest Creek, wh^rt 
all the different roads meet, and thence across the rugged 
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part uf the Rocky Mountains to the navigable waters of 
the Columbia, was 398 miles : thence down the river to 
the Pacific Ocean, making the total distance 4134 miles. 
On our return in 1806, we came from Traveller's Rest Creek 
directly to the Falls of the Missouri, which shortens the 
distance about 679 miles, and is a much better route, re- 
ducing the distance from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean to 3545 miles, 2575 miles of which distance is up 
the Missouri to the Falls of that river. 



TBB END. 
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